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CHAPTER  I. 

A  FTER  the  postman's  call — for  though 
-^■^  he  scarcely  ever  came  to  the  cottage, 
Phebe  could  never  settle  down  to  anything 
until  she  had  seen  him  pass — she  slipped-a)n 
an  old  print  dress,  and  went  into  the  kitchen 
to  make  some  short-cakes.  Faith,  after  see- 
ing the  rugs  and  wraps  safely  deposited,  had 
had  a  holiday  given  her,  to  go  by  the  carrier 
to  Broadminster,  to  see  her  aunt,  who  lived 
cook  with  some  of  the  Cathedral  people, 
and  Joan  had  come  over  from  Mannersby 
for  the  day,  to  keep  Miss  Phebe  company. 
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But  Joan's  eyes  and  hands  did  not  serve  her 
now  for  baking  short-cakes,  as  she  knew  the 
Miss  Maplethorpes  liked  them  to  be  baked  ; 
and  so,  whilst  Miss  Phebe  rubbed  in  the 
butter,  she  contented  herself  with  sitting  by 
in  her  clean  gown  and  high-crowned  white 
cap,  and  recounting  the  exploits  of  the  past, 
when  she  went  out  to  make  sweets  and 
pastry  for  the  big  families  of  Saxelby,  ay, 
and  Broadminster,  too,  "before  them  new- 
fangled confectioners'  shops  was  set  up." 

When  the  cakes  were  fairly  in  the  oven, 
Miss  Phebe,  being  somewhat  overheated, 
went  into  the  parlour  to  rest,  until  such 
time  as  they  should  need  looking  at.  And 
whilst  she  sat  there,  she  caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Randolf,  in  his  soft  black  felt  hat,  and  long- 
skirted  coat,  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  road 
to  the  cottage  gate. 

"  Joan,  it's  the  vicar !"  she  said,  breath- 
lessly, as  she  ran  upstairs  to  slip  on  her  otlier 
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dress.  "  Just  give  a  look  into  the  oven 
before  you  answer  the  door,  because  it  heats 
sometimes  all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  should  be 
so  sorry  for  the  cakes  to  be  spoiled.  Mr. 
Ducross  is  sure  to  come  home  with  them  for 
a  cup  of  tea." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  but  Til  warrant  the  grease 
has  scarcely  begun  to  run  yet." 

Nevertheless  Joan  looked,  and  then  went, 
with  the  dignity  of  an  old  retainer,  to 
answer  the  door. 

It  struck  Phebe  that  before  chanmns^  her 
dress,  which  would  so  soon  have  to  be 
changed  again  on  account  of  the  cakes,  she 
might  as  well  peep  through  the  banisters 
and  see  whether  Mr.  Randolf  was  really 
coming  in.  He  first  asked  for  Miss  Isel- 
worth,  Finding  she  was  not  in,  he  asked 
for  Miss  Maplethorpe.  Finding  Miss  Maple- 
thorpe  also  was  not  in,  he  said  there  w^as  no 
need  to  trouble  Miss  Phebe,  he  would  call 
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again  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Much  relieved,  Miss  Phebe  came  down 
again.  She  was  glad  not  to  have  to  change 
her  dress,  and  more  glad  to  escape  an  inter- 
view with  the  vicar.  She  never  felt  quite 
at  ease  in  his  presence,  for  the  strange 
reason  that  he  gave  her  the  impression  of 
being  such  a  good  man.  If  he  had  been  a 
wine-drinking,  pleasure-loving  man  like  his 
predecessor,  she  would  not  have  had  the 
feeling ;  but  Mr.  Randolf  was  so  unmis- 
takably a  Christian,  that  when  she  looked 
into  his  face  she  felt  her  soul  would  have 
been  just  as  safe  in  the  Church  as  anywhere 
else,  and  that  feeling  unsettled  her.  She 
said  to  herself  privately  that  if  they  had  had 
a  man  like  him  in  the  parish  when  she  was 
a  young  girl  she  should  never  have  joined 
the  Primitives  at  all ;  but  of  course  she 
never  allowed  as  much  as  that  to  any  other 
living  person,  and  she  did  not  even  like  to 
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know  that  she  thought  it  herself.  Still  the 
fact  was  there. 

And  why  on  earth  had  Mr.  Randolf  called 
again,  when  he  had  been  only  the  day 
before,  and  stayed  ever  so  long,  and  told 
Mopsie  all  the  news  about  Mrs.  Maleveron  ? 
She  hoped  nothing  had  happened. 

But  that  little  excitement  passed  away, 
and  the  short-cakes  turned  out  beautifully, 
and  she  and  Joan  had  an  hour  of  "  profit- 
able "  conversation  in  the  afternoon,  for 
Joan  belonged  to  the  Primitives  too,  though 
obliged  to  attend  church  at  Mannersby ;  and 
then  Phebe  took  her  work  and  sat  in  the 
porch,  to  wait  for  the  party  from  the  pic-nic. 

They  arrived  about  seven  o'clock,  Mr. 
Burrowby  Atcherley  driving  Mopsie  upon 
the  box,  and  Miss  Maplethorpe  sitting  be- 
hind. Mr.  Burrowby  did  not  come  in,  no 
one  pressing  him  to  do  so ;  and  Mopsie,  who 
seemed  not  quite  in  her  usual  spirits,  stole 
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quietly  away  to  her  room  without  saying 
anything  to  anybody,  except  just  good  night 
to  Miss  Phebe. 

"  I  daresay  she's  tired,"  said  Miss  Maple- 
thorpe.  "  We  had  a  good  deal  of  walking, 
and  there  was  a  stiff  breeze  to  hold  up 
against,  coming  across  the  moor  back  from 
the  copse.  We  have  brought  you  heaps  of 
blue-bells,  but  Mr.  Ducross  is  taking  care  of 
them  for  you.  And  how  have  you  been 
getting  on  all  day  ?" 

''  Very  well.  Joan  and  I  have  been 
capital  company.  I  made  a  lot  of  cakes, 
feeling  sure  Mr.  Ducross  would  coaie  in  to 
have  a  cup  of  tea  with  us.  I  thought  he 
would  have  set  you  home  from  Mrs.  Atch- 
erley's." 

''No,"  said  Callis,  "Millicent  put  him 
into  the  carriage  along  with  the  married 
ladies,  and  I  don't  suppose  they  got  on  so 
fast  as  we  did  in  the  wagonette." 
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''That  was  to  let  Burrowby  drive  Mopsie 
home.  I  told  you  I  was  sure  he  was  think- 
ing about  her,  and  Faith  says  he  drove  her 
there,  too.  Faith  waited  to  see  everyone 
off,  you  know.  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all  if 
he  has  made  her  an  offer  this  very  day." 

"  I  don't  think  he  has,  for  she  has  never 
been  alone  with  him  all  the  time,  and  he 
couldn't  very  well  have  said  anything  to  her 
on  the  box.  But  if  he  could,  it  would  not 
have  made  any  difference.  I  am  sure  Mop- 
sie doesn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
nn. 

•'Dear  me!  Callis,  you  do  see  into  things 
so.  Now  I  should  have  said  he  would  have 
done  very  nicely  for  her — and  going  to 
India,  too,  where  all  her  property  is.  But 
she's  young  enough  yet  to  think  of  anything 
of  the  sort.  And  Mr.  Ducross  will  come 
in,  will  he  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  is  sure  to  come  to  bring 
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you  the  flowers.  He  put  them  in  one  of 
the  empty  wine-cases,  with  plenty  of  wet 
moss  to  keep  them  fresh  for  you.  His  trap 
was  to  be  waiting  for  him  at  the  Atcherleys, 
and  I  suppose  he  will  drive  past  here  on  his 
way  home." 

*'  I  am  so  glad  I  made  the  short-cakes," 
said  Phebe,  with  a  pleasant  smile.  John 
Ducross  had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a 
*'  temptation "  as  regarded  her  spiritual  in- 
terests, but  it  was  very  sweet  yet  to  feel 
that  he  cared  to  do  anything  for  her,  and 
sweeter  still  to  know  that  she  could  do  any- 
thing for  him. 

"  But,  do  you  know,"  she  continued,  "  I 
was  so  afraid  they  would  catch  in  the  oven, 
for  just  as  I  had  got  them  in,  and  slipped 
into  the  parlour  to  rest  myself,  who  should 
I  see  crossing  over  to  the  gate  but  Mr.  Ran- 
dolf,  and  me  in  my  old  baking-gown,  and 
the  flour  on  my  fingers  !     I  told  Joan  to 
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give  a  look  at  them  before  she  answered 
the  door,  and  then  1  flew  upstairs  to  tidy 
myself;  but  he  didn't  come  in,  after  all, 
which  was  a  great  relief  He  first  of  all 
asked  if  Mopsie  was  in,  and  then  he  asked 
if  you  were,  and  when  he  found  you  were 
both  out,  he  said  he  would  call  again  in  the 
morning.  Whatever  could  he  want,  1  won- 
der, for  he  was  only  here  yesterday,  telling 
Mopsie  all  the  news.  Do  you  think  any- 
thing has  happened  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Callis,  rather  weari- 
ly, as  she  turned  to  go  upstairs,  and  put  off 
her  bonnet.  "  If  anything  is  the  matter, 
we  shall  hear  of  it  soon  enough.  Let  us 
live  one  day  at  a  time." 

"And  that  for  eternity,"  added  Phebe, 
solemnly.  It  was  an  expression  she  often 
made  use  of  in  the  class-meeting,  and  she 
tried  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  it.  "One  day 
at  a  time,  and  that  for  eternity." 
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"  I  suppose  eternity  will  take  care  of  it- 
self, if  we  take  care  of  the  days,"  said  Callis, 
in  the  quaint  dry  manner  which  generally 
characterised  her  replies  to  any  remarks 
which  Phebe  intended  to  be  "  profitable." 
And  then  she  went  into  her  own  room  to 
think  about  things. 

A  great  deal  had  happened,  and  somehow 
she  felt  as  if  a  great  deal  more  were  going 
to  happen.  And  both  head  and  heart 
began  to  be  weary  with  taking  in  the  new 
ideas  which  had  crowded  upon  them  during 
the  day.  Then  Mr.  Randolfs  visit — what 
did  it  mean  ?  For  if  he  had  only  brought 
a  trifling  message,  he  might  have  given  it  to 
her  sister. 

However,  Callis  Maplethorpe  was  not  a 
woman  to  meet  troubles  half-way.  She 
tidied  herself,  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes' 
quiet  recollection,  and  then  joined  her  sister 
in  the  porch  to  wait  for  Mr.  Ducross. 
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He  came  about  half  an  hour  afterwards^ 
with  the  wild  hyacinths,  so  fragrant  in  their 
damp  mossy  bed.  How  restless  he  seemed, 
Phebe  thought,  not  settling  down  in  the  old 
quiet  way  as  when  first  he  used  to  come  to 
the  house.  But  he  had  been  like  that  for 
some  time.  Most  likely  it  was  the  altera- 
tions they  were  making  in  the  management 
of  the  school,  which  was  getting  on  so  won- 
derfully well  now.  A  concern  like  that 
must  be  a  great  load  on  a  man's  mind,  and 
when  he  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  it 
to  what  it  was,  too. 

Joan  spread  the  tea  on  the  little  table  in 
the  porch,  but  nobody  seemed  to  want  an}^, 
and  nobody  wanted  any  short-cake,  either^ 
for  all  it  was  so  crisp  and  brown  and 
savoury. 

"  Where's  Mopsie  ?"  Mr.  Ducross  said  at 
last.     "  Why  isn't  she  here?" 

''  She's  gone  up  stairs  to  rest,"  said  PhebCy 
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innocently.  "  I  always  think  a  pic-nic  is  a 
tiring  thing,  and  she  seems  to  have  been  do- 
ing a  good  deal  of  walking.  I  know  the 
air  blows  strong  enough  across  that  moor  to 
take  you  off  your  feet  ahnost,  sometimes. 
Callis  said  it  was  very  strong  to-day." 

Callis  did  not  heed  this  little  attempt  to 
draw  her  into  the  conversation.  She  just 
sat  there  in  her  own  corner — Martin's  corner 
of  the  porch — mechanically  twisting  the  ivy 
stems  round  her  fingers,  and  her  eyes 
evidently  took  in  nothing  as  they  wandered 
away  past  the  little  garden  and  the  brook  to 
the  Abbey  towers,  behind  which  a  full  moon 
was  slowly  creeping  up,  making  lights  and 
■shadows  shimmer  across  the  quiet  of  her 
face.  And  John  Ducross  was  almost  as 
silent,  fidgetting  about  with  his  cup  and 
saucer  for  want  of  anything  else  to  do. 
This  was  not  the  pleasant  little  evening 
-Phebe  had  pictured  to  herself,  as  a  finish  to 
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the  day.  They  were  all  to  have  had  such  a 
cosy  chat  there  together,  over  the  tea  and 
the  short-cakes,  and  now  nobody  seemed  to 
care  for  anything.  It  was  not  that  happy 
silence,  either,  which  comes  of  full  content. 
Rather  each  one  felt  that  sonjething  ought 
to  be  said,  yet  no  one  found  the  proper 
words  to  say  it  in. 

Phebe,  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
thought  she  had  hit  upon  something  at  last. 
Eeturning  to  the  subject  of  Mopsie,  she 
said — 

"  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Burro wby  would  think 
us  very  impolite,  not  to  ask  him  in,  and 
when  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of  driving 
them  both  home,  too.  And  I'm  sure  he 
quite  expected  to  be  asked,  for  he  was  look- 
ing about  for  some  one  to  give  the  reins  to, 
and  he  seemed  as  disappointed  as  could  be 
when  nothing  was  said  about  it.  But  one 
always  thinks  of  things  when  it  is  too  late. 
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I  hope  Mopsie  didn't  feel  grieved   about  it, 
that  made  her  go  away  all  at  once." 

"  I  should  think  Mopsie  would  feel  no- 
thing of  the  sort,"  said  Mr.  Ducross,  with  a 
queer  look  about  his  mouth. 

And  then — Phebe  Maplethorpe  never 
forgot  what  came  after  that — he  got  up  and 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  called 
out,  loud  enough  for  them  all  to  hear — 

"  Mopsie,  come  down  and  say  good  night 
to  me." 

He  had  to  call  again,  and  then  she  came, 
with  her  hat  hanging  b}^  its  strings  round 
her  neck,  and  the  brown  curls  tumbling 
loosely  over  her  forehead,  just  as  she  had 
gone  up  nearly  an  hour  before.  To  think, 
as  Phebe  said  to  herself,  that  she  had  been 
sitting  there  like  that  all  the  time,  when 
they  thought  she  had  been  resting  and  tidy- 
ing herself.  Could  it  have  been  bad  news 
in  the  letter  which  the  postman  had  brought, 
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and  was  that  what  Mr.  Randolf  had  come 
about  ? 

But  Mopsie  did  not  seem  sad  or  troubled 
in  that  sort  of  way.  She  came  down  slow- 
ly, step  by  step,  holding  herself  back  against 
the  banisters,  just  like  a  very  shy  girl  who 
has  been  naughty  and  is  now  bidden  to  say 
that  it  is  sorry,  and  feels  that  it  ought  to  say 
so,  too,  but  does  not  like.  No  petulance, 
no  sauciness,  none  of  that  small  comical 
dignity  which  she  had  lately  learned  to  put 
on  in  the  presence  of  the  head-master. 

When  she  got  within  three  steps  of  the 
bottom,  he  took  hold  of  her  and  lifted  her 
down,  then  raised  her  little  head  and  kissed 
her  once,  twice,  real,  honest,  lover-like 
kisses,  about  whose  meaning  there  could 
not  be  the  least  mistake. 

Then  he  shook  hands  with  the  two  Miss 
Maplethorpes,  and  went  away,  Mopsie,  as 
soon  as  she  could  escape,  flying  upstairs  like 
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a  rocket,  apparently  to  make  up  for  the 
slowness  with  which  she  had  come  down. 

"  Oh,  Callis !"  said  Phebe,  when  they  had 
had  time  to  recover  themselves,  ''  is  that 
how  it  is  going  to  be  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Callis,  "  that  is  just  how  it  is 
going  to  be." 

And  neither  of  them  said  anything  more. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

A  T  the  very  moment  that  John  Ducross 
•^■^  took  this  exceedingly  straightforward 
method  of  explaining  to  Miss  Phebe  how 
matters  stood,  Joan  Latimer  was  coming 
from  the  closet  under  the  stairs  with  a  jug 
of  yeast,  for  the  purpose  of  "  setting  the 
bread  to  sponge,"  as  she  called  it.  Of 
course  she  saw  the  whole  of  the  little  drama 
too,  and  it  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to 
keep  the  jug  from  falling  out  of  her  hands, 
and  so  betraying  her  whereabouts.  Not,  of 
course,  that  she  could  help  what  people  did 
if  they  chose  to  go  on  in  that  way,  and  with 
VOL.  III.  ^  C 
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as  good  as  a  full  moon  shining  right  in  at 
the  front  door ;  but  she  would  rather  that 
they  did  not  know  she  had  seen  anything. 

"  So  that's  how  things  are  going,"  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  stepped  quietly  back 
to  the  kitchen,  discreetly  closing  the  door 
behind  her,  lest  the  head-master's  farewells 
might  not  be  quite  over.  "  Well,  I  haven't 
a  word  again'  it.  It  stands  to  reason  she 
can't  always  stop  with  the  Miss  Maplethorpes, 
and  by  what  I've  wit  enough  to  see,  that 
other  madam,  as  she  calls  her  Tantie, 
doesn't  set  much  store  b}^  her." 

Here  Joan  took  out  the  bread  bowl  and 
put  the  proper  quantity  of  flour  into  it  from 
the  barrel  behind  the  dresser,  and  a  little 
salt,  and  then,  digging  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
she  poured  the  yeast  carefully  in,  and  stirring 
the  flour  gently  over  it,  set  it  before  the  fire 
to  "  work." 

*'  There,  it'll  be  ready  again'  Faith  comes 
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home  to  knead  it,  unless  I  do  it  myself  for 
her,  as  I  lay  she'll  be  rare  and  tired  with 
her  day's  pleasuring.  It's  the  way  now,  the 
young  ones  gets  the  pleasure  and  the  old 
ones  the  work ;  not  bat  what  I'd  sooner 
mind  the  house  nor  go  tewing  to  Broad- 
minster  like  that.  And  no  wonder  the 
short-cakes  wasn't  wanted,  after  all  Miss 
Phebe's  trouble,  bless  her !  But  Faith  can 
warm  'em  for  breakfast  to-morrow,  or  even 
later.     A  good  baking's  never  wasted." 

And  then  Joan  went  in  to  ask  whether, 
as  the  ladies  had  come  back,  she  mi^ht  2:0 
to  the  turn  of  the  road  to  meet  her  niece, 
the  carrier's  cart  stopping  there  and  setting 
down  its  passengers  for  that  end  of  the 
town.  But  as  the  two  walked  home  to- 
gether, laden  with  Faith's  purchases  in 
Broadrainster,  the  old  lady  said  never  a 
word  of  what  she  had  seen.  It  w^as  not  her 
way  to  gossip. 

c2 
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Afterwards,  they  all,  Mopsie  excepted^ 
assembled  for  family  worship,  Phebe  read- 
ing a  chapter,  and  praying  "  out  of  her  own 
head."  And  no  one  who  saw  them  could 
have  told  that  anything  remarkable  had 
happened  that  day  to  anyone. 

Mopsie  loitered  long  in  the  moonlight 
before  she  lit  her  lamp  and  read  the  letter 
which  Miss  Phebe  had  placed  upon  her 
dressing-table  in  the  morning.  For  one 
thing,  it  was,  as  she  knew  by  the  handwrit- 
ing, from  Mrs.  Maleveron,  and  within  the 
last  two  months  Mrs.  Maleveron  had  become 
an  almost  inappreciable  quantity  in  her  life, 
so  little  real  influence  had  that  graceful 
woman  of  the  world  ever  exerted  upon  her 
of  any  kind  which  went  deeper  than  ordin- 
ary daily  necessities.  All  that  was  really 
bright  and  beautiful  and  worthy  had  come 
to  her  quite  apart  from  Tantie,  would  never 
have  come  to  her  at  all  if  Tantie  had  not 
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found  it  convenient  to  send  her  to  Miss 
Maplethorpe  for  that  couple  of  months  so 
nearly  ended  now. 

Mopsie  leaned  her  little  chin  on  the 
window  seat,  and  thought  about  it  all ;  and 
so  pleasant  w^as  the  thinking  that  her  e3^es 
were  heavy  with  sleep  and  dreams,  and  the 
letter  was  lying  opened,  but  still  unread,  on 
her  lap,  when  the  Abbey  clock  struck 
twelve. 

Then  pushing  back  her  hair  and  dashing 
.a  lot  of  cold  water  over  her  face,  she  set  to 
work  upon  Tantie's  eight  pages  of  fine  cream 
laid  note-paper. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  bright  and  kind 
and  pleasant  letter,  with  the  scarcely  defina- 
ble, but  very  perceptible  insincerity  running 
through  it,  which  characterised  all  that  Mrs. 
Maleveron  thought,  or  said,  or  wrote. 

She  hoped  her  dear  little  pet  was  taking 
•care    of    herself    and    enjoying    her    visit 
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immensely,  and  she  must  never  forget  how 
kind  those  excellent  Miss  Maplethorpes — 
old  frumps  she  had  called  them  to  Mr.  Bur- 
rowby  Atcherley — had  been  to  her  in 
making  her  feel  so  much  at  home  with 
them.  But  she  must  not  let  herself  be  so 
absorbed  by  the  pleasures  of  life  at  the 
cottage  as  to  be  unmindful  of  her  other 
friends  in  the  parish,  and  especially  she 
must  show  every  attention  to  the  dear  Miss 
Atcherleys,  who  were  evidently  so  very  anx- 
ious to  be  intimate  with  her,  and  whose 
brother  had  been  so  excessively  polite  ever 
since  they  came  to  the  place.  Indeed  his 
manner  lately  had  been  so  marked  that  she 
should  scarcely  have  felt  it  the  thing  to 
leave  home,  just  at  that  juncture,  without 
placing  her  under  the  care  of  friends  who, 
she  was  sure,  would  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  advance  her  interests  in  a  right 
direction. 
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Here  Mopsie  gave  the  letter  an  impatient 
twitch,  and  then  she  laughed  a  low,  little 
laugh  of  perfect  happiness — such  a  laugh  as 
one  only  hears  from  a  girl  who  has  her  life 
before  her. 

Because,  as  Mrs.  Maleveron  continued, 
dear  Mopsie  must  remember  that,  though 
her  manners  were  so  very  childish,  she  was 
really  a  child  in  years  no  longer,  and  that 
in  a  large  place  like  Saxelby  she  must 
expect  things  to  be  ver}^  different  from 
what  they  had  been  in  that  little,  poking 
village  down  in  Hampshire — Mrs.  Male- 
veron, in  her  last  letter  to  Mrs.  Darrell, 
had  called  the  poking  village  a  perfect 
paradise,  but  that  was  of  no  consequence ; 
paradise  might  be  poky  upon  occasion,  as 
for  instance  when  Adam  was  doing  the 
gardening  by  himself — and  she  must  re- 
member that  now  perhaps  interpretations 
would   be  put  upon  her  conduct  for  which 
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she  was  not  prepared,  and  therefore  she 
must  lay  aside  those  little  foolish  ways 
which  might  place  her  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  eyes  of  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
worth. 

His  ^'  intelligence  and  worth "  was  a 
happy  hit.  It  lifted  the  letter,  Mrs.  Male- 
veron  felt  when  writing  it,  above  the  dead 
level  of  worldliness  which  might  otherwise 
have  struck  even  a  child  like  Mopsie. 

Then  she  made  a  few  little  remarks  about 
preparation  for  the  serious  duties  of  life,  and 
went  on  to  say  that,  though  their  relations 
with  each  other  had  always  been  in  the 
highest  degree  harmonious,  ever  since  she 
brought  dear  Mopsie  a  helpless  baby  from 
India,  still  she  could  not  hide  from  herself 
that  the  time  must  come  when  she  should 
probably  be  called  upon  to  give  her  up  to 
some  one,  whose  right  it  would  be  to  pro- 
tect her  all  through  life  ;  and  she  did  not 
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dare  to  think  what  a  trial  the  separation 
would  be.  But  she  should  never  dream  for 
a  moment  of  making  that  a  consideration, 
when  Mopsie's  real  interests  were  at  stake. 
And  then  she  turned  again  to  certain  atten- 
tions which  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  Miss 
Atcherleys,  and  ended  by  a  few  remarks 
about  Mr.  Burrowby,  which  plainly  enough 
indicated  the  light  in  which  she  desired  him 
to  be  considered. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  selfish  letter,  and  yet 
there  was  an  air  of  pleasantness  and  good 
will  about  it,  and  its  vulgarity  was  hidden 
under  such  appropriate  language  that  no 
one  could  be  offended  by  it.  Mopsie,  who 
had  nothing  in  her  nature  for  it  to  take  hold 
of,  just  gave  herself  another  impatient  twitch, 
and  stuffed  the  letter  into  her  drawer,  and 
then  said  her  prayers  and  went  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  old  Joan  Latimer,  who  had 
been   staying  all  night  at  the  cottage,  to  be 
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ready  to  help  Faith  with  a  wash,  got  up  very 
early,  and  came  down  to  knead  the  bread, 
so  that  it  might  be  out  of  hand  before  the 
more  laborious  operations  of  the  day  began. 
To  her  disgust,  the  mixture  which  she  had 
arranged  so  carefully  the  night  before  was 
quietly  remaining  in  its  original  condition, 
not  having  so  much  as  taken  the  trouble  to 
rise  an  inch,  instead  of  boldly  mounting  to 
the  very  top  of  the  bowl,  as  it  generally  did 
after  Joan  had  "set  it  to  sponge." 

^'  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  the  old  woman, 
as  she  poked  her  finger  here  and  there  into 
the  too  solid  dough  ;  "it  is  because  I  was 
a-worretting  so  when  I  poured  the  barm  in. 
My  poor  mother  used  to  say  it's  no  use 
having  a  light  hand  if  you  haven't  a  light 
heart,  when  you're  agate  with  bread,  for 
you  may  tew  and  tew,  and  better  tew,  and 
it'll  all  be  to  no  good,  so  long  as  you  put  in 
your  own  worrets  along  with  the  barm,  same 
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as  I  was  doing  last  night,  after  I'd  seen 
how  things  was  going  to  be  with  the 
young  lady.  Not  but  what  it's  all  right 
for  her,  Mr.  Ducross  being  what  he  is,  but 
Miss  Maplethorpe'll  take  it  to  heart  a  deal, 
for  she's  that  set  on  her  as  she  might  be 
her  own  child." 

And  Joan  made  up  the  fire,  and  cut  a 
deep  cross  in  the  dough  for  good  luck, 
and  set  it  back  again  to  do  better  for 
itself,  if  it  could. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  FTER  breakfast  the  man  from  the 
-^^  vicarage  came,  bringing  the  Indian 
letter  which  had  arrived  the  day  before.  It 
was  enclosed  in  one  to  Mopsie  from  Mr. 
Randolf,  saying  that  he  should  call  himself 
during  the  afternoon,  or  even  earlier,  if 
parish  matters  did  not  detain  him.  Only  he 
thought  it  was  better  for  her  to  read  the 
letter  first,  and  then  he  should  be  better 
able  to  talk  to  her  about  it. 

His  messenger  had  not  got  out  of  the 
garden  gate  when  the  Grammar  School 
porter  came,  with  two  other  notes,  one  for 
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Miss  Maplethorpe  and  one  for  Mopsie. 
They  had  been  written  late  the  night  before, 
too  late  for  the  man  to  bring  them,  and  Miss 
Maplethorpe's  was  to  tell  her  that  at  eleven 
o'clock  a  telegram  had  come,  summoning 
him  to  a  relative  in  London  who  was  dan- 
gerously ill.  He  was  starting  by  the  mid- 
night train,  and  could  not  tell  when  he 
should  be  back ;  but  it  would  be  as  early  as 
possible,  because  he  wanted  to  have  matters 
settled  with  Mr.  Randolf. 

Mopsie's  letter  was  not  so  business-like. 
Indeed,  it  was  so  very  unlike  business  that 
the  girl,  with  a  happy  smile  and  a  rosy  flush 
on  her  face,  sat  poring  over  it,  taking  in  the 
sweet  meaning  of  each  simple,  heart-coined 
sentence,  and  linking  each  with  a  whole 
world  of  blissful  imagining,  whilst  her 
uncle's  letter,  which  had  been  brought  to 
her  by  Faith  at  the  same  time,  lay  quite 
unheeded   in   her  lap.     jN'ot  until,  looking 
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up,  she  saw  Mr.  Randolf  himself  coming 
slowly  across  the  Abbey  meadows,  evidently 
in  the  direction  of  the  cottage,  and  evidently 
'  with  something  important  on  his  mind,  did 
she  rouse  herself  to  the  realities  of  every- 
day life,  as  represented  by  the  prosaic- 
looking  Indian  missive  which  he  had  sent  to 
her. 

It  was  from  Mr.  Denham,  one  of  her 
Bombay  trustees,  the  gentleman  whose  wife 
was  to  have  received  her  and  made  a  home 
for  her,  if,  on  her  coming  of  age,  she  had 
chosen  to  return  to  the  country.  Mr. 
Denham  put  his  story  into  as  few  words  as 
he  could,  promising  to  send  further  particu- 
lars by  succeeding  mails.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  for  some  seasons  past  the  reports 
of  the  late  Mr.  Isel worth's  plantation  in  the 
North  West  had  not  been  satisfactory,  though 
they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
manager  was  doing  his  best  with  the  estate. 
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It  was  not  a  paying  concern  when  Mr. 
Isel worth  himself  took  it,  but  his  own 
personal  supervision  had  done  a  great  deal 
for  it,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  had 
become  a  very  remunerative  property. 
After  that,  it  had  gone  on  well  enough  for 
sonae  years,  under  the  management  of  people 
who  knew  his  own  method,  but  they  were 
sorry  to  say  that  of  late  it  had  been  falling 
off  again,  and  of  course  the  great  distance 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Bombay  trustees 
really  to  know  how  things  were  going  on. 
For  two  years  the  profits  had  been  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  the  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  agreed  upon  for  Miss  Iselworth's 
expenses  in  England,  so  much  money  having 
been  sunk  in  new  presses  and  additional 
labour,  which  had  become  necessary  if  the 
estate  was  to  be  properly  cultivated  ;  and 
their  last  accounts  were  that  the  thing  had 
entirely  ceased  to  pay  its  way,  and  that  they 
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had  decided  to  sell  the  plantation  for  ^vllat 
it  would  fetch,  and  with  the  proceeds  pay 
off  outstanding  debts  which  were  now  being 
pressed  upon  them. 

Mr.  Denham  said  he  was  very  sorry  they 
should  not  be  able  to  continue  the  yearly 
payments,  but  his  wife  would  be  very  glad 
to  receive  Miss  Iselworth  and  make  a  com- 
fortable home  for  her  in  Bombay,  if  she 
thought  well  to  come  out.  When  every- 
thing was  realised,  there  might  be  an  annual 
income  of  about  thirty  pounds  for  her 
personal  expenses,  certainly  not  more  than 
that.  If  she  preferred  remaining  in  England, 
and  doing  something  to  earn  her  own  living 
there,  the  trustees  would  take  care  that  this 
little  remnant  should  be  securely  invested 
for  her,  and  they  also  said  that  a  case  con- 
taining books,  papers,  and  other  articles 
belonging  to  her  father  should  be  sent 
home.     The  plate,  linen,  and  other  valuable 
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effects,  they  said,  had  already  been  entrusted 
to  Mrs.  Maleveron. 

Mopsie  read  the  letter  through  once  with- 
out gaining  a  very  clear  impression  of  its  con- 
tents. She  was  beginning  it  a  second  time 
when  Miss  Maplethorpe  sent  up  to  say  that 
Mr.  Randolf  was  in  the  parlour  and  wished 
to  speak  to  her. 

The  new  vicar  of  Saxelby  might  be  what 
is  generally  called  a  "  very  shut  up  man," 
but  he  was  one  whose  best  qualities  always 
came  to  the  surface  when  other  people  need- 
ed help.  If  he  rarely  spoke  about  his  own 
affairs,  or  asked  for  sympathy  in  his  own 
anxieties,  it  was  certainly  not  because,  in 
that  particular,  he  did  as  he  would  be  done 
by,  for  no  man  was  more  ready  to  give 
the  best  of  what  he  had,  let  it  be  money, 
time,  or  sympathy,  when  asked  for  any  of 
these  precious  things.  Moreover,  when  he  did 
give  advice,  or  offer  help,  it  was  to  the  point. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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Accordingly  he  came  now  to  tell  Mopsie 
that,  although  he  was  very  sorry  about  the 
bad  news  from  India,  it  need  not  make  any 
difference  to  her,  so  far  as  her  home  was 
concerned. 

"  You  know,  child,  you  have  no  claim 
upon  my  sister.  The  arrangement  made  by 
the  trustees  was  simply  that  a  certain  sum 
should  be  paid  for  your  expenses,  and  now 
that  it  cannot  be  paid  any  longer,  you  are 
independent  of  each  other.  But  I  have 
thought  the  matter  over,  and  I  want  you 
to  consider  my  house  your  home,  just  as  it 
has  been  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  and 
I  will  charge  myself  with  your  maintenance, 
just  as  if  you  were  my  own  child.     Indeed, 

I    think "  and    here  a  curiously  bright 

expression  came  over  the  vicar's  "shut  up" 
face — "Indeed,  I  think, when  my  sister  leaves 
me,  as  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  more 
or  less,  she   may  find  it  expedient  to  do,  it 
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would  be  a  very  pleasant  arrangement  for 
you  to  remain  and  employ  yourself  in  any 
little  household  amusements  which  may  be 

agreeable   to  you.     I   am   sure,    miss " 

and  here  the  vicar  stopped,  fumbled 
about  with  a  little  gold  coin  which  hung 
from  his  watch-chain,  and  continued,  "that 
is  to  say,  I  wish  everything  to  remain  as  it 
was,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Do  3^ou 
understand  ?" 

'•  I  understand  that  you  are  very  good  to 
me,"  said  Mopsie,  feeling  as  if  she  should 
very  much  like  to  go  up  and  kiss  him,  but 
not  daring  to  do  it,  as  he  never  expected 
that  sort  of  thing  except  when  she  bade 
him  good  night.  "  Then  is  it  really  true 
that  I  haven't  anything  any  more  ?" 

"  Nothing,  except  this  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  which  the  trustees  say  may  be  saved 
after  the  affairs  are  settled." 

"  And  if  I  did  not  live  with  you  ?" 

d2 
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"  But,  my  child,  you  are  going  to  live 
with  us — I  mean,  to  live  with  me ;  that  is,  I 
am  quite  sure,  miss — or  at  least  it  is  my 
wish  until  my  sister  makes  other  arrange- 
ments." And  again  the  vicar  began  to  fum- 
ble with  the  little  gold  coin. 

Mopsie  could  not  understand  who  this 
"  miss "  was,  that  kept  cropping  up ;  but^ 
ignorant  as  she  was  of  the  world  in  a  general 
way,  she  was  quite  sure  that  Tantie  would 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  any  arrange- 
ment which  kept  her  there  without  the  pay- 
ment of  the  regular  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year.     And  so  she  persisted. 

"  But,  uncle,  supposing  things  did  not 
go  straight,  and  I  could  not  live  with  you." 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  my  dear,  I  imagine 
you  would  have  to  do  something  to  earn 
your  own  livelihood,  and  I  really  do  not 
know  how  you  would  do  it.  Your  educa- 
tion, I  regret  to  say,  has  not  exactly  fitted 
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you  for  the  post  of  instructress  to  young 
people,  and  there  is  no  other  occupation 
open  to  you,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Unless 
you  were  to  enter  a  sisterhood,  and  I  really 
don't " 

"  No,  nor  I  don't,  either,"  said  Mopsie, 
energetically,  as  she  tried  to  picture  herself 
in  a  long  black  dress  and  cloak,  and  one  of 
those  stiff  white  caps  in  which  the  little 
sisters  of  the  poor  looked  so  pretty.  How 
she  could  keep  the  cap  in  its  place,  unless 
her  hair  were  all  cut  off,  would  be  a  stand- 
ing question ;  and  she  never  could  be  tidy 
enough,  even  if  she  was  all  right  in  other 
ways.  She  could  only  think  of  net-sprigging, 
and  she  was  going  to  mention  that,  when 
Mr.  Randolf  went  on — 

"  But,  as  T  said  before,  you  will  remain 
at  the  vicarage,  and  so  there  is  no  need  to 
trouble  yourself  about  it.  I  have  not  said 
anything  to  your  aunt  yet.     I  should  like 
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you  to  write  to  her  yourself,  and  enclose 
that  letter,  and  ask  her  to  tell  you  exactly 
what  she  thinks  about  it.  She  is  a  very- 
practical  woman.  I  did  write  to  her  rayself, 
only  a  day  or  two  ago,  but  my  letter  was- 
upon  quite  a  different  subject.  Now  good- 
bye, child,  and  do  not  let  it  be  a  trouble  to 
you." 

And  with  that  Mr.  Randolf  went  away, 
not  even  stopping  to  have  a  chat  with  Miss 
Maplethorpe. 

When  he  got  home,  he  settled  down  in 
front  of  his  writing-table,  and  took  a  sheet 
of  his  best  note-paper,  and  began  to  write. 
But  he  got  no  further  than  the  date  and 
"My  dear  Marian." 

Then  he  leaned  back,  and  the  curiously 
bright  look  came  into  his  face. 

''  I  am  sure  Marian  will  not  object.  In- 
deed, looking  at  everything  as  she  does, 
from  the  stand-point  of  duty,  she  will  see  in 
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it  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness.  And  for 
Mopsie  such  companionship  will  be  invalu- 
able. I  have  not  done  my  duty  to  the 
child.  I  have  not  filled  up  my  sister's  short- 
comings. I  have  left  undone  those  things 
which  I  ought  to  have  done." 

And  then  the  good  man's  thoughts  turned 
to  prayers,  and  he  asked  forgiveness  for 
what  he  considered  wasted  opportunities, 
before  he  allowed  himself  to  rest  upon  the 
pleasant  future  which  had  just  begun  to 
stretch  before  him.  For  Mr.  Randolf,  un- 
known to  anyone  except  the  bride-elect, 
was  going  to  be  married,  and  the  lady  was 
*'My  dear  Marian." 

That  was  what  he  had  written  to  Mrs. 
Maleveron  about,  though  probably  she  had 
not  received  the  letter  yet,  since  she  was 
travelling  with  Mrs.  Darrell  from  place  to 
place  in  South  Devon,  and  had  no  regular 
address. 
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Mopsie  Iselworth,  spite  of  her  various 
eccentricities,  had  a  fair  share  of  the  clear- 
sightedness which  follows  upon  singleness  of 
heart.  And  when  her  uncle  had  gone  away, 
she  went  back  to  her  own  room,  and,  before 
even  telling  Miss  Maplethorpe  anything 
about  it,  set  herself  down  to  think  about 
what  had  happened. 

John  Ducross  did  not  just  then  occupy 
her  thoughts,  save  as  an  unconscious  light 
and  background  to  them  all.  He  had  told 
her,  only  a  few  hours  before,  that  he  loved 
her,  and  she  had  said  what  she  felt  to  be 
simply  and  entirely  true,  that  she  loved 
him  too.  The  change  which  tliat  hour  in 
Thoroldsby  Copse  must  bring  over  all  her 
life,  was  as  yet  too  near  to  be  intelligible. 
It  is  possible  to  walk  through  a  rainbow 
without  having  more  than  the  vaguest  idea 
of  its  beauty.  People  standing  at  a  little 
distance   have   generally    the   best   of    the 
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prospect,  and  probably  Miss  Maplethorpe 
and  Phebe,  gazing  on  Mopsie's  happiness 
from  the  covert  of  their  own  quiet,  unevent- 
ful maidenhood,  saw  more  of  its  glow  and 
glory  than  she  was  yet  able  to  realise  for 
herself. 

This  she  could  realise,  however,  since  her 
uncle's  visit,  that  all  her  property  had  been 
swept  away,  and  that,  in  consequence,  Tantie 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  as  soon  as 
convenient.  So  she  read  the  Indian  letter 
over  again,  to  make  quite  sure  that  she 
understood  it ;  and  then  she  read  Mrs.  Male- 
veron's  admirably-worded  epistle,  and  then 
she  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"Dear  Tantie, — Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter.  I  can't  help  knowing  what 
you  mean  about  Mr.  Atcherley,  but  I  don't 
like  him  at  all,  and  I  don't  want  things  to 
go  in  that  w^ay.     And  Uncle  George  says  I 
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am  to  send  you  this  letter,  which  came  yes- 
terday. You  see,  I  have  lost  all  my  money, 
except  about  twenty  pounds  a  year.  Please 
write  and  tell  me  what  you  think  about 
everything.     Your  affectionate 

"Callis  Iselworth." 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

]\ /rOPSIE  kept  the  letter  open  for  Miss 
^'-■-  Maplethorpe  to  see,  and  then  she 
read  the  one  from  John  Ducross  over  again, 
and  kissed  it,  and  put  it  safely  away  in  her 
writing-desk,  and  dreamed  a  little,  and  got 
far  enough  away  from  the  rainbow  for  a 
moment  or  two,  to  see  how  beautiful  it  was ; 
and  then  everything  seemed  to  come  into 
a  tangle  again,  and  she  thought  she  had 
better  tell  Mother  Callis.  How  much  more 
Mother  Callis  meant  to  her  now  than  Tan- 
tie,  and  what  a  strange  instinct  had  led  her 
to  pick  up  the  sweet  name  so  quickly  ! 
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Miss  Maplethorpe  felt  that  something  had 
happened  when  she  saw  Mr.  Randolf  come 
up  with  that  very  business-like  look  upon 
his  face,  and  heard  him  ask  to  speak  to 
Miss  Iselworth.  She  thought  at  first  that 
he  had  been  having  an  interview  with  Mr. 
iDucross,  but  then  she  remembered,  with 
something  like  relief,  too,  considering  the 
expression  of  Mr.  Randolf's  face,  that  that 
could  not  be  the  case,  as  he  would  never 
have  gone  to  the  vicarage  so  late  ;  and  be- 
sides, Wednesday  was  the  week  evening 
service  at  the  little  railway  church,  and  it 
was  never  over  until  past  nine,  and  then 
there  were  poor  people  to  see,  and  other 
matters  to  be  attended  to.  Mrs.  Maleveron 
said  her  brother  rarely  came  home  before 
ten  on  Wednesday  evenings. 

Then  she  thought  it  must  be  something 
about  Mrs.  Maleveron  herself.  Was  she 
.going   to   be   married,  and  would   Mopsie 
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have  to  look  out  for  another  home — at 
least,  until  John  Ducross  took  her  to  his 
own  ?  Because  Mrs.  Maleveron  quite  had 
the  air  of  a  woman  who  was  ready  to  marry 
again — indeed,  she  had  dropped  one  or  two 
little  hints  which  almost  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  she  intended  to  do  so,  and 
perhaps  she  might  even  now  be  paying 
farewell  visits,  before  making  a  permanent 
change  in  her  arrangements.  If  it  were 
not  that,  Miss  Maplethorpe  could  think  of 
nothing  else. 

She  had  been  w^ondering  about  it  for  some 
time,  w^hen  Mopsie  came  down,  and  in  a 
very  matter-of-fact  voice,  just  as  matter-of- 
fact  as  micjht  have  been  suitable  if  she  had 
come  to  announce  that  a  button  was  missing 
from  her  gloves,  said, 

"What  do  you  think?  Uncle  George 
has  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  people  in 
India,  and  the  indigo  plantation  is  finished 
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up,  and  I  haven't  anything  left  but  about 
twenty  pounds  a  year.  I  have  been  writing 
to  tell  Tantie,  and  liere  is  the  letter  for  you 
to  see.  Uncle  George  says  it  need  not 
make  any  difference,  because  I  can  keep  on 
living  with  him  just  the  same,  but  I  don't 
think  Tantie  would  care  for  that,  when  I 
€ould  not  pay  her  anything." 

Miss  Maplethorpe  was  wise  enough  to 
think  so  too,  but  she  did  not  say  as  much. 

"That  was  an  unlucky  letter,  Mopsie,  but 
I  hope  the  other  made  up  for  it." 

The  rosy  colour  flushed  all  over  Mopsie's 
face.  She  tumbled  herself  down  on  a  stool 
at  Miss  Maplethorpe's  knee,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  lap. 

"  Will  it  do  ?"  she  said,  pulling  out  her 
own  exceedingly  short  epistle  to  Mrs.  Male- 
veron,  and  handing  it  up  to  be  looked  at, 
by  way  of  making  a  turn  in  the  conversa- 
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tion.  "I  must  show  you  first,  though,  what 
she  said  about  Mr.  Atcherley." 

And  off  she  went,  coming  back  with 
Tantie's  crumpled  letter  of  the  day  before. 

"I  was  so  vexed,"  she  said,  "and  I 
scrunched  it  up  like  that.  Why  couldn't 
she  be  quiet  ?     As  if  I  wanted " 

And  poor  Mopsie,  who  had  had  just  a  little 
too  much  excitement  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  burst  out  into  a  good  cry. 

Miss  Maplethorpe  did  not  try  to  stop  her, 
thinking  it  might  be  the  best  thing  for  her, 
after  all  that  had  happened.  She  only  read 
over  the  two  letters,  and  then  took  the  airl 
into  her  arms  and  let  her  rest  quietly  there 
until  the  storm  had  spent  itself. 

"Now,  Mopsie,  we  will  have  a  walk  to 
the  almshouses.  1  want  to  ask  the  chaplain 
if  Joan  may  have  leave  to  stay  a  day  or 
two,  to  help  Faith  to  get  up  the  wash,  and 
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a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  will  do  you  all  the 
good  in  the  world,  especially  after  Tantie's 
letter.  But  you  must  not  trouble  yourself 
about  it.  Different  people  have  different 
ways  of  looking  at  things.  It  will  all 
come  right.  Go  off  and  fetch  your  hat, 
and  we  will  talk  things  into  shape  out  of 
doors." 

Which  they  did,  and  succeeded  in  putting 
them  into  such  pleasant  shape,  too,  that 
Mopsie  came  back  as  bright  and  cheerful 
and  merry  as  ever,  with  only  just  the  little 
touch  of  though tfulness  which  could  never 
quite  go  away  from  her  any  more  now ; 
the  thoughtful ness  which  has  to  come  with 
all  that  is  best  and  sweetest  in  life,  or  it 
would  not  be  half  so  good  or  half  so 
sweet.  And  then  Miss  Phebe,  who  was 
always  very  busy  on  the  fortnightly  wash- 
ing day,  had  to  be  told  about  what  had 
happened  ;  and  as  she  had  no  time  to  come 
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into  the  parlour  and  listen  to  it,  Miss 
Maplethorpe  and  Mopsie  had  to  go  out  into 
the  kitchen,  which  was  smelling  so  deli- 
ciously  of  fresh  air  from  the  piles  of  newly- 
dried  linen  just  brought  in  from  the 
garden,  and  Mopsie  folded  the  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  feeling  very  proud  of  the 
exploit,  and  Miss  Phebe  damped  and  rolled 
up  the  "  starch  things,"  and  helped  Faith, 
who  was  busy  pegging  out  in  the  back  gar- 
den, to  sprinkle  and  shake  and  fold  the 
linen  sheets  and  table-cloths  which  were  poor 
Mrs.  Maplethorpe's  own  spinning.  Mopsie 
had  never  seen  a  wash  before,  because  Mrs. 
Maleveron  put  hers  out,  as  she  did  her 
dress-making  and  her  religion,  and  had  it 
brought  back,  ready  to  wear,  so  it  was  a 
wonder  and  delight  to  watch  all  the  differ- 
ent processes ;  besides,  as  Miss  Phebe  said, 
there  was  no  telling  but  what  she  might 
find  it  useful  some  day,  even  if  she  never 

VOL.  III.  E 
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needed  to  put  her  hands  to  that  sort  of 
thing  herself. 

"  Because,  you  see,"  she  added,  with  a 
glance  into  the  back-kitchen,  to  be  sure  that 
Joan  was  out  of  hearing,  '^  servants  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be,  and  some  gentlemen 
are  so  particular  about  their  cuffs  and  fronts, 
and  if  you  don't  know  how  to  do  them 
yourself,  the  washerwoman  will  soon  find  it 
out,  and  put  upon  you  to  that  extent  for 
soap  and  starch  and  blue,  that  you  may 
spend  a  fortune  upon  it  and  never  have 
vour  things  decent.  At  least  Mrs.  Atcher- 
ley  says  that  is  the  way  with  Mrs.  Bainsley, 
and  Mrs.  Bainsley  owns  it  would  have  been 
pounds  into  her  pocket  if  she  had  ever  been 
taught  how  to  do  tilings." 

Mopsie  looked  serious.  This  was  the 
other  side  of  the  rainbow.  And  she  deter- 
mined to  get  Miss  Phebe  to  teach   her  all 
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about  housekeeping,  lest  anything  so  dread- 
ful should  happen  to  her.  For  her  ideas  at 
present  upon  the  subject  were  of  the  va- 
guest ;  and  many  other  domestic  function- 
aries besides  the  washerwoman  might  have 
"  put  upon  "  her  to  an  extent  which  Phebe, 
trained  from  her  youth  up  in  all  the  mys- 
teries of  household  management,  could 
scarcely  even  have  dreamed  of 

In  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Maleveron's  letter 
having  been  duly  posted,  Mopsie  and  Miss 
Maplethorpe  sat  at  the  net  sprigging  in  the 
front  parlour. 

"Mother  Callis." 

"  Well." 

"I've  got  a  thought  in  my  mind." 

"  You  would  be  very  badly  off  if  you 
hadn't,  child." 

"  Does  that  mean  you  don't  want  to  listen 
to  me  ?"  said  Mopsie,  looking  up  quickly  to 

E  2 
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see  if  Miss  Maplethorpe  was  in  one  of  those 
moods  when  she  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed. 

''  Not  a  bit,  Mopsie.  I  was  only  thinking 
that  you  would  want  a  great  many  of  them 
before  long.  It's  a  long  road,  little  one,, 
that  you  are  setting  out  upon.  But  what 
was  this  particular  thought  about?" 

"  You  remember  telling  me  that  you 
could  earn  a  great  deal  by  this  sort  of  work, 
if  you  had  only  more  time  and  more  eye- 
sight. Now  why  shouldn't  I  stop  herewith 
you,  and  get  my  living  by  doing  it  for  you  ? 
1  believe  1  could  do  almost  twice  as  much 
as  you  do  in  a  day,  if  I  really  set  to  it." 

*'  I  believe  you  could,  Mopsie,  but  Mrs. 
Maleveron  would  never  allow  such  a  thing 
for  you.     She  would  consider  it  a  disgrace." 

Yet  Callis  felt  sucli  a  heart-beat  of  joy  as 
she  said  it,  at  the  thought  of  keeping  Mopsie 
with  them  always,  at  least  for  the  little 
always  that  remained. 
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"  But,  Mother  Callis,  Tantie  is  not  my 
aunt.     She  is  just  nothing  at  all." 

''She  is  everything,  Mopsie ;  at  any  rate 
until  she  chooses  it  not  to  be  so.  She  has 
taken  care  of  you  ever  since  you  were 
almost  a  baby,  and  you  must  not  take  mat- 
ters into  your  own  hands  until  you  know 
what  she  thinks." 

"  I  think  I  have  been  taking  them  rather 
much  into  my  own  hands,  though,"  said 
Mopsie,  colouring  a  little. 

"  You  mean  about  Mr.  Ducross.  Well, 
yes,  but  that  is  different.  In  one  way  Mrs. 
Maleveron  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  It 
was  not  your  place  to  ask  anyone  before  you 
told  Mr.  Ducross  that  you  loved  him,  when 
he  had  once  said  that  he  loved  you.  That 
was  a  thing  between  yourselves  alone. 
What  is  to  come  afterwards  you  must  ask 
other  people  about,  and  so  must  he,  but  not 
about  whether  you  love  each  other  or  not. 
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Nobody  had  any  right  to  interfere  with  you 
in  answering  that  question." 

''Well,  then,  supposing  Tantie  does  not 
want  me  very  much  to  stay  with  her,  when 
she  finds  I  have  lost  all  my  money." 

Miss  Maplethorpe  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  bold  way  in  which  Mopsie  put  it, 
no  drapery  of  circumlocution,  but  just  the 
unadorned  truth — exceedingly  unadorned. 

''If  Tantie  does  not  think  it  well  for  you 
to  stay  with  her,  T  shall  be  very  glad  indeed 
for  you  to  stay  with  me." 

"And  get  my  living  by  doing  the  net?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Ducross  would 
like  that.     You  must  consider  him  now." 

"So  I  must/'  said  Mopsie,  with  a  pretty- 
little  touch  of  the  submissiveness  which  was 
to  be  her  future  glory.  "  1  had  not  thought 
of  that.  But  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  not 
want  me  to  be  a  burden  upon  you,  and  so  it 
will  be  all  right.     And  T  am  quite  sure  of 
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this,  too,  Mother  Callis,  that  however  much 
Uncle  George  says  I  may  go  back  to  him, 
and  be  just  the  same,  without  paying  at  all, 
I  will  never,  7iever  do  it  whilst  Tantie  is 
there,  unless  she  says  the  very  same.  If 
you  won't  let  me  stay  with  you,  I  will  go 
right  far  away,  and  do  something  that  won't 
let  me  be  a  burden  upon  anybody.  I  will 
advertise,  or  something." 

"  All  right,  child.  But  wait  until  Tantie's 
answer  comes.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
make  up  an  advertisement  when  we  have 
thought  about  things  a  little  longer.  Your 
letter  is  hardly  in  the  post  yet." 

''  And  if  Tantie  is  at  Chalford,  I  can  get 
an  answer  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  am 
sure  she  will  write  as  soon  as  ever  she  can. 
And  you  will  see  she  will  write  ever  so 
nicely,  but  she  will  tell  me  that  she  does  not 
want  to  keep  me  any  longer.  I  will  under- 
take to  finish  all  this  piece  of  net  by  Satur- 
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day  night,  if  she  tells  me  anything  else  than 
that  she  does  not  want  to  keep  me  any 
longer." 

And  then  Phebe  came  in  to  ask  Mopsie 
if  she  would  like  to  go  into  the  kitchen 
and  see  the  starch  things  ironed.  There 
was  nothing  like  knowing  about  everything. 
And  Joan  would  show  her  how  to  keep 
the  iron  from  sticking. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TTIHE  letter  did  arrive  at  the  expected 
-■-  time,  Mrs.  Maleveron  not  only  having 
written  as  soon  as  ever  she  could,  but  having 
driven  over  with  her  letter  to  the  nearest 
post-town,  in  order  that  Mopsie  might  not 
be  left  a  day  longer  than  necessary  in  ignor- 
ance of  her  aunt's  intentions. 

Another  letter  came  for  her  at  the  same 
time,  but  Miss  Maplethorpe,  who  took  them 
both  from  the  postman,  discreetly  put  that 
one  into  her  pocket,  thinking  that  very 
probably  poor  Mopsie  would  need  something 
to  comfort  her  after  the  Chalford  communi- 
cations. 
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"Here  it  is,"  she  said,  coming  into  the 
parlour,  where  Mopsie  was  labouring  away 
with  most  un-Mopsie-like  perseverance  over 
a  square  net  shawl  for  the  Bishop's  mother, 
which  she  had  determined  to  finish  in  a 
week.  She  was  certainly  earning  enough  to 
pay  for  her  board  and  lodging  now,  if  Mrs. 
Maleveron  would  allow  her  to  go  on. 

"  Now  we  shall  see,"  she  said,  springing 
up  and  tearing  the  letter  open.  It  began 
thus — 

''Dear  Callis." 

Mopsie  flung  it  across  to  Miss  Maplethorpe; 
then  gathered  herself  in  a  little  heap  on  the 
floor,  and  placing  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
rested  her  chin  in  the  palms  of  her  hands,  a 
favourite  position  with  her  when  giving  her 
mind  seriously  to  anything. 

''There  now!  I  know  it's  going  to  be 
bad.  When  everything  is  right,  Tantie  calls 
me  Mopsie.     When  things  are  going  just  a 
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little  wrong,  it  squeezes  up  to   Mops ;  but 
when  the  worst   comes  to  the  worst,  I  am 
nothing  but   '  dear  Callis.'     Now  you  may 
read  the  rest,  please." 
Miss  Maplethorpe  did. 

"  Dear  Callis, 

^'  I  will  not  waste  time  by 
referring  to  the  commencement  of  your 
letter,  as  the  change  which  has  unfortunately 
passed  over  your  prospects  will  probably 
prevent  your  doing  anything  in  that  direc- 
tion now,  even  had  not  the  foolish  prejudices 
at  which  you  hint  not  done  so  already.  I 
will  proceed  at  once  to  the  more  immediate 
subject,  the  loss  of  your  Indian  property, 
which  requires  fresh  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  you  in  England.  You  are,  of 
course,  aware  that  my  connection  with  you 
is  merely  one  of  courtesy,  that  I  am  not  in 
any  way  responsible  for  your   guardianship,. 
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which  is  vested  in  Mr.  Denham  and  another 
gentleman ;  so  that  no  obligation  rests  upon 
me  to  provide  for  you  when  the  payment 
which  has  hitherto  been  made  ceases.  We 
are  simply  strangers,  except  so  far  as  I  have 
always  cherished  a  very  sincere  affection  for 
you,  and  behaved  to  you  exactly  as  if  you 
had  been  my  own  child.  But  I  am  not 
bound  in  any  way,  nor  have  I  any  legal 
authority  over  you. 

''From  the  very  light  manner  in  which 
you  mention  a  loss  which  ought  to  cause 
you  grave  anxiety,  I  infer  that  you  take  it 
for  granted  my  dear  brother  will  wish  you 
to  remain  with  him  ;  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  anything  of 
the  kind,  as  events  which  may  shortly  take 
place  will  make  quite  evident  to  you." 

''  I  wonder  what  she  means  ?"  said  Mopsie. 
■*'  But  wasn't  I  right  about  the  beginning  ?" 

Miss  Maplethorpe  went  on — 
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"I  have  therefore  been  exerting  myself 
in  your  behalf,  for  though  I  have  never 
received  that  gratitude  from  you  which  I 
might  reasonably  have  expected,  I  know  my 
duties  far  too  well  to  neglect  them  from 
any  merely  personal  feeling ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  have  met  with  a  situation  for 
you,  where  you  will  be  perfectly  comfort- 
able ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  I  shall  feel 
that  you  are  in  good  hands,  and  preparing 
yourself  for  a  more  remunerative  position 
hereafter.  Of  course  I  need  not  explain  to 
you  that  you  must  of  necessity  now  earn 
your  own  living,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
arranged  for  you  to  come  to  Mrs.  Darrell  as 
nursery  governess  to  her  four  little  children. 
She  promises  to  be  a  mother  to  you,  and  to 
secure  time  for  your  improvement  in  studies 
and  accomplishments,  so  that  you  may  after- 
wards be  able  to  command  a  better  salary 
than  the  fifteen  pounds  a  year  which  she  is 
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now  willing  to  give  you,  and  which  I  cannot 
help  acknowledging  is  sufficient  for  your 
present  slender  attainments.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  do  better  than  close  with  her  offer, 
as  she  is  most  kindly  disposed  to  you,  for 
my  sake,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  consult  your 
comfort  in  every  way.  The  children  are  all 
under  seven  years  old,  so  that  not  much  in 
the  way  of  teaching  will  be  required  from 
you  at  present,  but  Mrs.  Darrell  will,  of 
course,  expect  you  to  attend  to  their  ward- 
robes, and  this  will  be  a  most  admirable 
training  for  you,  since  I  need  not  remind 
you  now  how  often  you  have  tried  me  in 
little  matters  connected  with  your  own 
toilette." 

"  That's  the  buttons,"  said  Mopsie.  "  They 
v)ere  always  coming  off." 

"Moreover,  when  you  have  the  charge 
of  young  children,  you  will  know  for  your- 
self how  important  it  is  to  cultivate  liabits 
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of  neatness,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
a  year  or  two  with  Mrs.  Darrell,  who  is  a 
most  orderly  woman,  will  make  you  all  that 
could  be  wished.  As  you  have  always  said 
you  were  so  fond  of  children,  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  this  arrangement  excessively.  I 
have  only  to  add  that  dear  Mrs.  Darrell  is 
ready  to  receive  you  at  once,  as  soon  as 
your  preparations  can  be  made ;  and  I  am 
coming  home  myself  to-morrow,  in  order  to 
arrange  matters.  It  is  of  course  a  great 
disappointment  to  me  to  shorten  my  visit  in 
this  way,  but  I  never  consider  myself  when 
the  interests  of  others  require  attention  ;  so 
probably  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  couple 
of  days  after  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  you 
may  hope  to  see  me  again.  Pray  give  my 
kindest  regards  and  warmest  thanks  to  the 
dear  Miss  Maplethorpes,  and  believe  me, 
sincerely  yours, 

"  Isabella  Maleveeon." 
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''Now  you  see,  Mother  Callis/'  said  Mopsie. 

"Yes,  now  I  see,"  said  that  good  woman, 
opening  her  arms,  and  Mopsie  came  bound- 
ing into  them. 

"You  will  let  me  stay  with  you  now,  will 
you  not,  and  do  the  sprigged  net  ?" 

"  We  will  see,"  said  Miss  Maplethorpe, 
with  a  twinkle  of  fun  in  her  eyes.  "  But 
perhaps,  you  know,  the  four  children  under 
seven  will  be  the  best  preparation  for  the 
active  duties  of  life.  And  then  when  you 
have  taught  them  their  letters,  and  seen 
them  safely  into  bed,  and  put  on  all  the 
strings  and  buttons,  you  will  spend  your 
evenings  so  pleasantly  in  the  acquisition  of 
accomplishments  enough  to  command  a 
higher  salary.  That  is  much  more  sensible 
than  for  Mrs.  Maleveron  to  have  been  pay- 
ing for  them  during  the  last  few  years  out 
of  the  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

For  Miss  Maplethorpe's  indignation  was 
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roused,  and  if  it  had  not  been  satire  it  would 
have  been  tears  when  the  Maleveron  letter 
was  finished.  But  Mopsie  seemed  neither 
tearful  nor  indignant. 

^'You  see  I  have  got  just  a  little  money, 
let  us  say  twenty-five  pounds  a  year,  and  I 
should  think  my  clothes  cannot  cost  half 
that ;  and  if  you  will  only  let  me  stay,  I 
will  work  so  hard  that  I  think  I  shall  almost 
earn  my  living.  You  are  only  making  fun 
about  the  four  children.  You  do  not  really 
want  me  to  go,  do  you  ?" 

Miss  Maplethorpe's  only  answer  to  that 
was  a  long  close  kiss  which  abundantly  set- 
tled the  question. 

"  The  post  brought  something  else,  too,'' 
she  said,  demurely,  drawing  John  Ducross's 
letter  out  of  her  pocket.  "  I  kept  it  for  a 
little  while  because  I  thought  you  might  per- 
haps want  something  to  comfort  you  after 
the  other  one." 
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Mopsie  took  the  letter.  Apparently  it  was 
comfort  enough,  just  at  first,  only  to  hold  it 
in  her  hands  and  spell  out  every  single 
separate  word  of  the  address. 

"  But  supposing,"  she  said,  with  a  happy, 
saucy  little  smile,  "supposing it  should  make 
a  difference  to  him  too.  Supposing  he 
should  say  that  the  connection  is  merely 
one  of  courtesy  ?" 

"  Well,  then^  of  course  it  must  be  either 
the  sprigged  net  or  the  four  children  under 
seven.  But  I  think  you  had  better  run 
away  and  find  out  what  he  really  does  say, 
before  you  make  any  arrangements.  He 
may  have  something  quite  different  to  pro- 
pose." 

And  so  he  had.  For  about  five  minutes 
after,  Mopsie  came  back  to  say  that  he 
hoped  to  be  home  that  night,  and  that  he 
meant  to  see  Mr.  Randolf  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble,   to    ask   his   formal   consent   to    their 
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engagement,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
their  marriage  within  two  or  three  months, 
or  six  at  the  ver}^  most. 

''Won't  Tantie  be  glad?"  said  Mopsie, 
innocently,  as  she  turned  back  to  have  a 
more  leisurely  perusal  of  her  letter  under 
the  old  elm-tree  in  the  garden.  "  You 
know  she  will  have  me  quite  off  her  hands 
then." 

And  really  Miss  Maplethorpe  thought  she 
would  be  glad,  too. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

rpO  do  Mrs.  Maleveron  justice,  she  was 
-*-      smarting  under  severe  disappointment 
when  she  wrote  that  stiff  and  heartless  letter 
to  her  dear  Mopsie. 

In  the  first  place,  she  had  been  slightly 
chagrined  by  not  having  had  the  compan- 
ionship of  Mr.  Ducross  in  the  little  tour 
which  had  just  come  to  its  close.  Of  course 
it  was  not  his  fault.  The  interests  of  the 
school  no  doubt  demanded  his  presence, 
and  probably  he  was  quite  as  sorry  as  she 
was  to  have  missed  those  delightful  little 
entomological  excursions,  which  might,  had 
he  seen  matters  in  the  same  light  as  herself, 
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have  brought  them  to  such  a  successful 
issue.  That,  however,  would  doubtless 
soon  right  itself.  Evidently  she  had  not 
lost  her  power  over  him.  His  being  so 
eager  about  the  South  Devon  tour  had  quite 
proved  that,  and  with  a  little  management 
she  could  bring  him  round  again,  even 
though  the  Saxelby  people  did  say  he  had 
such  an  objection  to  the  society  of  ladies. 
Still  she  must  say  that  his  absence  had  been 
an  annoyance  to  her. 

Then  coming;  home  with  dear  Mrs.  Darrell 
to  Chalford,  after  the  little  tour,  she  had 
found  two  letters  awaiting  her — one  from 
her  brother,  which  had  been  there  some 
days ;  the  other,  only  arriving  on  the  morn- 
ing of  her  own  return,  was  from  Mopsie. 

Of  course  she  opened  her  brother's  first. 
It  was  to  inform  her  of  important  changes 
in  his  arrangements.  That  little  trip  to 
Oxford  which  he  had  spoken  of  quite  inci- 
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dentally,  as  though  his  taking  it  or  not  was 
of  no  consequence  at  all,  had  produced 
consequences  of  which  Mrs.  Maleveron 
never  dreamed,  so  convinced  was  she  of  his 
determination  to  live  a  single  life.  He  had 
actually  come  back  engaged. 

The  fact  was,  as  he  now  told  her,  that  for 
many  years  an  attachment  had  existed 
between  himself  and  Miss  Marian  Granger, 
the  younger  of  two  estimable  sisters  who 
lived  in  his  old  Oxford  parish,  and  wha 
devoted  themselves  to  works  of  charity  and 
merc}^  But  as  Miss  Marian's  means  were 
very  limited,  and  his  own,  whilst  he  was 
holding  the  living  of  Chalford,  were  in  the 
same  condition,  he  had  never  felt  justified 
in  explaining  his  feelings  to  her,  though  he 
could  not  help  hoping  that,  during  some 
part  of  that  time,  she  must  have  been  con- 
scious of  his  preference. 

Now,   however,  that  things  had  altered 
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with  liiin  for  the  better,  he  was  quite  sure 
his  sister  would  rejoice  with  him  in  his 
prospects  of  domestic  happiness,  and  also  in 
the  advantaore  which  would  accrue   to  the 

a 

parish  through  the  residence  in  it  of  a  lady 
w^hose  reputation  for  piety,  prudence,  and 
benevolence  was  on  the  lips  of  everyone 
who  knew  her  well.  He  had  written  to 
her  at  once  upon  receiving  the  news  of  his 
preferment  to  Saxelby ;  but  she,  with  a  dig- 
nity and  modesty  which  he  could  not  suffi- 
ciently admire,  had  declined  to  give  him  a 
definite  answer  until  after  a  personal  inter- 
view, and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he  had 
gone  over  to  Oxford  as  soon  as  possible 
after  his  settlement  in  the  parish.  Now, 
however,  everything  was  arranged,  and  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  in  six  weeks, 
both  of  them  having  known  each  other  long 
enough  to  make  further  delay  unnecessary. 
But  Mr.  Randolf  added,  with  considerate 
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brotherly  kindness,  he  did  not  wish  this 
happy  change  in  his  prospects  to  interfere 
with  his  sister's  comfort  in  any  way.  He 
had  been  turning  the  matter  over  in  his 
own  mind,  and  had  also  mentioned  it  to 
Marian,  and  she  was  quite  willing  to  accede 
to  his  proposal  that  Mrs.  Maleveron  and 
Mopsie  should  live  with  him  as  heretofore. 
Or,  if  his  sister  preferred  it,  he  should  be 
happy  to  make  her  an  allowance,  which, 
with  her  own  little  income,  and  the  amount 
paid  by  Mopsie's  trustees,  would  enable  her 
to  take  a  house  for  herself  in  Saxelby, 
where  rents  were  not  very  high.  Because, 
he  said,  he  felt  that  her  responsibilities  in 
regard  to  the  young  girl  were  great,  and 
he  would  not  on  any  account  interfere  with 
the  trust  which  she  had  held  for  so  many 
years. 

It  was  a  kind,  thoughtful  letter,  and  Mrs. 
Maleveron  felt,  when  she  had  read  it,  that, 
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if  the  thing  had  to  be  done  at  all,  it  could 
not  have  been  done  better.  Her  own  com- 
mon sense,  of  which  she  had  enough,  told 
her  that  her  brother  had  a  perfect  right  to 
please  himself,  and  that,  if  he  chose  to 
marry,  her  interest  would  be  to  accept  the 
position  with  as  much  pleasantness  as  possi- 
ble. As  for  remaining  with  him,  she  thought 
she  should  scarcely  like  to  do  that,  since 
she  could  no  longer  take  her  place  at  the 
head  of  his  table,  or  arrange  matters  in 
the  house  to  her  own  satisfaction.  Miss 
Grander  beino;  a  w^oman  who  knew  what 
was  due  to  herself,  and  who  would  not  be 
likely  to  give  up  her  rights  to  anyone. 
Neither  should  she,  under  present  circum- 
stances, care  to  burden  herself  with  a  house, 
it  being  highly  probable  that  that  arrange- 
ment would  be  only  temporary.  But  she 
should  be  very  glad  to  accept  her  brother's 
kind  offer  of  an  allowance,  and  tlien,  with 
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her  own  income  and  Mopsie's,  she  would 
take  handsomely-furnished  roomsin  the  best 
part  of  the  town,  and  keep  up  a  good  ap- 
pearance, until  she  saw  how  matters  were 
likely  to  end. 

This  was  the  conclusion  she  arrived  at, 
after  reading  through  and  pondering  Mr. 
Eandolf's  letter.  She  then  turned  to  Mop- 
sie's, which  compelled  her  to  take  all  her 
plans  to  pieces  again. 

She  had  to  read  both  that  and  the  Indian 
letter  two  or  three  times  over  before  she 
could  quite  understand  the  bearings  of  the 
situation.  When  at  last  they  did  reveal 
themselves  to  her,  a  very  dark  shade  came 
over  her  face,  and  she  knitted  her  finely- 
pencilled  eyebrows  until  there  was  no  longer 
any  beauty  left  in  them. 

What  an  unprecedented  nuisance  for  the 
girl  to  lose  her  property  just  at  the  time 
when  it  was  becoming  so  necessary  to  the 
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comfortable  arrangement  of  affairs  !  Be- 
cause, at  the  outside,  she  could  not  expect 
her  brother  to  allow  her  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  a  year ;  and  that,  with  the 
mere  pittance  which  her  poor  dear  husband 
had  left  her,  would  go  but  a  very  little  way 
towards  keeping  up  anything  like  a  good 
appearance  in  the  place.  Whereas,  with 
that  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  which  had 
been  paid  so  regularly,  and  with  only  a  girl 
of  Mopsie's  exceedingly  small  requirements 
to  provide  for  out  of  it,  such  a  great  deal 
might  have  been  done.  Because,  to  do  the 
girl  justice,  she  was  not  at  all  unreasonable 
in  matters  of  dress.  Any  old  thing  might 
be  made  down  for  her,  she  was  quite  con- 
tent. Plumes,  laces,  bows,  odds  and  ends, 
which  young  people  were  generally  so  fond 
of,  she  did  not  seem  to  care  for  a  bit,  and 
never  so  much  as  asked  for  anything;  to  be 
spent  upon  her  in  brooches  and  sleeve  links,. 
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which  was  very  convenient.  So  long  as  she 
could  get  a  holland  frock  clean  on  three 
times  a  week,  and  not  be  very  much  scolded 
when  she  spoilt  it  by  climbing  into  that  old 
apple-tree,  she  never  thought  of  anything 
else.  So  that  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able margin  round  the  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds. 

However,  there  was  one  comfort.  She 
was  in  no  way  bound  to  provide  for  the  girl, 
now  that  her  property  was  gone.  George 
had  talked  about  responsibilities  in  connec- 
tion with  her,  but  that  was  pure  nonsense. 
She  had  no  legal  connection  with  her  what- 
ever, having  merely  undertaken  the  care  of 
her  at  her  father's  death,  at  the  request  of 
the  trustees,  who  must  of  course  now  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands ;  it  was  no 
concern  of  hers.  And  if  he  meant  moral 
responsibilities,  that  was  pure  nonsense,  too. 
She   never    troubled   herself  about    moral 
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responsibilities  when  her  own  interests  pros- 
pered better  without  them.  She  had  done 
the  best  she  could  for  Mopsie,  so  long  as  she 
was  paid  for  it ;  now  Mopsie  must  do  the 
best  she  could  for  herself. 

To  that  end  a  situation  in  some  quiet, 
respectable  family  would  be  the  most  desir- 
able thing.  Only  a  few  days  before,  Mrs. 
Darrell  had  been  saying  how  she  should 
like  to  meet  with  an  intelligent,  lady-like 
girl  of  good  manners  and  accent,  to  undertake 
the  care  of  the  four  little  ones,  for  really 
those  vulf^ar  nursemaids  sfave  themselves 
such  airs,  and  were  so  independent,  and 
would  not  so  much  as  put  on  a  button  or  a 
string,  unless  it  was  down  in  tlie  agreement, 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  doing  any- 
thing with  them.  She  would  cheerfully  give 
a  young  lady  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  and  treat 
her  like  one  of  the  family,  to  make  sure  of 
having  the  children  properly  attended  to, 
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and  to  know  that-  they  were  growing  up 
with  a  correct  accent,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  which  was  so  very  important. 

Mrs.  Maleveron  had  only  listened  then, 
blandly  assenting  to  everything,  particularly 
the  importance  of  good  accent  and  manners. 
But  now 

She  put  away  the  letters,  smoothed  her 
eyebrows,  and  went  downstairs  to  Mrs. 
Darrell,  who  was  doing  lace-work  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  two  elder  children  pull- 
ing about  at  her  dress,  and  tangling  her 
braid,  and  in  various  other  ways  making 
themselves  disagreeable.' 

Under  these  circumstances  she  was  quite 
ready,  after  having  expressed  proper  sym- 
pathy with  Mopsie's  misfortunes,  to  listen  to 
the  suggestion  which  Mrs.  Maleveron  had 
to  make ;  namely,  that  the  girl  should  come 
as  nursery  governess,  with  the  understanding 
that  she  should  make  herself  useful  in  keep- 
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ing  the  children's  clothes  in  order,  and 
should  consider  herself  in  every  way  like 
the  elder  daughter  of  the  family. 

''  And  you  know,  dear  Mrs.  Darrell,  there 
is  one  respect  in  which  you  will  find  her  ex- 
ceedingly suitable.  The  great  fault  with 
most  of  those  young  people  is  that  they 
never  know  how  to  keep  properly  in  the 
background.  Now  I  do  assure  you  Mopsie 
looks  upon  the  background  as  the  most 
comfortable  place,  and  your  trouble  will  be 
how  to  get  her  into  the  drawing-room,  rather 
than  how  to  keep  her  out  of  it." 

Mrs.  Darrell  allowed  that  that  would  in- 
deed be  an  advantage. 

''Yes.  And  she  is  so  thoroughly  in  her 
element  amongst  children,  knows  all  their 
little  ways,  and  can  tell  them  no  end  of 
stories,  besides  singing  to  them  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  if  the  nursery  happens  to  be  in 
a  place  where  you  will  not  be  inconvenienced 
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by  the  noise.  And  then,  you  know,  her 
accent  is  everything  that  could  be  wished. 
I  have  taken  the  utmost  care  of  that,  be- 
cause a  bad  accent  does  so  interfere  with  a 
girl  getting  on.  Poor  dear  creature  1  I 
am  afraid  there  will  not  be  much  getting 
on  for  her  now.  She  must  be  content  to 
earn  her  own  livinsf  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
for  I  am  sure  my  income  will  not  allow 
me  to  do  anything  for  her.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate." 

In  words  Mrs.  Darrell  allowed  that  it 
was,  but  in  her  heart  she  could  not  quite 
take  such  a  gloomy  view  of  things,  being 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  ladylike  girl 
to  teach  the  children,  walk  out  with  them, 
put  on  their  strings  and  buttons,  act  as  an 
elder  sister  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  drawing- 
room,  for  fifteen  pounds  a  year.  She  struck 
the  bargain  there  and  then,  only  stipulating 
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that  Mopsie  was  to  enter  upon  her  duties 
at  the  earliest  possible  period ;  in  fact,  the 
following  week,  if  her  wardrobe  could  be 
got  into  order  by  that  time. 

So  Mrs.  Maleveron  returned  to  her  own 
room  to  tell  Mopsie  of  the  successful  stroke 
of  business  which  she  had  accomplished  for 
her,  and  to  put  to  flight  any  little  dreams 
and  visions  which  she  might  have  cherished 
about  being  allowed  to  remain  at  the  vicar- 
age on  nothing  a  year.  Then  she  wrote  to 
*'  dear  George "  a  most  sisterly  and  con- 
gratulatory letter,  giving  him  her  cordial 
good  wishes,  and  hoping  that  every  blessing 
would  attend  the  step  he  was  about  to  take. 
She  had  long  felt,  she  said,  that  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  happiness  of  domestic 
life,  and  she  would  not  for  a  moment  damp 
that  happiness  by  hinting  at  the  serious 
change  which  it  would  involve  to  herself. 
She  was  thankful  to  say  she  dismissed  all 
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such  selfish  considerations,  as  unworthy  the 
affection  she  had  always  cherished  for  a 
brother  who  was  all  she  had  in  the  wide 
world. 

Then,  having  decided  with  herself  that  to 
expedite  Mopsie's  departure,  as  well  as  to 
check  any  little  unfavourable  influences 
which  Miss  Granger  might  bring  to  bear 
upon  her  brother  respecting  that  yearly 
allowance — there  was  no  telling  what  some 
women  were  capable  of  when  they  once  got 
hold  of  a  man — it  would  be  advisable  for 
her  to  return  home  at  once,  she  told  Mr. 
Randolf  that  as  the  time  was  growing  so 
short  she  grudged  every  moment  spent 
away  from  him.  Besides,  she  was  quite 
sure  he  would  require  her  help  and  advice 
in  preparing  the  house  for  his  bride,  and 
fitting  it  up  with  all  those  little  ornaments  and 
luxuries  which  only  a  lady  could  arrange 
properly.     Accordingly  she  had  determined 
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to  sacrifice  the  remainder  of  her  visit  on  his 
account,  and  should  leave  Chalford  at  once, 
if  Mrs.  Darrell  would  consent  to  part  with 
her  so  soon. 

Mrs.  Darrell  did  consent,  and  next  morn- 
ing the  lovely  Mrs.  Maleveron  was  on  her 
way  to  Saxelby,  there  to  work  matters  with 
such  success  for  herself  as  rais^ht  be. 
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CHAPTER  VIT. 

11  fOPSIE  was  still  sitting  under  the  old 
•^'-*^  elm -tree,  pressing  out  all  the  hidden 
sweetness  of  that  love-letter  from  John 
Ducross,  when  Mrs.  Atcherley,  accompanied 
by  Thomas  Burro wby,  made  her  appearance 
at  the  garden-gate. 

Burrowby,  catching  sight  of  a  little  pink- 
frocked  figure  gleaminij^  throu^fh  the  bushes, 
gallantly  made  his  way  thitherwards,  leaving 
Mrs.  Atcherley  to  offer  his  excuses  to  the 
elder  ladies.  Mopsie's  desertion  on  the 
day  of  the  pic-nic  had  slightly  disconcerted 
him  at  the  time,  but  he  was  far  too  conscious 
of  his  own  merits  to  take  it  as  in  the  least 
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implying  any  want  of  appreciation  of  them. 
Doubtless  Miss  Maplethorpe  had  old- 
fashioned  notions  about  keeping  girls  well 
within  bounds,  and  might  think  that  Mopsie 
had  already  been  sufficiently  blest  by  a  ten 
miles'  drive  with  him  on  the  box  of  the 
wagonette.  But  here  was  an  opportunity 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted  of  supplement- 
ing that  blessing ;  and  so,  giving  his  mother 
a  gentle  hint  that  she  need  not  hurry  her 
call,  he  was  soon  by  Mopsie's  side,  strong  in 
the  confidence  of  success  which  a  young  man 
with  a  good  figure,  good  address,  and  good 
prospects  has  of  course  a  right  to  feel  under 
the  circumstances. 

"  It  isn't  often  he  gives  me  his  company 
out  of  doors,"  Mrs.  Atcherley  said,  with  a 
prideful  glance  towards  the  elm -tree,  where 
such  a  morning  coat  as  only  a  London  tailor 
could  turn  out  was  now  contrasting  effective- 
ly with  Mopsie's  pink  frock;  "but  when  I 
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said  I  was  coming  to  the  cottage,  he  up  and 
made  himself  ready  directly.  Young  people 
will  be  young,  won't  they,  Miss  Maple- 
thorpe  ?  And  I  don't  doubt  but  what  he's 
got  an  attraction  here  more  than  at  home.'^ 

Mrs.  Atcherley  paused  here,  to  give  Miss 
Maplethorpe  an  opportunity  of  admitting 
the  proposition,  but  that  lady,  absorbed  in 
darning  a  fine  linen  table-cloth,  did  not 
make  any  remark  beyond  saying  that  she 
always  liked  to  see  young  men  going  about 
with  their  mothers.  She  thought  it  showed 
attention  and  datifulness,  and  every  mother 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  from  her  sons. 

"Well,  as  for  that,  Miss  Maplethorpe, 
I'm  bound  to  say  Thomas  Burrowby  is  as 
well  conducted  as  I  could  wish  to  see,  so 
far  as  not  giving  his  father  any  cause  for 
complaint,  and  never  has  done ;  but  it  isn't 
much  attention  I  get  from  him,  when  there's 
a  young  lady  in  the  case.     However,  I  say 
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it's  nothing  but  right  he  should  have  his  turn. 
We've  all  of  us  had  ours.  I  declare  he  was 
quite  in  a  bad  temper  at  the  pic-nic,  because 
he  hadn't  been  able  to  get  Miss  Iselworth 
to  himself  all  the  afternoon,  but  I  told  him 
it  looked  very  nice  of  her  to  keep  so  close 
by  you.  I  never  like  to  see  young  girls  all 
for  putting  themselves  in  the  Avay  of  the 
gentlemen,  do  you  ?" 

Miss  Maplethorpe  said  she  did  not. 

*'No,  and  there's  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  it  now-a-days.  It  wasn't  so  when  I  was 
young.  I'm  sure  the  way  Bella  Dibthorpe 
used  to  carry  on  before  she  was  married, 
was  more  than  anybody  could  have  thought, 
and  her  mother  never  so  much  as  checked 
her ;  and  I  told  Thomas  Burrowby  if  that 
was  all  he  had  against  Miss  Iselworth,  that 
she  kept  herself  to  herself,  it  was  only  what 
a  great  many  girls  would  be  better  if  they 
had  the  common  sense  to  do.     He  says  Mrs. 
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Bainsley  has  a  deal  of  style,  though  she  isn't 
the  sort  he  should  choose  for  a  wife.  And 
how's  Miss  Phebe  ?" 

*'  Oh  !  very  well,  thank  you.  She's  busy 
ironing  in  the  kitchen  just  now.  We  have 
had  rather  a  heavy  wash  to  get  up  this 
week." 

"  Have  you  ?  And  late  with  it,  too. 
My  poor  mother  used  to  say,  them  that 
irons  on  Saturdays  sluts  indeed,  and  them 
that  irons  on  Fridays  irons  for  need  ;  but 
she  wouldn't  have  said  it  o^  you,  Miss  Maple- 
thorpe,  I'm  sure.     You  had  a  reason." 

^'  Yes.  Wednesday  was  the  pic-nic,  and 
so  we  thought  we  had  better  put  it  off  until 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  give  Faith  her 
holiday  to  go  to  Broadminster.  She  said 
she  had  a  very  pleasant  day." 

"  Did  she  ?  Well,  it  was  all  right.  And 
so  did  somebody  else,"  continued  good  Mrs. 
Atcherley,  with  a  complacent  smile  on  her 
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rosy  face,  "even  if  Thomas  Burro  wby  didn't 
get  everything  squared  up  to  his  own  lik- 
ings." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  I  said  I  should  tell  it  to  you  the 
very  first  thing,  because  I  wanted  you  to 
have  it  from  the  family.  It's  sure  to  be 
talked  about  soon  enough,  because  of  them 
both  being  so  well  known.  But  I  daresay 
you  can  guess  what  it  is." 

"Is  it  about  Selina  and  Mr.  Anson  ?" 

''Yes,  it  is." 

And  Mrs.  Atcherley  loosened  her  bonnet 
strings,  and  made  other  little  arrangements, 
preparatory  to  a  comfortable  chat. 

"They  made  it  up  at  the  pic-nic.  I  knew 
as  well  as  could  be  it  would  come  to  that. 
They've  been  joking  her  about  it  ever  since 
he  came  to  dinner  that  night,  with  Mr. 
Ducross  and  the  old  vicar,  but  I'm  not  one 
to  count  my  chickens  before  they're  hatched, 
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and  so  I  said  to  Luke,  we'll  just  hold  our 
tongues  and  see  what  comes  of  it.  How- 
ever, it's  all  settled  now.  He  made  her  an 
offer  on  Thoroldsby  Toppin." 

"  And  so  Sdina  is  going  to  be  married. 
Well,  Mrs.  Atcherley,  I'm  very  glad,  and 
I'm  sure  I  wish  them  every  happiness. 
Selina  is  a  good  girl." 

And  Miss  Maplethorpe,  brightening  up  as 
every  kind-hearted  woman  ought  to  brighten 
up  when  she  hears  of  even  a  tolerably  suit- 
able engagement,  came  and  put  her  arms 
round  Mrs.  Atcherley's  beautiful  black  velvet 
mantle  and  kissed  her. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Selina's  mother,  wiping 
the  tears  out  of  her  eyes.  "  I'm  sure  it's 
very  kind  of  you,  but  I  always  said  you 
would  be  glad  to  hear  it,  because  I've  so 
often  opened  out  to  you  about  them.  And 
just  what  she  wanted  too,  because  you 
know  she  has    alwavs  set  her  mind   on   a 
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clergyman,  on  account  of  being  able  to  get 
into  society  more.  And  I  don't  see  why 
we  need  keep  it  a  secret  neither,  being  as 
good  a  match  as  Bella  Dibthorpe  has  made 
for  herself." 

''  No  need  at  all,"  said  Miss  Maplethorpe. 
"  I  suppose  the  3^oung  people  will  not  wait 
very  long." 

''  Well,  no.  My  husband  says  he  means 
to  do  handsomely  by  them,  for  money's  no 
object  to  him  now.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
he  makes  it  up  three  hundred  a  year  to 
them.  He's  rare  and  pleased,  is  Luke, 
about  it.  He  always  did  say  he  should  like 
a  clergyman  for  one  of  them,  because  of 
the  Dibthorpes  being  so  stuck  up  ever  since 
they  got  Bella  married  to  Mr.  Bainsley,  and 
him  only  a  proctor,  which  isn't  much  after 
all.  I'm  going  round  to  tell  Mrs.  Dibthorpe 
this  very  day,  but  1  thought  I  should  like 
you  to  know  first." 
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"Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Maplethorpe, 
thinking  how  differently  things  had  gone 
when  she  was  engaged  herself,  now  nearly 
forty  years  ago ;  how  quietly  the  memory 
of  that  sweet  evening  had  been  treasured, 
as  quite  too  precious  for  the  keeping  of  even 
their  nearest  friends,  and  how  even  now, 
because  of  that  very  silence,  it  was  still  holy, 
unbreathed  upon  by  idle  gossip,  unspoiled 
by  the  touch  of  curiosity.  A  memory  for 
herself  alone,  making  all  life  beautiful.  But 
doubtless  Selina  looked  at  things  in  a  very 
different  light,  and  was  just  as  happy  in 
calling  her  friends  and  her  neighbours  to- 
gether, to  rejoice  with  her  over  that  piece 
of  marriage  gold,  which,  truth  to  tell,  she 
had  been  looking  for  very  diligently  ever 
since  she  left  Miss  Debonair's  finishino: 
■establishment  at  Broadminster. 

''The  wedding's  to  be  in  three  months," 
continued  Mrs.  Atcherley,  briskly,  being  of 
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course  ignorant  of  the  light  in  which  Miss 
Maplethorpe  was  looking  at  things,  "and 
Selina  says  she  means  to  have  it  as  gay  as 
gay  can  be,  with  eight  bridesmaids,  four  of 
them  in  pea  green  and  four  in  pink,  and  all 
the  things  down  from  London.  Luke  says 
it  shall  be  such  a  wedding  as  hasn't  been  in 
the  Abbey  since  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Borrowmont  was  married,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that's  why  Selina's  to  have 
eight.  Mrs.  Borrowmont  only  had  six,  and 
them  in  the  poorest  of  white  muslin,  for  I 
got  near  enough  to  them,  coming  out  of  the 
vestry,  to  guess  it  at  a  shilling  a  yard.  But 
they  w^ere  a  dreadfully  poor  family  were 
the  Lord  Merivale's,  and  she  one  of  nine. 
Her  urtcle  gave  her  the  silk  she  was  married 
in,  or  I  daresay  it  would  have  been  much  of 
a  muchness  with  the  muslin.  I  should  think 
you  remember  the  Avedding,  Miss  Maple- 
thorpe." 
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"  Yes.  Phebe  and  I  stood  in  the  Abbey 
Close  to  see  them  come  out.  Everything 
looked  so  prett}^,  for  it  was  spring-time,  and 
oh  !  the  flowers  on  each  side,  up  to  the 
west  door,  and  inside  too,  as  far  as  ever  we 
could  see ;  ferns  and  lilies  and  azaleas,  and 
then  the  children  scattered  them  under  her 
feet.  Phebe  said  she  had  never  seen  any- 
thing so  pretty." 

"  Well,  yes,  if  the  materials  had  been 
better,  I  shouldn't  have  said  but  what  it  was 
a  very  handsome  wedding.  Selina's  silk  is 
to  be  as  rich  as  money  can  buy  it,  her  pa 
says,  and  he's  going  to  give  all  the  brides- 
maids theirs.  I  don't  put  a  word  in,  for 
Selina  knows  more  about  it  than  what  I  do  ; 
but  so  long  as  she's  happy,  I  shouldn't  "mind  if 
it  was  nothing  but  plain  Avhite  book  at  nine- 
pence  halfpenny." 

"  Except  the  Dibthorpes,"  said  Miss  Maple- 
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thorpe,  with  a  comical  look  which  Mrs. 
Atcherley  did  not  catch. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  should  like  Bella  to  see 
that  we  can  put  a  good  foot  forward,  and 
she's  sure  to  be  over.  Luke  says  it  won't 
be  long  before  Millicent  gets  oflP,  too ;  that 
Mr.  Strengle  that  Bella  brought  to  the  pic- 
nic scarcely  seems  able  to  keep  himself  out 
of  the  house,  and  if  they  do  make  anything 
of  it,  I  expect  it'll  be  a  double  wedding,  for 
he  wants  to  be  off  back  to  Germany  before 
the  end  of  summer.  Millicent  don't  say 
anything,  for  she's  a  quieter  sort  than  w4iat 
my  Selina  is ;  but  I  can  see  it  in  her  face  as 
plain  as  can  be  what  she  means,  and  gives 
him  every  encouragement,  I'm  sure." 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Bainsley  knows  him," 
suggested  Miss  Maplethorpe,  to  whom  Mrs. 
Maleverons  ex-lover  had  not  much  com- 
mended himself  during  the  ride  to  and  from 
Thoroldsby  Moor. 
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"  I  suppose  he  does.  Bella  says  he  comes 
of  a  regular  family,  though  they  haven't 
a  deal  to  do  with,  and  he  talks  about  the 
great  folks  as  if  he  was  hand  and  glove  with 
them.  Millicent's  a  sharp  girl,  and  she  says 
she  wouldn't  wish  for  anything  better, 
because  you  see  she  has  always  thought  a 
deal,  ever  since  she  went  to  Miss  Debonair's, 
about  people  well  up,  and  she  says  being 
called  von  is  as  much  as  being  amongst  the 
county  people  round  here.  I  say  it  sounds 
Y\^e  fond  to  me,  but  I  daresay  I  don't  know. 
She's  quite  left  off  with  Mr.  Ducross  now, 
or  her  pa  and  me  both  thought  a  bit  since 
that  was  going  to  come  to  something." 

Miss  Maplethorpe  was  silent.  Mrs. 
Atcherley,  taking  it  as  only  natural  that  she 
should  not  be  so  much  interested  in  pros- 
pects which  had  not  as  yet  reached  the 
definiteness  of  an  engagement,  continued  : 

"  I  tell  my  husband  if  it  comes  to  that  we 
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shall  be  just  the  same  as  when  we  were  first 
married,  and  Thomas  Burrowb}^  and  Milli- 
cent  were  off  at  boarding-school.  I've  often 
thought  those  were  the  best  times,  before 
business  got  up  so  and  Luke  was  so  particu- 
lar about  his  wines,  and  I  only  kept  two  in 
the  kitchen,  and  could  give  an  eye  to  drip- 
ping and  that  sort  of  thing  myself,  which 
my  present  cook  would  flare  up  like  a  fur- 
nace if  I  ventured  to  mention.  But  I  do 
declare,  here's  Thomas  Burrowby  coming 
up.  How  the  time  must  have  gone,  for  he 
told  me  particularly  I  needn't  hurry  him  if 
I  wanted  to  go  back  under  half  an  hour, 
and  it  can't  be  that." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Callis,  "I've  done  a 
great  piece  of  darning." 

And  so  she  had,  for  she  spread  it  out  to 
see,  whilst  Mrs.  Atcherley  tied  her  bonnet- 
strings  and  put  herself  generally  to  rights 
for  going  home. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

II /rOPSIE  could  not  have  made  that 
^'-^  garden  tete-a-tete  so  pleasant  as  young 
Burrowby  had  expected,  for  he  came  in 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  not  yet 
realised  the  best  that  life  can  give  him. 

**You  ladies  never  seem  to  be  tired  of 
talking,"  he.  said,  patronizingly.  "  I  can't 
think  whatever  you  find  to  keep  on  about. 
Should  you  mind  my  strolling  on,  ma,  if  you 
haven't  quite  finished  yet  ?  Beg  pardon, 
Miss  Maplethorpe,  I  declare  I  forgot  I  hadn't 
seen  you  before.  Lovely  morning,  isn't  it? 
Air  feels  like  June  out  there,  under  the  elm- 
trees." 
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''  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Atcherley,  jocosely,  not 
waiting  for  Miss  Maplethorpe  to  reply,  "  I 
daresay  you've  found  it  pleasant  enough.  I 
•know  the  time  when  I  could  sit  out  in  a 
March  wind  and  never  feel  it,  but  that  was 
before  your  pa  and  I  were  married." 

Mrs.  Atcherley  looked  so  knowing,  and 
Mr.  Burrowby  looked  so  disgusted,  that  Miss 
Maplethorpe  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  I  believe  it  is  quite  true  that  when 
people  come  from  India  they  do  not  feel  the 
English  cold,  just  at  first.  Somehow  they 
get  such  a  great  deal  of  heat  into  their  sys- 
tem. I  daresay,  Mr.  Burrowby,  if  you  were 
to  stay  here  another  spring,  you  would  feel 
it  a  great  deal  more." 

''  That's  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Atcherley, 
whilst  Burrowby  stroked  his  moustache,  and 
looked  round  upon  the  little  room  as  though 
he  thought  it  needed  a  compassionate  allow- 
ance from  Government;  somehow  the  whole 

H  2 
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place  had  wonderfully  lost  its  charm  for  hiin 
within  the  last  half-hour.  "That's  very 
well,  but  I  believe  he's  got  something  better 
than  anything  he  brought  from  India  ta 
make  him  comfortable  just  now.  You  know 
we  must  all  have  our  turn,  mustn't  we,  Miss 
Maplethorpe  ?  Selina's  had  hers,  and  I 
don't  doubt  but  what  Thomas  Burrowby  and 
Millicent  won't  be  content  without  theirs." 

And  the  good  mother  smiled  complacent- 
ly as  she  buttoned  down  the  richly-braided 
front  of  her  mantle,  that  very  one  she  had 
given  twelve  guineas  for  the  week  before, 
because  no  one  else  in  Low  Saxelby  had  a 
figure  that  could  carry  it.  She  had  quite  a 
right  to  say  what  she  said,  for  did  she  not 
know  that  things  had  gone  to  a  certain 
length,  and  was  there  any  doubt  that  they 
were  in  train  for  going  the  whole  length  ? 
Besides,  what  woman,  who  has  the  proper 
feeling  of  a  mother  within  her  breast,  ever 
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dreams  that  her  son  can  be  other  that  ac- 
cepted by  the  girl  upon  whom  he  has  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  his  favour  ?  Mrs. 
Atcherley  did  not  doubt  that  Thomas  Bur- 
rowby  and  Mopsie  had  made  it  up  that 
very  morning  under  the  elm-tree. 

But  the  young  man  only  gazed  down  upon 
her  from  the  height  of  his  calm  superiority. 

^'  I  promised  to  meet  Dib  at  twelve  for 
billiards,  and  I  should  think  it  cannot  be  far 
oflP  that  now." 

"Half-past  eleven,"  said  MissMaplethorpe, 
not  without  a  certain  satisfaction,  arising  out 
of  her  knowledge  of  circumstances. 

"  Deary  me  !  you  don't  say  so  !"  and  Mrs. 
Atcherley  bustled  about  to  look  for  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  smelling-bottle, 
and  card-case,  and  a  loose  brooch  or  two. 
*'  I  could  have  declared  it  wasn't  past  the 
hour.  And  to  think,  Thomas  Burrowby,  of 
your  being  the  one  to  hurry  me  away.     But 
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it'll  never  take  you  till  twelve  to  get  to  Mr. 
Dibthorpe's.  Why  shouldn't  you  go  back 
to  Miss  Iselworth  now,  and  leave  me  and 
Miss  Maplethorpe  here  a  bit  longer?  I'tn 
sure  I've  that  much  to  say,  I  seem  scarcely 
to  have  made  a  beginning." 

''  Oh  !  very  well.  I  can  leave  you  here, 
if  you  like,  but  I  have  business  on  the  road, 
and  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  off.  We  men 
cannot  loiter  away  our  mornings  as  you 
ladies  do,  or  the  world  would  very  soon 
stick  fast.  Good  morning.  Miss  Maplethorpe, 
so  sorry  to  have  missed  you  on  Thursday, 
when  I  called  to  inquire  for  the  ladies." 

And  away  walked  the  young  promoter 
of  the  world's  progress,  supreme  in  all  that 
tailor-craft  could  do  for  him. 

Mopsie  never  said  what  had  happened 
that  morning  under  the  elm-tree,  and  no- 
body ever  asked  her.  She  was  a  real  little 
lady,  spite  of  her  outspokenness,    and   the 
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sometimes  comical  bluntness   of  her  ways. 

In  the  evening,  John  D  across  was  to 
come  home,  which  meant,  of  course,  tea 
and  short-cakes  in  the  best  parlour,  and  a 
stroll  round  the  garden  in  search  of  Mopsie, 
who  had  a  fine  talent  for  getting  out  of  his 
way  when  she  was  wanted.  This  was  the 
first  time  they  had  met  since  that  wonderful 
good  night  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and 
nothing  had  been  said  about  it  publicly 
since,  though,  of  course,  Phebe  knew  all 
about  the  engagement.  That  wash  had 
been  a  most  providential  thing  for  giving 
everybody  plenty  to  do  until  John  Ducross 
came  back  and  settled  everything.  Phebe 
had,  indeed,  asked  her  sister  if  she  thought 
the  money  would  make  any  difference,  and 
Callis  had  only  looked  her  through  and 
through,  and  said — 

''Fheber 

But  Mopsie  had  asked  herself  the  same 
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question  over  and  over  again,  and  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that,  before  ever  she 
could  see  him  or  speak  a  word  to  him,  she 
would  get  Miss  Maplethorpe  to  tell  him 
exactly  how  things  were.  After  that,  when 
they  met,  she  should  know  in  a  moment 
whether  it  was  going  to  be  merely  a  matter 
of  courtesy  or  not. 

The  train  by  which  Mr.  Ducross  was  to 
return  arrived  at  six,  and  so,  even  giving 
himself  time  to  call  at  the  Grammar  School 
and  see  that  all  was  risfht  there,  he  misfht 
very  well  reach  the  cottage  by  half-past — 
that  is,  if  he  were  so  minded.  Faith  had 
set  out  the  tea  in  the  best  parlour,  and  the 
cakes  were  covered  up  in  a  cloth  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  Phebe  peeping  at  them  every 
now  and  then  to  see  that  they  were  not 
spoiling.  She  had  lost  that  sort  of  right  of 
possession  in  the  head-master  which  had 
been   growing  up  so   unconsciously  during 
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the  last  six  months,  but  still  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  have  him  there,  and  to  feel  that 
they  had  so  much  to  give  him.  Phebe 
could  say  to  herself  that  there  was  no  home 
in  all  Saxelby  now  to  which  he  came  with 
so  much  delight  as  to  theirs,  and  even  that 
was  something  to  be  proud  about,  though 
she  must  say  she  had  had  her  feelings  when 
first  she  heard  what  he  came  for.  And  if 
the  Indian  letter  sliould  make  a  difference — 
But  there  Miss  Phebe  dropped  the  cloth 
over  the  short-cakes,  and  hurried  away  to 
her  own  room,  and  fell  on  her  knees  by 
the  bedside  and  prayed,  as,  indeed,  at  that 
juncture  she  had  much  cause  to  pray,  for 
help  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  enemy, 
and,  having  done  all,  to  stand.  For  she 
was  shocked  to  find  that  the  bare  thought 
of  Mopsie  and  John  Ducross  not  being  mar- 
ried after  all,  gave  her  an  unworthy  little 
feeling  of  something  that  was    not  pain — ■ 
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that  was  almost  the  contrary  of  pain.  She 
hated  herself  for  it,  and  it  passed  away,  and 
she  spoke  of  the  time  afterwards  as  "  a  sea- 
son of  much  exercise,"  though  no  one  ever 
knew  how  or  why  the  exercise  had  come. 
Probably  most  other  people  would  have 
had  the  same  feeling,  the  only  difference 
being  that  they  would  not  have  prayed 
about  it  at  all. 

Whilst  Phebe  knelt  at  her  bedside,  gain- 
ing the  victory  over  the  last  little  fibre  of 
selfishness  which  ever  crept  into  lier  heart 
in  connection  with  John  Ducross,  Mopsie, 
with  the  daintiest  of  blue  ribbons  tied  in 
amongst  her  rough  curls,  and  the  muslin 
frill  so  carefully  arranged  round  her  little 
white  throat  as  to  preclude  remark,  was 
hiding  behind  the  big  trail  of  ivy  which 
half  covered  her  lattice-window,  watching 
and  waiting,  as  those  can  only  watch  and 
wait  who  know  the  sweet  unrest  of  a  first 
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love.  For  she  had  her  hopes,  and  she  had 
her  fears,  and  there  was  the  pride  of  a  whole 
long  line  of  Iselworths  in  her  young  heart 
as  she  thought  of  what  might  be  if  that 
Indian  letter  should,  as  Miss  Phebe  said  to 
herself,  "  make  any  difference." 

Half-past  six  came,  and  then  seven,  and 
still  no  Mr.  Ducross  ;  and  when  they  had 
waited  so  long  for  tea  that  the  cakes  would 
be  quite  spoilt  if  they  waited  any  longer. 
Miss  Maplethorpe  came  up  to  call  her,  and 
found  her  there  with  the  tears  quietly  roll- 
ing down  upon  her  holland  frock. 

^'  He  knows  all  about  it,  and  he  won't 
come  now,"  she  said,  with  a  pitiful  attempt 
at  defiance  about  the  corners  of  her  little 
mouth. 

"  Nonsense,  child !  I  know  John  Ducross 
better  than  that.  He  has  not  come  in  and 
out  of  this  house  for  nine  months,  and  grown 
to  be  almost    one  of  ourselves,   for  me  to 
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think  that  of  him.  The  train  may  be  late, 
or  there  may  be  something  wrong  at  the 
■Grammar  School,  or  his  friend  may  be 
worse,  or  there  may  be  heaps  of  things  to 
keep  him  from  coming  at  the  exact  time. 
Come  down  to  tea  now,  and  that  will 
help  us  through  another  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

Which  last  remark  showed  that  Miss 
Maplethorpe,  in  spite  of  herself,  luas  a  little 
bit  anxious. 

But  just  then  a  black  figure  appeared  in 
the  distance,  crossing  the  Abbey  Close  ;  and 
when  Mopsie  had  dashed  away  some  tears, 
and  Miss  Maplethorpe  had  put  on  her 
spectacles,  they  both  found  out  that  it  was 
the  head-master. 

"  There  he  is.  I  told  you  so.  Now  wash 
3^our  face  and  come  down." 

But  Mopsie  wouldn't  do  anything  of  the 
eort,  though  the  sudden  light  upon  her  face 
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was,  as  Callis  told  John  afterwards,  almost 
the  prettiest  thing  she  had  ever  seen. 

"No,  I  won't.  At  least,  not  until  you 
have  been  first,  and  told  him  everything. 
And  be  sure  you  tell  him  that  I  have  only 
twenty  pounds  left,  not  a  bit  more  than 
that.  Promise  me  that  you  will  tell  him 
everything." 

With  a  smile  upon  her  dear  old  face, 
Callis  Maplethorpe  promised,  and  went 
down. 

It  was  all  right.  John  had  gone  first  to 
Mr.  Randolf,  to  tell  him  about  their  engage- 
ment, and  to  ask  his  consent  to  their 
marriage.  Mr.  Randolf,  of  course,  told  him 
about  the  Indian  letter,  thinking  that  it 
might  perhaps  make  a  difference.  When 
he  found  that  it  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  he 
gave  them  both  his  blessing,  and  even 
privately  told  the  head-master  about  his 
own  prospects. 
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"And  where  is  Mopsie?"  he  asked,  after 
he  had  explained  about  being  late. 

"  She  was  crying  at  her  window  until  just 
now,  because  she  thought  you  would  not 
come.  She  said  I  was  to  tell  you  all  about 
it  first." 

"Tell  her  to  come  out  to  me  under  the 
elm-tree,"  he  said,  and  strode  away  into  the 
garden.  Callis  said  afterwards  she  was 
quite  sure  he  looked  very  queer  too,  and 
gave  a  choking  sort  of  cough  as  he  went 
kicking  the  gravel  before  him  all  the  way 
to  the  summer-house. 

Mopsie  stole  down  almost  as  silently  and 
shyly  as  that  other  night,  when  she  was 
called  to  receive  her  good-night  kiss.  And 
if,  as  John  Ducross  took  her  into  his  arms 
and  called  her  a  little  goose,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  bad  names,  the  tears  were  still  drop- 
ping from  her  eyelids,  it  was  certainly  not 
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because  he  had  said  that  the  relation 
between  them  was  now  "simply  one  of 
courtesy." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

/^F  course  the  cakes  were  spoiled,  because 
^^  those  two  people  would  keep  on 
talking  to  each  other  in  the  garden  for  ever 
so  long,  and  Miss  Maplethorpe  would  not 
have  them  disturbed.  But  probably  no 
one  enjoyed  them  the  less,  when  at  last, 
fully  a  couple  of  hours  after  the  proper  time, 
the  little  company  did  gather  round  the  tea- 
table  in  the  best  parlour,  Mopsie,  the  quiet- 
est of  them  all,  with  a  glimmering  bright- 
ness about  her  eyes  which  told  that  the 
tears  would  very  much  like  to  come  if  only 
they  could  have  leave. 

Miss  Maplethorpe  could  have  cried  too, 
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only  at  her  time  of  life  people  have  more 
control  over  their  feelings.  She  was  so 
glad  that  everything  had  come  right,  and 
she  was  so  sure  that  Mopsie  would  never 
have  need  to  repent.  And  when,  looking 
at  the  tremulously  happy  little  face  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  she  felt  too  much  of 
a  tingling  sensation  under  her  eyelids,  she 
was  obliged  to  change  the  current  of  her 
thoughts  by  picturing  how  surprised  Miss 
Maleveron  would  be  when  she  heard  that 
that  most  eligible  situation  of  fifteen  pounds 
a  year  would  have  to  be  offered  to  some  one 
else.  She  had  never  liked  Mrs.  Maleveron 
very  much,  but  she  liked  her  less  than  ever 
after  that  heartless  letter  to  the  poor  child 
whom  she  was  so  ready  to  cast  out  upon  the 
world.  And  she  judged  Tantie  correctly 
enough  to  know  that  Mopsie's  prospects 
would  be  anything  but  a  pleasant  surprise 
when  she  discovered  them. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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As  for  Phebe,  there  was  a  new  light  upon 
her  face — a  light  of  perfect  peace  and  con- 
tent, since  she  had  cast  out  the  little  creep- 
ing evil  thought  which  stole  so  quietly  into 
her  heart.  She  had  won  more  than  she 
had  looked  for  in  that  half  hour  of  wrest- 
ling prayer.  Not  only  had  the  temptation 
taken  flight,  but  a  strange  triumph  of  con- 
tent had  come  in  its  place,  which  made  her 
able  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  the  two 
lovers  with  a  joy  which  was  as  pure  and 
perfect  as  their  own.  In  her  heart  now 
there  was  the  clear  shining  after  rain.  She 
had  never  felt  anything  like  it  before  in  all 
the  long  years  of  those  experiences  which 
had  been  recorded,  week  by  week,  with 
such  simplicity  and  earnestness  amongst  her 
sisters  at  the  class-meeting.  She  was  only 
able  to  say  of  it  afterwards  that  the  Lord 
had  lifted  up,  in  an  especial  manner,  the 
light  of  His  countenance  upon  her. 
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And  John  Ducross.  But  the  happiness 
positively  shone  out  of  him,  and  made  him 
look  for  once  in  his  life  almost  handsome. 
And  there  was  no  need  to  hide  it  either,  for 
they  all  understood  each  other  now,  and 
knew  how  things  were  going  to  be.  And 
though  Mopsie  might  turn  aside  with  such 
sh}^  pretty  wilfulness  when  he  attempted  to 
assume  any  of  his  lover-like  rights,  that  only 
made  it  all  the  pleasanter  to  bring  the  flash- 
ing colour  into  her  face,  and  tease  her  into 
bursts  of  delightful  petulance,  and  almost 
make  her  quarrel  with  him,  for  the  sake  of 
feeling  how^  much  power  he  had  over  her. 

Mopsie  was  in  a  very  variable  mood  to- 
night, and  to  keep  from  letting  anyone  see 
how  much  she  was  really  feeling,  she  had 
to  turn  everything  into  nonsense.  And 
sometimes  she  pretended  not  to  understand 
that  there  was  any  difference  now,  and  some- 
times she  put  on  such  demure  little  airs  of 

i2 
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propriety,  and  sometimes  she  made  believe 
to  be  so  astonished  when  John  asked  her 
opinion  about  damask  and  china,  as  if  she 
had  anything  to  do,  or  was  ever  likely  to 
have  anything  to  do,  with  what  he  chose  to 
have  in  his  house,  and  passed  on  the  ques- 
tion to  Miss  Maplethorpe  with  such  a  pro- 
voking air  of  unconcern  ;  and  yet  sometimes^ 
in  the  midst  of  it  all,  she  would  give  him  just 
one  momentary  glimpse  through  those  blue 
eyes  pf  what  was  really  in  her  heart  for 
him,  that  the  poor  fellow  scarcely  knew 
where  or  what  he  was.  He  only  felt  that 
he  was  a  thousand  times  happier  than  ever 
he  had  been  in  his  life  before. 

Then,  after  tea,  Miss  Maplethorpe,  like  a 
sensible  woman,  would  not  have  the  candles 
brought  in,  and,  instead,  they  sat  there  in 
the  window  recess,  and  watched  the  big 
yellow  full  moon  creep  up  behind  the  Abbey 
towers  ;  and  with  the  daylight  Mopsie's  wil- 
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fulness  dropped  away  from  her,  and  there 
came  instead  the  tender  unrest,  full  of  long- 
ing and  wondering,  which  steals,  Undine- 
like, into  every  girl's  heart,  when,  like  Un- 
dine, she  finds  the  true  life  begin  to  dawn 
within  her. 

How  long  they  might  have  sat  there, 
supremely  happy,  all  four  of  them,  but  with 
nothing  at  all  deserving  the  name  of  conver- 
sation stirring  amongst  them,  nobody  can 
tell ;  for  after  what  seemed  to  John  Du- 
cross  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  though  it  was  really  about  five  times 
as  much,  a  dainty  step  was  heard  on  the 
gravel  walk,  and  a  soft  low  voice  asked  for 
Miss  Maplethorpe,  and  Mopsie,  springing 
from  her  foot-stool  by  the  side  of  John  Du- 
cross,  had  scarcely  time  to  deposit  herself  in 
a  more  appropriate  situation,  when  Mrs. 
Maleveron,  lady-like,  persuasive,  confiding 
as  of  yore,  glided  in  with  a  smile  for  every- 
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one,  and  a  kiss  for  Mrs.  Darrell's  future 
nursery-governess,  which  there,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses,  abated  not  one  whit  of  its 
usual  sweetness. 

She  had  travelled  all  day,  and  reached 
the  vicarage  about  half  an  hour  before. 
Finding  her  brother,  to  whom  she  had  not 
intimated  the  probable  time  of  her  arrival, 
absent  at  a  committee  meeting,  she  had  re- 
freshed herself  with  a  glass  of  sherry,  trim- 
med up  her  toilette  a  little,  and  set  off  at 
once  to  Miss  Maplethorpe's  cottage,  there  to 
tell  Mopsie  more  fully  the  arrangements  she 
had  made  for  her,  and  to  hurry  on  her 
preparations  for  starting  to  Chalford  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

"  And  to  think  of  finding  you  here,  Mr. 
Ducross !"  she  said,  after  all  the  other  greet- 
ings had  been  duly  distributed.  *'  That  is 
such  a  treat.  Do  you  know,  you  disap- 
pointed Mrs.  Darrell  so    about  that    little 
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Devonshire  tour?  She  says  she  will  never 
trust  a  man  again.  Now  just  think  what  you 
have  done  !" 

John  said,  with  a  beaming  countenance, 
not  clearly  discernible  in  the  moonlight, 
that  he  was  very  sorry,  but  the  Grammar 
School,  &c. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  told  poor  Mrs.  Darrell  I  was 
quite  sure  you  would  have  come  if  you 
possibly  could,  but  she  did  not  get  over  it 
for  ever  so  long.  She  had  planned  so  many 
excursions  for  us  to  take  together,  and  you 
know  it  is  so  delightful  to  be  with  some  one 
who  knows  all  about  everything,  as  you  do, 
Mr.  Ducross." 

Mr.  Ducross  disclaimed  the  compliment, 
and  Miss  Maplethorpe  asked  if  candles 
should  be  brought  in. 

"  Oh  !  please  no — at  least,  not  for  me.  I 
do  think  this  moonlight  is  so  delicious,  and 
I  am  really  such  a  fright,  after  travelling  all 
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clay,  that  I  should  not  wish  even  the  light 
of  a  candle  to  shine  upon  me,  under  present 
circumstances."  Mrs.  Maleveron  paused 
here,  to  give  Mr.  Ducross,  or  some  one  else, 
time  to  say  that,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
look  anything  like  a  fright;  but  nobody 
made  the  remark,  and  she  went  on — "  I 
felt  as  if  I  must  come  at  once,  dear  Miss 
Maplethorpe,  to  tell  you  how  very,  very 
grateful  I  am  for  all  your  kindness  to 
Mopsie.  You  don't  know  what  a  weight  it 
lifted  from  my  mind  to  have  her  in  such 
good  care.  Wasn't  it  good  of  her  now,  Mr. 
Ducross,  to  keep  my  little  pet  such  a  long 
time  ?" 

Mr.  Ducross  said,  with  unaffected  earnest- 
ness, that  it  was  indeed  very  good  of  Miss 
Maplethorpe.  Of  course  it  had  made  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  to  him,  but  he 
did     not     say    that,    and    Mrs.    Maleveron 
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could  not  see  it  in  his  face,  on  account  of 
the  candles  not  having  been  brought  in. 
But  she  was  astonished  at  the  change  in 
his  voice  and  manner.  There  was  nothing 
now  of  v/hat  she  midit  almost  call  the  old 
discourtesy  about  him.  Doubtless  he  was 
pleased  to  see  her  back  again,  and  that 
made  the  difference. 

This  conviction  gave  new  sweetness  to 
her  own  voice  as  she  continued, 

"  And  I  do  so  very  much  hope,  Mr.  Du- 
cross,  that  you  have  been  kind  to  my  poor  old 
brother  whilst  I  have  been  away.  I  assure 
you  it  made  me  quite  miserable  sometimes 
to  think  how  lonely  it  must  be  for  him  in 
that  big  house,  all  by  himself.  I  really  at 
one  time  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  write 
and  ask  you  myself  if  you  would  go  in  pretty 
often  and  have  a  ci^rar  with  him.  Now  I  won- 
der  if  you  would  have  been  very,  very  much 
shocked  lilhacl  done  anything  so  improper." 
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'^  Not  in  the  least,"  said  John,  innocentl}', 
thinking  that  the  impropriety  referred  to 
the  smoking  of  the  cigar,  and  not  to  the 
writing  of  the  letter.  ^'  On  the  contrary,  I 
should  have  thought  it  was  very  kind  of 
you." 

Mrs.  Maleveron  smiled.  Yes,  he  had 
evidently  lost  none  of  his  old  simplicity. 
Just  the  sort  of  man  that  a  woman  who 
knev/  what  she  was  about  might  do  anything 
with. 

''Well,  really  !  now  I  feel  quite  sorry  that 
I  did  not  throw  my  scruples  to  the  winds, 
and  act  upon  my  own  impulses.  Only — " 
and  Mrs.  Maleveron  gave  a  gentle  little  sigh 
— "  I  have  sometimes  acted  upon  impulse, 
and  then  found  I  had  made  such  a  mistake. 
But  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Ducross,  that,  even  with- 
out my  writing  to  ask  you,  you  did  go  very 
often   to   see   poor   dear  George.     Do  tell 
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me  now  that  you  often  took  pity  upon  him." 
John  was  obliged  to  say,  being  a  man 
who  always  spoke  the  trutli,  that  he  really 
had  not  been  so  very  often  to  the  vicarage 
during  Mrs.  Maleveron's  absence,  but  that 
now — and  there  was  quite  a  perceptible 
brightening  in  his  whole  voice  and  manner 
— he  hoped  to  behave  very  much  better  in 
that  respect.  He  should  be  only  too  happ}^ 
to  come  as  often  as  they  would  have  him. 
Indeed,  his  fear  was  that  they  might  find 
him  too  frequent  a  visitor. 

**  Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Maleveron, 
putting  her  own  interpretation  upon  this 
sudden  desire  for  intimacy — "  how  can  you 
say  anything  of  the  kind  when  you  must 
know  it  is  the  very  thing  we  should  so 
much  like?  I  am  sure  dear  George  will  be 
so  delighted  if  you  will  come  over  as  often 
as  possible,  and  be  just  like  one  of  our- 
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selves.  The  idea  of  our  ever  being  tired  of 
an  old  friend  like  you  !" 

Could  she  have  heard  anything  ?  John 
thought.  But  no  ;  he  had  only  spoken  to 
Mr.  Randolf  about  it  for  the  first  time  an 
hour  or  two  before,  and  then  Mrs.  Male- 
veron  had  not  come  home,  and  she  said 
herself  that  she  had  not  seen  her  brother. 
Unless  he  had  had  some  idea  all  along  of 
what  v^as  going  to  happen,  and  had  given  a 
gentle  little  hint  by  letter  to  his  sister.  If 
so,  it  was  very  nice  of  her  to  take  this  way 
of  showing  him  her  good  will ;  and  the 
belief  that  she  ivas  thus  showing  him  her 
good  will,  in  the  matter  of  the  engagement, 
made  John  Ducross  feel  more  pleasantly 
towards  Mrs.  Maleveron  than  he  had  done 
for  many  a  long  year. 

"  And  now,"  she  continued,  turning  to 
Miss  Maplethorpe,  after  a  little  more  of  this 
agreeably-conducted    misunderstanding,    ''  I 
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think  it  is  really  time  for  me  to  be  going. 
You  don't  want  me  to  run  away  with  Mop- 
sie  at  once,  do  3^ou  ?  because  perhaps  she 
may  not  be  quite  ready ;  but  to-morrow 
morning — suppose  T  send  over  for  her  to- 
morrow morninf^ — will  that  do?" 

Miss  Maplethorpe  said,  truly  enough,  that 
the  longer  they  could  keep  her,  the  better 
they  should  be  pleased.  If  Mrs.  Maleveron 
could  even  spare  her  for  a  week  or  two. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  so  kind  of  you.  But,  3'ou 
know,  the  arrangements — there  will  be  so 
many  arrangements,  Miss  Maplethorpe,"  said 
Tantie,  with  a  pleasant  little  air  of  mystery, 
which  poor  John  thought  he  could  quite 
understand  as  referring  to  the  preparations 
for  Mopsie's  marriage.  "  I  tliink  I  must 
say  to-morrow,  or,  at  an}'  rate,  very  early 
on  Monday  morning.  And  oh,  thank  you 
so  very,  very  much  !  I  don't  know  ivhat  I 
should  have  done  without  you,  for  she  is 
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such  a  careless  little  creature — are  you  not, 
Mopsie  dear?" 

Mopsie  felt  she  could  not  deny  it,  so  was 
silent. 

"Though  really,  I  declare,  Miss  Maple- 
thorpe,  you  have  already  made  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  her.  I  cannot  think  how  you 
have  managed  to  improve  her  so.  But,  oh 
dear!"  And  Mrs.  Maleveron  said  this  as  if 
she  had  just  thought  of  it,  though  in  reality 
it  had  been  in  her  mind  all  along,  and  that 
was  why  she  did  not  propose  to  take  Mop- 
sie home  with  her  at  once.  ''  Do  you  know, 
I  was  so  stupid  as  to  come  away  from  the 
vicarage  without  leaving  a  message  for  my 
brother  or  an}^  of  the  servants  to  fetch  me  ? 
I  am  so  sorry,  but  could  you,  dear  Miss 
Maplethorpe,  let  your  little  maid  go  home 
with  me?  I  am  so  foolishly  nervous  about 
being  out  alone.  It  was  very  stupid  of  me 
to  fors^et." 
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John  D across,  as  in  duty  bound,  offered 
his  services,  which  was  just  what  Mrs. 
Maleveron  intended  him  to  do.  He  offered 
them  willingly,  even  eagerly,  because  he 
was  so  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  tell 
Mrs.  Maleveron  himself  of  the  sweet  new 
relationship  which  he  could  not  but  think 
from  her  manner  she  already  suspected,  and 
it  was  only  showing  proper  respect  to  her, 
as  the  one  who  had  had  charge  of  Mopsie 
so  long,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  intentions,  instead  of  leaving 
her  to  learn  them  from  the  vicar. 

So,  after  courteous  farewells,  they  sallied 
forth  into  the  moonlight,  John  turning  over 
in  his  own  mind  the  best  way  of  beginning 
the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TTE  found  it  more  difficult  than  he  ex- 
-"--^  pected,  to  make  a  beginning.  Men- 
tally he  tried  one  opening  after  another,  but 
could  not  hit  upon  anything  that  seemed 
to  introduce  the  subject  naturally  enough. 
And  this  gave  a  shade  of  embarrassment  to 
his  manner.  His  replies  to  Mrs.  Maleveron's 
little  remarks  were  short,  and  sometimes  so 
entirely  wide  of  the  mark,  that  she  felt 
sure  there  was  something  on  his  mind. 

She  was  not  at  all  displeased.  Indeed, 
that  he  should  feel  a  little  awkward  at  find- 
ing himself  alone  with  her  for  the  first  time 
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since  those  old  pleasant  days,  twelve  years 
ago,  when  they  w^ere  almost  engaged  to  each 
other,  was  exactly  what  he  ought  to  have 
felt ;  and  it  gave  her  much  more  confidence 
in  her  power  over  him  than  she  should  have 
had  if  he  had  been  perfectly  equal  to  the 
situation.  This  silence  and  absence  of  mind 
showed  that  he  was  remembering  the  past, 
probably  regretting  it,  wishing  that  it  would 
come  back  again.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking 
how  unkind  she  had  been  to  him.  She 
should  like  him  to  know^  that  she  felt  it,  too. 
So  far  as  she  was  concerned,  there  w^as  no 
reason  why  things  should  not  be  brought 
back  to  their  old  footing.  Indeed,  she 
would  have  brought  him  to  the  point  twelve 
years  before,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
too  fascinating  German,  though  his  prospects 
at  that  time  were  exceedingly  uncertain, 
beetles  and  butterflies  being  a  precarious 
taste  for  a  man  who  had  his  living  to  get, 
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and  not  much  to  depend  upon  in  the  way 
of  private  property. 

But  now  things  were  different.  That 
head-mastership,  she  had  heard  her  brother 
say,  was  worth  at  least  eight  hundred  a  year, 
and  meant  a  position  which  would  place  the 
future  Mrs.  Ducross  on  a  level  with  the  best 
society  of  Broadminster.  And  then  he  was 
one  of  that  easy-going,  unobservant  sort  of 
men  who  would  let  a  woman  do  just  as 
she  liked  about  money  matters,  so  long  as 
his  study  was  never  dusted,  nor  his  different 
brands  of  cigars  mixed  up  together.  He 
would  be  as  good  as  her  brother  George  for 
that,  and  praise  could  go  no  further. 

With  admirable  forethought  Mrs.  Male- 
veron  tripped  over  a  stone  in  the  road. 

"  Will  you  take  my  arm  ?"  said  Mr.  Du- 
cross. 

That  was  just  what  she  intended  when  she 
saw  the  stone.     With  the  cosiest  air  of  in- 
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timacy,  she  put  her  daintily-gloved  hand 
upon  his  coat-sleeve. 

"Thank  you  very  much.  It  was  so 
stupid  of  me  not  to  see  it.  I  suppose  I  was 
too  much  taken  up  with  my  own  thoughts." 
And  then,  as  Mr.  Ducross  shortened  his 
heavy  strides  to  keep  pace  with  her  little 
trimming  footsteps,  she  said,  "  I  see  you 
remember  my  foolish  way  of  always  want- 
ing some  one  to  help  me  on.  George 
has  accustomed  me  so  to  have  some  one 
to  depend  upon  that  I  am  sure  to  get 
into  trouble  now  if  I  am  left  to  myself.  Isn't 
it  foolish  to  be  such  a  baby  ?  But  you  know 
I  cannot  help  it." 

And  Mrs.  Maleveron  looked  up  to  him 
with  that  pretty  confiding  expression  which, 
twelve  years  ago,  had  well-nigh  worked  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  in  his  too  impressible 
heart. 

It  did  not  work  any  mischief  at  all  now. 

k2 
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Indeed,  he  scarcely  noticed  tlie  glance^ 
except  to  think  how  much  pleasanter  it 
would  have  been  if  Mopsie  had  been  by  his 
side  to  give  it,  instead  of  this  elegant  and 
well-appointed  lady,  who  said  and  did 
everything  with  such  charming  propriety. 

And  then  they  walked  on  for  awhile  in 
silence,  Mr.  Ducross  struggling  ineffectually 
to  find  expression  for  that  most  important 
item  of  information — his  engagement  to 
Mopsie.  Every  sentence  that  he  tried  to 
put  into  shape  seemed  worse  than  the  pre- 
vious one  which  he  had  discarded  for  it. 
And  if  ever  he  did  say  anything  which  might 
lead  up  to  the  subject,  Mrs.  Maleveron 
never  seemed  to  understand  it  properly. 
She  replied  with  exquisite  taste  and  feeling, 
but  somehow  not  to  the  purpose. 

They  were  now  close  to  the  gate  which 
led  into  the  back-garden  of  the  vicarage, 
and  as  yet  nothing  had  been  accomplished. 
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"  Shall  we  take  the  long  road  round  to 
the  front?"  he  said,  in  despair.  "The — 
the  moonlight  is  very  pleasant,  and  if 
you  are  not  tired.  But  don't  let  me  if 
you  would  rather — that  is,  if  it  is  at  all  in- 
convenient." 

That  again  was  just  as  Mrs.  Maleveron 
would  have  it.  Dear,  awkward  old  fellow ! 
He  had  not  altered  one  bit.  He  was  as 
ready  as  ever  to  be  wound  round  anyone's 
finger — anyone,  at  least,  who  knew  how 
to  take  him  in  the  riglit  way.  Yes,  she 
would  humour  him.  As  he  was  evidently 
so  very  anxious  for  it,  he  should  come  back 
to  his  old  position,  and  she  would  treat  him 
a  little  more  carefully  this  time,  suitors  not 
being  so  numerous. 

But  she  was  far  too  wise  to  appear 
unduly  ready  to  grant  what  he  desired  so 
much,  more  of  her  conjpany  alone  in  the 
-moonlight.     She  looked   up   into    his   face 
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with  a  pretty  mixture  of  coquettishness  and 
confusion. 

"  Oh,  charming  !  And  it  is  such  a  lovely 
night.  But  I  wonder — do  you  think  George 
would  be  vexed  about  it  ?  You  know  he 
is  so  very  particular.  1  often  tell  him  I 
might  be  a  girl  in  my  teens,  and  not  almost 
a  middle-aged  woman." 

Here  Mrs.  Maleveron  paused  for  her 
companion  to  protest  against  this  quite  too 
extreme  stating  of  the  case.  But  he  did 
not  protest  at  all,  queer,  absent-minded 
fellow  that  he  was,  and  she  went  on  with 
just  a  slightly  more  manifest  pressure  on  liis 
arm,  not  too  much,  lest  he  should  think  she 
was  tired,  and  insist,  in  his  carefulness  of 
her,  on  taking  her  home  at  once. 

"  It  is  really  quite  ridiculous  of  him,  but 
he  knows  I  often  used  to  get  into  mischief, 
and  I  suppose  he  has  not  learned  to  trust 
me.     Still   I   think  we   might   as  well   go 
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round  by  the  long  road  to  the  front,  and  if 
he  should  be  a  little  bit  vexed  with  me,  you 
will  promise  to  make  it  all  right  for  me,  will 
you  not?  Now  do  promise,  Mr.  Ducross, 
to  be  good  if  he  scolds  me.  Say  it  was  not 
my  fault,  will  you  ?" 

John  promised,  and  again  there  was  a 
silence  as  he  struggled  after  something  that 
would  in  any  way  express  his  thoughts 
about  Mopsie. 

They  had  gone  nearly  round  the  Close, 
and  five  minutes  more  of  even  the  most 
leisurely  walking  would  bring  them  to  the 
vicarage  front  door,  when  Mrs.  Maleveron 
said,  in  a  gentle,  half  timid  voice, 

"Do  you  know  what  I  have  been  think- 
ing all  this  time,  Mr.  Ducross?"  Mr.  Du- 
cross said  he  did  not.  In  truth,  he  had  been 
far  too  busy  with  his  own  thoughts,  to 
speculate  as  to  what  Mrs.  Maleveron's  might 
be.     "  Well,    do    you    know  ?     I    am  sure 
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3'ou  will  not  mind  my  saying  it  to  you,  but 
this  does  remind  me  so  of  the  old  days, 
when  we  used  to  have  those  delightful 
strolls  in  the  dear  Oxford  gardens.  Do 
you  remember  them  ?  When  you  used  to 
show  me  where  to  find  those  curious  beetles 
and  things,  and  sometimes  Mopsie  used  to 
go  with  us  to  keep  people  from  talking  so 
much,  you  know,  such  an  odd  little  creature 
as  she  was  then ;  and  once  she  said  if  I  was 
Tantie,  you  must  be  uncle — such  nonsense 
children  do  talk,  don't  they  ?  It  did  make 
me  feel  so  dreadfully  awkward,  though  of 
course  the  poor  little  thing  did  not  know 
what  she  was  saying.  And  then  those  cosy 
afternoon  teas,  how  pleasant  they  were, 
and  the  long  chats  with  George  in  the  study. 
Do  you  remember  them,  the  dear  old  times, 
Mr.  Ducross?'' 

Did  Mr.  Ducross  remember  them  ?     Had 
he  indeed  thought  of  much   else  during  the 
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past  two  months,  except  when  he  had 
been  actually  enjoying  the  sweeter  present 
with  Mopsie  ?  For  those  old  days  were  so 
mixed  up  wath  her.  It  had  been  so  sweet 
to  look  back  and  remember  her  as  she  was 
then,  the  wild,  wilful,  untidy,  affectionate 
little  thing,  always  getting  into  trouble 
about  rough  hair  or  torn  pinafores ;  some- 
times passionate,  proud,  bursting  into  tears 
at  a  false  accusation  or  an  averted  look,  but 
so  ready  to  forget  when  a  kiss  or  a  caress 
bad  made  all  right  again.  And  with  what 
pretty  pleading  looks  she  would  come  to 
ask  him  for  stories,  and  how  she  would 
climb  on  his  knee  and  tuck  up  her  little  feet 
and  fold  her  hands  and  look  into  his  face 
with  such  utter  delidit  when  he  bef^an  for 
the  hundredth  time  about  the  princess  with 
wings,  and  the  lady  that  lived  in  a  well. 
And  then  when  it  came  to  living  happily 
ever  afterwards,  she,  knowing  the  end  had 
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arrived,  used  to  put  up  her  rosy  lips  for  a 
good-night  kiss,  and  bundle  contentedly  off 
to  bed.  Dear  little  Mopsie  !  And  now  she 
was  all  his  own,  his  to  tease,  and  kiss,  and 
pet,  and  shelter,  and  take  care  of  until  death 
parted  them.  What  wonder  that  there  was 
a  thrill  of  unwonted  feeling  in  his  voice  as 
he  said — 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  I  do  remember  the  old 
times.  I  am  never  tired  of  thinking  of  them. 
They  are  dearer  to  me  now  than  ever  they 
were." 

That  was  almost  as  good  as  a  declaration, 
Mrs.  Maleveron  thought,  but  she  was  not 
the  woman  to  appear  to  take  things  too 
much  for  granted.  Enough  to  be  sure 
now  that  the  rest  would  come  in  its  own 
time. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  so  nice  and  kind  of  3^ou," 
she  said,  just  putting  up  her  chin  in  the  old, 
pretty,   child -like   way.     "I    felt   sure  that 
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you  could  not  really  have  forgotten,  only  I 
like  to  hear  you  say  it.  Should  you  mind 
taking  one  more  turn  round  the  Close?  The 
air  is  so  refreshing,  after  being  shut  up  all 
day  in  that  dreadful  railway  carriage.  I 
don't  think  George  could  be  vexed." 

Mr.  Ducross  assented.  He  had  very 
nearly  begun  about  Mopsie,  when  Mrs. 
Maleveron  put  up  her  chin  and  interrupted 
him,  but  he  thought  now  he  should  be  able 
to  manage  it  in  the  course  of  another  turn, 
and  then  he  should  feel  so  relieved. 

"  It  is  so  pleasant  to  renew  our  old 
acquaintance,"  said  Mrs.  Maleveron,  as  they 
came  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  ehn-trees, 
and  she  held  out  her  little  gloved  hand  to 
dabble  in  the  moonlight  whicli  filtered 
through  their  leaves.  ''It  makes  me  feel 
as  if  everything  that  had  passed  since  then 
had  been  only  a  dream.  It  has  been  suck 
a  loss  to  me,  never  having   you  to  talk  to 
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all  this  time.  Yoa  know  you  used  to  help 
me  so  beautifully.  I  could  look  up  to  you 
so  entirely.  But  it  was  all  my  own  fault. 
You  know,  I  think  it  was  some  peculiarity  in 
my  nature  then  that  I  never  could  keep  to 
one  thing  for  long.  You  know  I  was  just 
like  a  child.     I  used  to  tire  directly." 

Mr.  Ducross  thought  she  referred  to  the 
sudden  cessation  of  her  taste  for  beetles  and 
butterflies.  At  least  if  she  had  any  reference 
to  anything  else  now,  it  did  not  trouble  him, 
and  he  hoped  she  would  not  let  it  trouble 
her.  But  he  really  did  think  she  was  re- 
ferring to  the  beetles,  and  he  replied — 

"Never  mind.  We  often  make  more 
progress  when  we  take  up  a  thing  later  in 
life.  Those  boys  of  mine  yonder  will  learn 
twice  as  nmch,  with  half  the  trouble,  in  ten 
years'  time.  It  is  not  too  late  for  you  to 
begin,  and  I  can  help  you  again,  just  as  I 
used  to  do." 
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"  Oh !  Mr.  Ducross,  you  are  too  good. 
Then  you  do  not  forget  the  old  times?" 

"I  can  never  forget  them,  Mrs.  Male- 
veron." 

There  was  more  pathos  in  his  voice  than 
he  knew  of,  as  he  said  this,  because  Mrs. 
Maleveron  had  jerked  back  in  such  an  un- 
accountable way  from  the  beetles  and  butter- 
flies to  his  associations  with  Mopsie's  child- 
hood. Surely  she  must  have  heard  some- 
thinof,  or  she  would  not  refer  to  it  in  that 
way. 

But  duriiiGT  the  little  silence  which  fol- 
lowed  these  words,  they  had  come  to  the 
vicarage  door. 

"You  will  come  again  very  soon,  will 
you  not?"  Mrs.  Maleveron  said,  as  he  rang 
the  bell. 

^'  Thank  you,"  he  replied.  "  I  should  like 
to  come  very  soon,  and  very  often,  if  you 
will  let  me." 
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"  If  I  will  let  you,"  and  the  lady  laughed 
her  pretty  coquettish  little  laugh,  she  felt 
that  the  ground  was  quite  safe  under  her 
now;  "you  mean,  if  George  will  let  you. 
This  house  is  guarded  almost  as  if  a  princess 
lived  in  it." 

"  1  don't  wonder  at  that^''  said  John. 

"Don't  you,  really?  But  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  delighted  for  you  to  come  as  often 
as  you  like.  Dear  me  !  there  is  no  light  in 
his  study.  He  cannot  have  come  home  yet, 
and  I  did  so  want  to  ask  you  in.  I  wonder 
if  it  would  be  very,  very  naughty  if  I  were 
to  ask  you  to  wait  for  him  now.  I  don't 
think  he  can  be  very  long." 

John,  in  despair  of  getting  anything 
definite  said,  and  thinking  of  the  pleasant 
half-hour  he  had  promised  himself  with 
Mopsie  before  he  went  back  to  the  Gram- 
mar School,  declined,  but  said,  if  Mrs. 
Maleveron  would  allow  him,  he  would  come 
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over  first  thing  next  morning  before  church. 

"  What,  on  Sunday!  You  naughty  man! 
But  never  mind.  I  will  be  very  good  to 
you,  and  let  you  come  whenever  you  like, 
and  I  daresay  it  would  not  be  quite  the 
thing  just  now.  To-morrow,  yes,  to-mor- 
row, I  will  be  ready.  And  now,  please 
don't  keep  me  talking  to  you  any  longer,  or 
you  do  not  know  what  a  scolding  George 
will  give  me." 

And  with  a  playful  wave  of  her  hand, 
Mrs.  Maleveron  disappeared.  It  had  been 
a  very  successful  walk,  very  successful 
indeed. 

''  I  shall  get  her  told  to-morrow  morning, 
at  any  rate,"  thought  John  Ducross,  as  he 
hurried  back  for  Mopsie's  good-night  kiss, 
"  and  then  it  will  be  all  right.  And  yet  I 
am  sure  she  might  have  understood  what  I 
wanted." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

I /TRS.  MALEVERON  went  into  the 
■^^-^  dining-room,  put  aside  her  bonnet, 
ordered  up  tea  and  toast,  and  fell  to 
thinking. 

If  she  had  been  desired  to  arrange 
matters  entirely  for  her  own  convenience, 
she  could  not  have  arranged  them  better 
than  they  were  arranging  themselves  just 
now.  After  all,  what  a  great  deal  a  woman 
of  sense  and  determination  could  do  !  Poor 
dear  old  John  Ducross  !  He  really  must 
have  been  wonderfully  fond  of  her,  to  have 
forgiven  her  for  behaving  so  badly-  to  him 
twelve  years  before,  though  of  course  if  she 
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had  known  Yon  Strengel's  fickleness  she 
would  never  have  taken  up  with  him  at  all, 
and  John  might  have  come  to  the  point 
whenever  he  liked. 

Poor  fellow  !  It  said  something  for  her 
own  powers  of  attraction  that  she  should  be 
able  to  retain  her  hold  over  a  man  in  that 
way. 

And  Mrs.  Maleveron  got  up  to  look  at 
herself  in  the  glass.  Yes,  she  was  certainly 
a  very  well-preserved  woman.  Brunettes, 
as  she  said  to  herself,  had  a  great  deal  the 
best  of  it  v/hen  the  first  bloom  of  youth  had 
passed,  their  style  having  a  sort  of  twilight 
charm  about  it  which  gave  softness  and 
shadow  to  the  departing  years  of  a  beauty 
which  of  course  could  not  last  for  ever. 
Now  the  very  peculiarity  of  blonde  loveli- 
ness was  that  it  gave  one  the  idea  of  per- 
petual daylight,  and  so  showed  up  all  the 
little  defects  which,  at  forty,  begin  to  need 
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such  careful  management  if  one  would  pre- 
serve the  reputation  of  good  looks  ;  whereas 
the  tints  of  a  brunette,  though  perhaps  not 
so  charming  in  girlhood,  lent  themselves 
more  conveniently  to  the  style  and  colours 
which  were  most  adapted  to  produce  an 
effect  in — say,  the  noon  of  life. 

Mrs.  Maleveron  sat  down  again. 

This  readiness  to  take  up  the  old  position 
was  really  almost  too  amusing,  though,  she 
must  say,  very  flattering  to  herself.  She 
could  scarcely  make  even  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  the  old  times  without  a  change 
coming  over  his  voice,  which  showed  how 
tenderly  he  remembered  them.  So  nice  of 
him !  And  when  many  men  would  have 
stood  upon  their  dignity,  and  thought  them- 
selves so  mightily  injured  by  being  set  aside 
for  some  one  richer  and  better-looking  than 
themselves.  But  one  could  always  get  on 
so   much   better  with  these  simple-hearted 
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men  who  had  no  conceit  and  no  knowledge 
of  the  world.  You  might  really,  if  you  had 
the  least  tact  and  prudence,  do  what  you 
liked  with  them. 

And  how  fortunate  that  Mopsie  was  now 
so  nicely  provided  for  !  It  would  simplify 
matters  so  during^  the  little  time  which 
might  elapse  before  her  own  arrangements 
were  completed.  Because,  if  Mr.  Ducross 
did  press  her  to  name  an  early  time  for 
their  marriage,  she  should  not  oppose  him. 
Of  course  she  should  not  leave  her  brother's 
home  now ;  there  would  be  no  need  for 
thai,  as  he  would  be  a  protection  to  her  in 
receiving  Mr.  Ducross's  visits  ;  there  was 
always  a  little  difficulty  about  not  having  a 
head  of  the  family  under  such  circumstances, 
but  Marian  might  reasonably  have  protested 
against  two  people  in  the  house,  and  one  of 
them  likely  to  remain  there  for  an  indefinite 
time.     Now,   however,  with  Mopsie  safely 
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disposed  of  down  in  Hampshire,  everything 
would  move  as  harmoniously  as  possible. 

Mopsie  might  be  very  much  obliged  to 
her.  It  was  not  every  girl,  suddenly  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources,  who  had  such  a 
comfortable  home  provided  for  her.  And 
the  work  she  would  have  to  do  for  Mrs. 
Darrell  was  exactly  fitted  to  bring  out  the 
qualities  in  which  she  was  most  deficient ; 
order,  method,  punctuality,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Indeed,  if  she  had  received 
no  salary  at  all,  it  would  have  been  worth 
anything  to  her  to  have  got  into  such  a  situa- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  the  training.  And  most 
probably,  after  a  year  or  two,  if  she  con- 
ducted herself  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the 
esteem  of  the  family,  some  respectable 
young  man  would  turn  up  and  establish  her 
in  a  home  of  her  own.  Things  of  that  kind 
happened  often  enough,  and  Mopsie  by  that 
time  would  be  rather  a  taking  sort  of  girl. 
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Mrs.  Maleveron  was  still  congratulating 
herself  on  her  admirable  talent  for  manag- 
ing her  own  affairs,  and  those  of  other 
people,  when  Mr.  Randolf  came  home  from 
his  meeting. 

*'  Rather  surprised  to  see  me,  are  you 
not,  dear  old  boy  ?"  she  said,  standing  on 
tiptoe  to  give  him  a  sisterly  greeting.  "  But 
I  was  sure  you  would  want  no  end  of  things 
doing  for  you,  and  so  T  thought  I  had  better 
get  back  as  soon  as  I  could.  And  now  let 
me  congratulate  you."  And  Mrs.  Male- 
veron gave  him  another  kiss.  "  I  am  so 
glad,  dear  George  !  If  you  had  told  me  to 
search  all  the  world  over  for  you,  I  could 
not  have  fixed  upon  anyone  more  suitable 
than  dear  Miss  Granger,  and  I  am  sure  I 
wish  you  both  all  the  happiness  you  de- 
serve." 

"  Thank  you,  Isabel,"  said  Mr.  Randolf, 
with  a  grave  smile.     He  was  not  the  sort  of 
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man  to  be  either  shy  or  awkwardly  delighted 
at  this,  the  first  family  congratulation  he 
had  received.  '*  Marian  was  much  pleased 
with  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  men- 
tioned her.  Of  course  she  had  a  little 
natural  doubt  at  first  as  to  the  way  in  which 
you  might  receive  the  intelligence." 

"  Oh  !  George,  as  if  I  could  ever  be  any- 
thing but  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  any- 
thing which  was  likely  to  promote  your 
happiness  !  You  know  I  love  you  a  great 
deal  too  well  for  that.  I  shall  be  positively 
charmed  to  see  you  settle  down  here,  with 
some  one  who  will  be  like  a  sister  to  me, 
and  especially  under  present  circumstances, 
you  know." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Randolf,  thinkini:^  that 
his  sister  referred  to  her  probable  loneliness 
when  Mopsie  had  gone  away.  ''  I  hope 
Marian  will  be  a  real  comfort  to  you,  as 
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well  as  a  help-meet  to  myself,  and  a  gain  to 
the  parish." 

"  Exactly  so,  George,  you  put  it  all  so 
nicely.  And  now  tell  me  about  it.  Have 
you  really  loved  each  other  such  a  very  long 
time  ?  How  funny !  And  for  me  never 
even  to  have  suspected  it,  when  I  pride  my- 
self on  being  able  to  find  out  things  directly. 
Only,  of  course,  when  we  were  at  Oxford, 
I  was  having  my  own  little  triumphs,  you 
know.  But  now  do  tell  me  all  about 
it.'' 

"  Presently,  Isabel,  presently,"  said  the 
vicar,  putting  on  his  slippers  and  looking 
round  for  his  cigar-case.  "  But  there  are 
other  changes  I  should  like  to  discuss  first. 
Of  course  you  know  that  Mr.  Ducross  came 
to  see  me  last  night,  to  ask  my  consent  to 
the  proposed  change  in  his  own  arrange- 
ments." 
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"What!  so  soon?"  thought  Mrs.  Male- 
veron,  triumphantly.  Then  he  must  have 
made  up  his  mind  whilst  she  was  away  in 
South  Devon.  So  like  the  dear  old  fellow, 
to  go  and  speak  to  her  brother  first,  that 
there  might  be  no  misunderstanding.  Mrs. 
Maleveron  put  out  her  chin  coquettishly, 
and  began  playing  with  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. It  was  really  quite  nice  to  have  been 
able  to  bring  him  to  the  point  so  soon. 

^' Oh !  he  spoke  to  you,  did  he?  He 
walked  over  with  me  from  the  cottage  to- 
night, and  kept  me  ever  so  long  strolling 
about  in  the  moonlight,  until  I  told  him  I 
was  afraid  you  would  be  quite  angry  with 
me ;  but  I  suppose  he  could  not  manage 
to  get  his  feelings  expressed.  And  then  he 
asked  me  if  he  might  come  and  speak  to  me 
to-morrow  morning.  Sunday  of  all  days, 
fancy  !  Of  course  I  told  him  he  might,  it 
seemed  cruel  to  keep  him  in  suspense.'* 
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"Yes,  because  there  is  no  mistake  about 
the  sincerity  of  his  attachment." 

*'  I  suppose  not.  He  is  wonderfully  for- 
giving, is  he  not,  considering  how  shame- 
fully I  behaved  to  him  twelve  years  ago? 
Did  I  not  behave  badly,  George  ?  But 
some  men  are  so  foolish,  when  they  get  an 
idea  into  their  heads.  Ycu  may  treat  them 
as  you  like,  and  yet  they  will  come  back  to 
you." 

"  Ducross  is  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
Randolf,  looking  rather  mystified.  ''The 
honourable  way  in  which  he  kept  to  his 
original  intention,  when  I  informed  him  of 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Mopsie's 
prospects,  made  me  respect  him  immensely. 
Not,  of  course,  that  a  true  man  ivoulcl  have 
shrunk  back  in  the  least." 

*'  Oh  !  dear,  no,  George.  And,  besides, 
you  know,  Mopsie's  loss  of  property  will 
not  make  the  least  difference  to  usy 
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''  It  will  not,  Isabel.  I  am  glad  you  see 
that  as  I  do.  I  would  not  for  the  world  let 
it  make  a  difference  to  her,  poor  child ! 
during  the  little  time  that  remains.  Mr. 
Ducross  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the  loss  we 
should  sustain." 

Mrs.  Maleveron  smiled  gently.  Well, 
yes,  of  course  ;  her  brother  ivould  miss  her. 
And  Miss  Granger  was  a  woman  with  not 
the  least  sort  of  style  or  presence  about  her, 
so  different  from  herself. 

"  It  will  be  his  gain,  I  hope,"  she  said. 
And  then,  leaning  confidentially  over  to  her 
brother,  she  continued,  in  rather  a  pathetic 
voice,  "  I  shall  really  be  very  sorry  to  leave 
you,  George.  We  have  always  got  on  so 
nicely  together.  These  partings  are  very 
painful."  And  she  put  up  her  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

"  My  dear  Isabel,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  you  to  leave  me.     I  have  not 
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contemplated  anything  of  the  sort,"  said  her 
brother.  "I  am  sure  we  can  arrange 
matters  very  comfortably,  especially  since 
Mr.  Ducross  wishes  the  marriage  to  take 
place  at  such  an  early  period.  Do  not  dis- 
tress yourself.  He  does  not  want  to  wait  a 
day  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary." 

Mrs.  Maleveron  put  down  her  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Poor  fellow!  It  was  extraordinary 
what  power  she  had  over  him.  Really  it 
made  one  feel  like  a  mrl  acjain  to  be  able  to 
do  what  one  liked  with  a  man  like  that. 
No  wonder  the  Saxelby  ladies  had  so  much 
to  say  about  his  not  caring  for  their  society. 
It  was  explained  now.  His  heart  had  been 
somewhere  else  all  the  time.  She  put  on  a 
pretty  little  air  of  wilfulness  as  she  replied, 

"Oh  I  that  is  very  fine,  very  fine  indeed. 
But,  George,  he  must  not  expect  me  to  be 
in  such   a  hurry.     One  must  have   a   little 
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time,  3^ou  know,  to  think  about  things." 
"  Exactly,  Isabel,  that  is  just  what  I  was 
sure  you  would  say.  And  so  I  suggested 
to  him  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
let  it  stand  over  for  a  little  while,  to  give  us 
all  the  opportunity,  3'ou  know,  of  reflecting 
upon  it,  and  making  up  our  minds." 

Mrs.  Maleveron  did  not  see  that  so 
plainly.  Prudence  was  a  good  thing,  but 
it  might  be  carried  too  far,  and  her  brother 
certainly  had  carried  it  a  great  deal  too  far 
when  he  susf^ested  allowinoj  her  marriage 

DO  O  O 

to  stand  over.  Just  the  very  thing  she 
meant  it  not  to  do,  though  of  course  one 
was  bound  to  make  a  little  show  of  feminine 
protest  just  at  first,  or  people  might  think 
you  were  too  ready  to  fall  into  their  mouths 
like  a  ripe  peach. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  George  1"  she  said,  bridling 
up  a  little,  "  I  don't  see  that  you  need  have 
gone  so  far  as  that.     I  know  my  own  mind. 
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At  least,  I  may  be  allowed  to  think  so  ;  but 
you  have  such  a  ridiculous  way  of  taking 
time  over  everything.  One  would  think  I 
was  a  perfect  child.     However " 

Mr.  Randolf  again  felt  mystified.  What 
was  his  sister  losing  her  temper  about? 

"Dear  Isabel,  you  are  a  great  deal  too 
sensible  for  anyone  to  think  anything  of  the 
sort.  And  I  told  Mr.  Ducross  that  I  was 
sure  you  would  not  for  one  moment  stand 
in  the  way  of  Mopsie's  interests.  If  it  were 
not  for  her  youth " 

"  Mopsie's  interests,  indeed  !"  said  Mrs. 
Maleveron,  petulantly.  "  Whatever  are  you 
drivinpr  at,  Georoje  ?  Are  we  never  to  hear 
about  anything  but  Mopsie's  interests  ? 
You  do  bungle  everything  so  !  I  wish  you 
would  just  leave  me  to  settle  my  own  affairs. 
But  of  course  I  shall  see  Mr.  Ducross  myself 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  Exactly  so,  Isabel ;  don't  irritate  your- 
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self.  He  said  he  should  come  at  ten  o'clock, 
so  as  to  have  time  for  an  hour's  conversation 
before  church,  and  I  will  leave  everything 
in  your  hands.  I  really  thought  you  would 
have  preferred  a  little  delay  under  the 
circumstances,  or  I  assure  you  I  would  not 
have  suggested  it.  I  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  interfering  in  matters  where,  of 
course,  the  decision  rests  with  yourself." 

Mrs.  Maleveron  allowed  herself  to  be 
calmed. 

"  And  now,  Isabel,  as  to  your  remaining 
with  me  after  my  marriage.  Of  course, 
now  that  Mopsie  is  so  comfortably  provided 
for." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  George,  you  may  well  say 
that ;  but  it  would  never  have  been  arranged 
so  if  I  had  not  given  myself  no  end  of 
trouble.  I  am  sure  she  may  thank  me,  if 
she  knows  w4iat  gratitude  is.  The  very 
situation  for  her,  and  scarcely  anything  in 
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the  world  to  do,  except  mend  the  children's 
clothes  of  an  evening,  because,  of  course, 
they  want  no  teaching  from  her  yet." 

"Oh!  dear  no,  Isabel,  no  teaching,  of 
course !  And  no  mending  either.  I  assure 
you  the  boys'  linen  is  all  attended  to  by  a 
matron,  paid  for  that  purpose." 

"A  nursemaid,  you  mean,  George;  but 
when  did  you  ever  know  a  nursemaid  who 
looulcl  set  the  tapes  and  buttons  on  ?  No  ; 
that  will  be  the  chief  part  of  Mopsie's  duties, 
when  she  has  put  them  through  their  alpha- 
bet, and  that  sort  of  thing.  And  Mrs.  Dar- 
rell  promises  to  be  a  mother  to  her  in  every 
way." 

*'Mrs.  Darrell?  Isabel!"  said  the  un- 
fortunate George,  thinking  his  sister  must  be 
losing  her  wits.  "  Why,  what  on  earth  has 
Mrs.  Darrell  to  do  with  it  ?  I  never  heard 
her  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Mopsie,  until  this  moment." 
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"No,  George;  because  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  entering  into  particulars  by 
letter,  when  I  was  coming  home  so  soon. 
Of  course  you  were  not  likely  to  understand 
me.  I  had  forgotten  that."  And  Mrs. 
Maleveron  spoke  with  an  air  of  calm  su- 
periority which  became  her  admirably.  "  I 
arranged  everything  with  Mrs.  Darrell  the 
day  before  I  came  away — yesterday,  in  fact; 
only  so  much  has  happened  that  it  seems 
much  longer  ago  than  that.  Mopsie  is  to 
go  at  once  to  Chalford  as  Mrs.  Darrell's 
nursery-governess.  I  have  got  her  a  salary 
of  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  and  she  is  to  look 
after  the  four  children,  and  hear  them  sa}^ 
their  hymns,  and  sing  to  them,  and  keep 
their  clothes  in  order,  and  make  herself 
generally  useful.  Nothing  laborious,  you 
see,  and  Mrs.  Darrell  promises  to  be  a 
mother  to  her  in  every  way,  and  make  her 
just  like   an  elder  daughter  in  the  house. 
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She  is  to  go  at  once,  as  soon  as  her  clothes 
can  be  made  ready;  next  week,  I  hope; 
and  very  thankful  she  may  be  that  such  an 
opening  has  presented  itself." 

*'  Oh  !" 

And  Mr.  Randolf  put  his  fingers  together, 
and  twirled  his  thumbs,  as  he  sat  there  in 
the  vicarage  dining-room,  with  his  feet  on 
the  fender.  But  then,  when  his  sister  made 
that  arrangement,  she  had  not  known  of 
Mopsie's  engagement,  which  of  course  made 
all  the  difference.  Now  she  would  simply 
remain  in  his  house,  with  Mrs.  Maleveron, 
until  the  marriage  took  place,  and  as  Mr. 
Ducross  wished  it  to  be  so  soon,  her  time 
would  be  quite  taken  up  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations. 

He  sat  quietly  for  a  little  while,  straigliten- 
ing  up  the  whole  affair  in  his  own  mind, 
and  then  said,  in  his  quiet,  grave  manner, 

"  Well,  yes,  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
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very  suitable  for  her,  if  she  really  had  been 
obliged  to  go  anywhere.  But  you  know, 
Isabel,  Mr.  Ducross  proposed  to  her  last 
Wednesday,  before  any  of  us  knew  anything 
about  the  loss  of  her  property.  And  when 
the  news  came,  and  T  told  him  about  it,  he 
said,  under  the  circumstances,  he  should  like 
to  make  her  his  wife  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  That  is  why  he  did  not  wish  to  lose 
even  a  day  in  consulting  you  about  it.  So 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Darrell,  and  ask  her  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments. Or  else  it  midit  have  been  a  verv 
comfortable  home  for  her." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SOME  women,  and  notably  those  of  the 
more  selfish  and  managing  sort,  have 
a  power  of  self-control  which  might  be 
brought  into  action  for  more  useful  purposes 
than  the  hidinsj  of  their  own  failures.  With 
her  brother's  last  words,  the  whole  situation 
revealed  itself  to  Mrs.  Maleveron.  She 
understood  now  John  Ducross's  change  of 
manner,  his  frequent  allusions  to  the  old 
times,  his  grateful  acceptance  of  her  offers  of 
future  intimacy,  his  readiness  to  forgive 
former  affronts,  his  efforts  to  assure  her  that 
no  ill-will  lingered  in  his  thoughts  of  her. 
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All  was  plain  enough.  The  most  provokinpf 
part  was  that  she  herself  had  been  such  a 
simpleton  as  not  to  see  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Mopsie  was  to  be  the  wife  of  the  head- 
master of  Low  Saxelby  Grammar  School, 
with  eight  hundred  a  year  to  do  as  she 
liked  with,  and  perhaps  an  archdeaconry  or 
a  deanery,  or  even  something  better  than 
either  in  store ;  for  everyone  said  the  attain- 
ments of  Mr.  Ducross  marked  him  out  for 
eminence. 

"And  herself?" 

That  was  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be 
thought  about. 

But  Mrs.  Maleveron  did  not  suffer  a  tone 
of  her  voice,  or  a  hair  of  her  eyebrows  to 
disarrange  itself.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
there  should  be  a  short  pause  after  Mr. 
Randolf's  lucid  statement  of  the  case — a 
pause    in    which    to    consider    how    Mrs. 
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Darrell's  inevitable  disappointment  might 
best  be  softened.  Calmly,  quietly,  as  if  for 
the  last  five  minutes  she  had  been  dealing 
with  that  subject,  and  with  that  only,  she 
replied, 

"  Well,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Ducross  wishes 
the  marriage  to  take  place  so  soon,  all  I 
can  do  is  to  write  at  once  to  Mrs.  Darrell, 
and  tell  her  how  exceedingly  sorry  I  am  to 
obliore  her  to  make  other  arrano;ements.  It 
will  be  a  great  nuisance  to  her,  but,  as  you 
say,  Mopsie  must  begin  her  preparations  at 
once." 

This  was  well  done.  It  not  only  hid 
from  her  brother  what  a  simpleton  she  had 
been,  but  it  hid  from  him  the  humiliating 
fact  that  neither  Miss  Maplethorpe,  Mopsie, 
nor  John  Ducross  had  told  her  of  the 
engagement,  or  asked  her  opinion  about 
it. 

"Though  I  should  have  thought,  George, 
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that,  if  she  had  had  the  least  spark  of  inde- 
pendence about  her,  she  would  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  do  something  to  earn  her 
own  living,  instead  of  coming  back  to  be  a 
burden  to  you." 

"  And  so  she  did,  Isabel,"  said  Mr.  Ran- 
dolf.  "  I  assure  you  she  has  acted  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit  and  determination.  The 
Miss  Maplethorpes  are  anxious  to  keep  her 
with  them,  and  she  is  to  keep  them  with  that 
net-work,  something  they  do  for  the  people 
at  Broadminster,  you  know.", 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  sprigging  at  eighteeupence 
a  yard.  Well,  George,  if  you  like  anyone 
belonging  to  you  to  be  mixed  up  with  shop- 
keeping  in  that  sort  of  w^ay,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  it." 

*'  My  dear  Isabel,  it  was  Mopsie's  own 
wish,  and  there  is  no  one  in  Saxelby  who 
stands  higher  in  my  esteem  than  the  two 
Miss  Maplethorpes." 
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"  And  one  of  them  a  Dissenter  !"  said 
Isabel,  with  a  curl  of  her  lovely  lip. 

*'Yes;  that  is  a  pity,  I  allow.  But  Miss 
Phebe  dissents  from  nothing  that  is  vital  in 
our  church ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  I 
am  only  now  beginning  to  see  what  I  ought  to 
have  found  out  long  ago — that  Ave  have  not 
a  monopoly  either  of  religion,  good  breed- 
ing, or  good  sense  in  our  own  ranks.  Miss 
Phebe  Maplethorpe  is  quite  a  lady." 

''  And  gets  up  starch  clothes  like  a  washer- 
woman, and  sits  under  an  elm-tree  reading 
her  Bible,"  said  Mrs.  Maleveron,  whose 
bitterness  must  have  a  vent  somehow.  '*  I 
declare  the  whole  place  reeks  with  soap- 
suds and  piety." 

*'That  is  not  to  the  point,  Isabel.  AVe 
were  talking  about  Mopsie.  If  you  would 
prefer  her  coming  here,  I  told  her  she  was 
to  consider  my  house  her  home,  as  it  has 
always  been." 
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"  Well,  really,  George,  when  I  have  had 
a  little  raore  time  to  look  about  me,  I  shall 
perhaps  be  able  to  say  more  definitely  what 
I  prefer.  At  present  I  am  feeling  rather 
knocked  up  with  ray  journey,  and  I  think  I 
will  say  good  night." 

"  Good  night,  then,  Isabel.  I  might  have 
remembered  that  you  must  be  tired,  though 
you  always  look  so  remarkably  well  and 
lively.  You  are  a  cjreat  contrast  to  Marian, 
who  shows  fatigue  in  a  moment." 

Rather  pacified  by  this  implied  compli- 
ment to  her  looks,  Mrs.  Maleveron  retired 
to  her  own  room.  There  she  did  allow  her- 
self to  stamp  her  little  feet,  and  knit  her 
delicate  eyebrows  in  a  way  which  would 
have  been  slightly  bewildering  to  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  look  ujDon  the  vicar's 
sister  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  women  in 
the  world,  so  charmingly  easy  and  graceful, 
and  with  such  exquisite  manners. 
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Not  that  disappointed  love  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  She  was  quite  superior  to 
any  nonsense  of  that  sort.  There  were  at 
least  five  and  twenty  men  in  the  circle  of 
her  acquaintance,  any  one  of  whom  she 
would  just  as  soon  have  married,  if  he  had 
happened  to  ask  her.  And  indeed,  if  she 
had  had  plenty  of  money,  and  if  matrimony 
had  not  been  one  way  amongst  others  of 
getting  on  in  the  world,  she  would  never 
have  troubled  herself  to  marry  at  all.  Posi- 
tion, establishment,  consideration ;  these 
were  the  things  she  wanted,  not  anyone  to 
love  and  care  for  her,  still  less  anyone  who 
would  require  from  herself  those  little  duties 
and  ministrations  which  are  supposed  to 
make  the  happiness  of  many  women's  lives. 
The  late  Mr.  Maleveron,  though  no  doubt 
very  proud  of  the  appearance  his  wife  had 
been  able  to  make  in  Indian  society,  had 
probably  had  less  experience  of  those  pretty 
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confiding  ways  of  hers  than  anybody  else ; 
and  as  for  wanting  caring  for  and  watching 
over,  he  had  found  her,  on  the  contrary,  a 
woman  admirably  qualified  to  take  care  of 
herself.  That  qualification  she  had  never 
lost. 

But  that  Mopsie,  that  child  of  rough  hair, 
torn  frocks,  and  spotted  pinafores,  should 
aspire  to  such  a  position  as  being  wife  of  the 
head-master  of  Saxelby  Grammar  School — 
Mrs.  Maleveron  could  not  have  given  the 
girl  credit  for  so  much  scheming.  No 
doubt  those  old  frumps,  the  two  Miss 
Maplethorpes,  had  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Women  were  so  fond  of  match- 
making. Most  likely  they  had  set  their  own 
caps  in  turn  at  Mr.  Ducross,  and  finding  that 
that  was  of  no  use,  had  put  Mopsie  into  his 
way,  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  in 
that  direction,  the  sly,  designing,  net-sprig- 
ging creatures ! 
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Of  course  it  would  be  a  very  fine  thing 
for  them,  now  that  they  had  got  hold  of 
her  so  completely,  to  have  her  make  a  good 
marriage  like  that.  It  would  be  next  door 
to  as  good  as  getting  married  themselves, 
because,  when  she  was  settled  in  a  house  of 
her  own,  they  could  go  and  live  at  her  ex- 
pense for  a  day  or  two  wdienever  board  ran 
short  at  their  own  home,  w^hich,  if  people 
said  true,  was  not  unfrequently  the  case. 
Such  meanness  and  self-seeking !  And  to 
hide  it  all  under  the  appearance  of  piety,  as 
both  of  them  did,  Miss  Phebe  in  particular  I 
But  some  people  had  that  sort  of  thing  in 
their  very  natures. 

Was  she  to  fold  her  hands,  then,  and  let 
things  go  as  they  liked,  or  rather,  as  the 
two  Miss  Maplethorpes  liked  ?  She  should 
rather  think  not. 

Mrs.  Maleveron,  after  walking  up  and 
down  for  awhile,  seated   lierself  in  a  low 
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■chair,  and  crossed  her  feet,  and  leaned  her 
soft  creamy  cheek  upon  her  hand,  and  re- 
mained in  that  position  for  upwards  of  an 
hour — in  fact,  until  all  the  household  had 
gone  to  bed.  One  could  not  decide  at  once 
what  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  One  had 
•to  look  at  various  plans,  considering  in  each 
of  them  how  one's  own  interests  could  best 
be  served,  how  one's  own  reputation  for 
sweet  unselfishness  might  be  brought  out  in 
the  strongest  light,  how  one  could  avail 
oneself  best  of  one's  friends,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  disliking  them  as  much  as  was 
•consistent  with  the  Prayer-book  ;  how,  in 
short,  life  could  be  made  most  comfortable 
under  entirely  new  and  unexpected  condi- 
tions. 

When  Mrs.  Maleveron  had  decided  all 
that,  she  let  down  her  hair,  unpacked  her 
^clothes,  said  her  prayers — a  thing  she  never 
missed,  come  what  might — and  went  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TOHN  DUCROSS  came  punctually  next 
^  morning  at  ten.  When  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  done,  he  went  through  it  like 
clockwork.  No  one,  having  made  an  en- 
gagement with  him,  need  be  in  two  minds 
as  to  whether  he  would  keep  it. 

Mrs.  Maleveron  received  him  in  a  man- 
ner decided  upon  the  night  before. 

She  had  an  assortment  of  manners,  an- 
swering to  the  different  kinds  of  wedding 
silks  one  sees  in  the  fashionable  shops  at 
the  West-End.  There  was  the  white  glace 
of  ordinary  pleasantness,  smooth,  finely  fin- 
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ished,  agreeably  alternated  with  light  and 
shade,  at  seven-and-sixpence  a  yard  ;  there 
was  the  soft,  vapoury  muslin  of  playfulness, 
cheap  and  very  fascinating  at  the  price,  not 
so  effective  as  the  glace,  after  wearing  a  few 
times,  but  irresistible  when  new  out  of  the 
shop.  That,  being  inexpensive,  was  worn 
on  ordinary  occasions.  Then  there  was  the 
ivory  satin  of  subdued  and  slightly  grieved 
feeling,  exquisitely  soft  and  smooth,  but 
somewhat  difficult  to  arrange,  and,  there- 
fore, rather  costly.  However,  it  was  worth 
the  price,  for  no  one  could  resist  it,  espe- 
cially with  a  drapery  of  damassie  answering 
in  tint,  but  just  brocaded  with  silk,  a  touch 
of  coquetry  thrown  gracefully  over  it,  after 
the  first  impression  of  sensibility  had  been 
produced.  For  every-day  wear  there  were 
cheap  silks  at  so  much  the  dress,  which 
could  be  put  on  without  care,  forethought, 
or  fitting ;  but  as  this  was  not  an  every-day 
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occasion,  Mrs.  Maleveron  passed  them  by, 
and  chose  the  ivory  satin,  which  no  one 
could  touch  without  giving  way  at  once. 

It  fitted  her  without  a  crease  or  a  wrinkle. 
No  Court  dressmaker  in  emotional  costumes 
could  have  done  the  thing  more  perfectly. 
And  then  there  was  the  damassie  drapery  to 
be  thrown  effectively  over  when  opportunity 
required. 

Clasping  her  hands  and  putting  them 
slightly  forward  in  front,  Mrs.  Maleveron, 
half  smiling,  half  tearful,  but  wholly  sweet 
and  graceful,  came  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  John  Ducross  had  been  walking  up 
and  down  for  the  last  five  minutes,  saviui^r 
over  and  over  to  himself  the  exact  words  in 
which  he  meant  to  clothe  his  intentions  with 
regard  to  Mopsie. 

''  Ah !  Mr.  Ducross,  you  naughty,  naughty 
man,  I  know  what  you  have  come  for. 
You  need  not  begin  to  tell  me.     You  have 
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come  to  take  away  from  me  my  one  little 
pet-lamb,  my  dear  little  Mopsie,  the  only 
one  in  all  the  world  that  I  really  feel  does 
belong  to  me.     Ah  !  how  could  you  ?" 

This  was  a  great  relief,  inasmuch  as  it 
saved  the  necessity  of  the  speech,  and 
speeches  learned  by  heart  have  a  way  of  fall- 
ing flat  when  delivered.  But  it  placed  John 
Ducross  at  a  disadvantage  in  another  way, 
for  it  was  such  an  unexpected  turning  of  the 
subject  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  know 
what  to  reply.  He  stammered  out  some- 
thing very  feeble  and  ineffectual  about 
hoping  to  make  Mopsie's  life  so  pleasant 
that  Mrs.  Maleveron,  seeing  her  happiness, 
would  feel  compensated  for  the  loss  which 
he  knew  only  too  w^ell  she  would  sustain 
in  the  departure  of  such  a  little  sunbeam. 

"  Ah  !  yes,"  and  Mrs.  Maleveron  smiled 
the  smile  of  a  woman  who  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  her  dearest  interests  at  the  bidding 
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of  duty,  "  I  know  you  will  make  her  the 
very  best  and  kindest  husband  in  the  world, 
and  I  am  sure  she  ought  to  think  herself  a 
most  fortunate  girl ;  but  that  does  not  make 
it  any  better  for  me,  so  lonely,  so  dreadfully 
lonely  as  I  shall  be  when  you  have  taken 
her  away  from  me.  But  you  are  not  in  a 
very  great  hurry,  I  hope." 

Mr.  Ducross  felt  himself  obliged  to  say, 
as  every  true  lover  probably  would,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  he  was  in  a  great 
hurry. 

"  Then  I  am  afraid,"  and  Mrs.  Maleveron 
smiled  the  sweetest  smile,  'Hhat  you  will 
have  to  be  just  a  little  bit  disappointed^ 
because,  you  know,  Mopsie  is  such  a  child, 
and  has  such  vague  ideas  about  the  duties 
which  belong  to  the  mistress  of  a  house, 
that  you  would  be  exposing  both  her  and 
yourself  to  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  by 
placing  her  in  such  a  position  just  at  pres- 

VOL.  III.  N 
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ent.  Now,  you  know,  I  have  a  great  deal 
better  plan.  I  propose  that  she  should 
spend  six  months,  or  perhaps  a  year,  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  practical  matters, 
and  then,  Mr.  Ducross,  don't  you  think  that 
then  it  will  be  time  enough  for  her  to  think 
about  being  married  ?" 

It  was  certainly  a  common-sense  idea,  as 
Mrs.  Maleveron  put  it.  John  Ducross,  not 
being  ready  of  speech,  could  not  find  any- 
thing to  say  just  at  the  moment,  and  the 
wily  lady  went  on, 

'*  Such  a  mere  child,  you  know,  and 
understands  nothing  in  the  world  about 
management.  I  daresay,  indeed,  I  am  sure 
it  was  very  naughty  of  me  never  to  have 
taught  her  anything,  but  then  I  liked  to  feel 
that  she  luas  a  child,  and  I  wanted  to  keep 
her  so  as  long  as  I  could.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  unpleasant  as  to  see  girls 
grown-up   women   before   their    time.     Of 
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course,  if  I  had  known,  I  would  never  have 
allowed  her  to  remain  in  such  ignorance, 
but  I  could  not  foresee  it,  could  I  now,  Mr. 
Ducross  ?  I  can  only  make  the  best  of 
things  as  they  are." 

"And  they  are  not  so  very  bad,"  replied 
the  head-master,  assuringly,  not  doubting 
that  Mrs.  Maleveron  really  was  concerned 
about  Mopsie's  want  of  domestic  experi- 
ence. "  Miss  Maplethorpe  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  her  whilst  she 
has  been  staying  there,  and  she  says  it  is 
wonderful  how  quickly  she  learns.  And 
then,  you  know,  that  sort  of  thing  somehow 
comes  naturally  to  a  girl,  does  it  not  ?" 

"  Oh  !  cleai^  no,"  said  Mrs.  Maleveron, 
blessing  his  ignorance.  "  I  assure  you  it 
takes  a  very  long  time  to  give  anyone  a 
proper  insight  into  household  affairs,  and 
especially  anyone  so  careless  and  volatile  as 
our  dear  little  Mopsie.     I  would  have  tried 

n2 
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to  teach  her  somehow  or  other,  now  that 
there  is  a  probabihty  of  her  so  soon  settling 
in  life,  but  really,  you  know,  I  am  such  a 
complete  child  myself  in  all  matters  of  that 
kind  that  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  a  case  of 
the  blind  leading  the  blind.  Just  fancy  me, 
now,  with  an  apron  on  and  my  sleeves 
tucked  up.  Wouldn't  it  be  simply  ridicu- 
lous?" 

John  was  obliged  to  admit  that  it  would. 

"  Yes,  I  was  sure  you  would  say  so.  It 
is  not  my  vocation.  And  so,  as  Mopsie 
must  be  taught,  and  I  cannot  teach  her  my- 
self, I  have  made  an  arrangement  which  I 
am  sure  you  will  say  is  the  wisest  and  best 
in  the  world ;  indeed,  the  only  wonder  is 
that  anything  so  wise  could  have  entered 
into  my  poor  little  head.  I  have  really 
decided  to  part  with  her  for  a  few  months 
to  some  one  who  is  experienced  in  house- 
hold  matters,  so   that  she    may  be  taught 
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everything  that  is  proper.  Now  clont  you 
think  that  is  a  most  brilliant  idea  ?" 

John  thought  that  if  the  "  some  one  "  was 
Miss  Maplethorpe  it  was  a  very  brilliant 
idea,  but  he  would  not  commit  himself  to 
an  opinion  until  Mrs.  Maleveron  had  gone 
further  into  the  matter.  Had  she  anyone 
in  prospect  ? 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes  !  I  have  settled  it  all  as 
nicely  as  can  be.  You  know  Mrs.  Darrell, 
down  in  Hampshire,  where  I  have  just  been 
staying.  She  has  three  or  four  of  the 
sweetest,  loveliest,  best-tempered  children 
in  the  world,  and  she  does  so  want  a  nice 
girl  to  be  a  sort  of  elder  daughter  to  her, 
and  help  to  amuse  them  sometimes,  and  I 
told  her  Mopsie  would  be  just  the  very  one, 
and  she  promises  to  be  quite  a  mother  to 
her,  and  to  teach  her  everytJiing,  and,  you 
know,  dear  Mrs.  Darrell  is  one  of  the  most 
jperfect  housekeepers,  weighs  out  everything, 
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and  knows  exactly  how  tilings  ought  to  be 
done ;  really,  I  used  to  be  so  ashamed  of 
myself  when  I  saw  her  managing  her  house 
so  beautifully.  I  would  give  anything  in 
the  ivorld  to  be  able  to  do  that  sort  of  thing 
myself.  And  I  asked  her  if  she  would,  as 
a  very  great  favour,  you  know,  take  Mopsie 
for  a  few  months  and  teach  her,  because  I 
was  so  perfectly  ignorant  of  anything 
domestic  myself.  And  she  was  so  kind. 
She  said  in  a  moment  that  she  would  only 
be  too  glad  to  do  it.  Was  it  not  really  good 
of  her  ?" 

"Very  good  indeed,"  said  John,  deter- 
mined to  knock  that  on  the  head  at  any 
rate,  "but  there  is  not  the  least  need  for  her 
to  go  SO  far  away  from  home.  Miss  Maple- 
thorpe  wants  Mopsie  to  go  and  stay  with 
her  for  six  months,  and  she  says  she  will 
teach  her  everything." 

Mrs.  Maleveron  smiled  pityingly. 
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''  You  dear  ignorant  man  !  As  if  Miss 
Maplethorpe's  everything  could  be  worth  very 
much.  Of  course,  if  Mopsie  was  going  to 
marry  a  nice  respectable  green-grocer,  and 
live  in  a  parlour  behind  the  shop,  and  keep 
a  girl  to  do  the  rough  work,  there  could  not 
be  anything  more  suitable  than  for  her  to  go 
to  the  cottage  and  learn  how  to  adapt  her- 
self to  her  circumstances ;  but  I  presume 
your  wife  will  move  in  a  sphere  where  a  little 
more  than  thai  will  be  required  of  her.  Just 
consider,  now." 

"  I  don't  think,  Mrs.  Maleveron,"  John 
replied,  "I  should  care  for  Mopsie  to  know 
any  more  than  Miss  Maplethorpe  can  teach 
her.  If  she  only  knows  as  much^  she  will 
know  how  to  be  a  true  woman  and  a  per- 
fect lady,  and  that  is  all  1  want.  You  are 
very  kind  to  have  taken  so  much  trouble 
about  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  but  Mopsie  need  not  go  so 
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far  as  Hampshire  to  learn  how  to  be  a  good 
wife." 

"  You  obstinate  creature  !"  Mrs.  Male- 
veron  thought  it  was  time  now  to  throw 
the  damassie  of  playfulness  over  the  rest 
of  the  costume  which  had  not  produced  the 
desired  effect.  Shaking  her  head  with  a 
pretty  little  pretence  of  impatience,  she  said, 
*'  You  have  not  changed  one  bit  since  I 
knew  you  twelve  years  ago.  What  trouble 
George  and  I  used  to  have  with  you  in 
those  days  to  make  you  do  anything  that 
was  reasonable,  and  you  are  exactly  the 
same  now.  I  won't  reason  with  you.  In- 
deed I  can't  reason  with  anyone,  I  am  such 
a  little  stupid.  I  only  know  what  is  the 
most  sensible  thing  to  do,  sometimes,  and  I 
wish  I  could  make  you  know  it,  too.  Now 
please  go  away,  or  you  will  make  me  late 
for  church.  If  I  had  known  how  tiresome 
you  would  be,  I  would  never  have  let  you 
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coQie  to  me  this  morning  at  all,  for  I  declare 
you  have  put  me  quite  in  a  bad  temper, 
naughty  man  that  you  are.  I  will  talk  it 
*  over  with  my  brother  to-morrow,  and  tell 
you  what  he  says,  and  if  he  thinks  that  I 
have  gone  too  far  with  Mrs.  Darrell  to  draw 

back I   am  sure   you  would  not  like 

me  to  do  anything  dishonourable,  would 
you?" 

"  Not  for  the  world,  Mrs.  Maleveron," 
said  John  Uncross,  looking  at  his  watch,  and 
finding  that  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  his 
Grammar  School  for  the  boys'  service. 
"  And  now  good  morning,  1  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  all  square  and 
comfortable." 

And  away  he  went,  feeling  a  great  load 
off  his  mind,  since  he  had  plainly  stated  his 
intentions  with  regard  to  Mopsie. 

Mrs.  Maleveron  smiled  to  herself  when  he 
was  i2fone.     Six  months  at  the  cottaiie  with 
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those  scheming  Miss  Maplethorpes,  who 
would  take  very  good  care  that  nothing 
happened  to  disturb  matters  between  the 
two  lovers.  She  was  not  going  to  be  so 
foolish  as  to  allow  anything  of  the  kind. 
Instead  of  going  to  churcli,  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  very  pretty  note  to  Mopsie,  to 
say  that  she  felt  herself  too  much  fatigued 
by  her  journey  to  go  over  and  see  her 
during  the  day,  but  that  she  should  like  her 
to  return  very  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  make  her  preparations  for 
going  down  into  Hampshire.  She  had  been 
talking  matters  over  with  her  brother,  and 
they  both  agreed  that  it  would  be  unlady- 
like to  draw  back,  now  that  things  had  gone 
so  far ;  but  that  if  dear  Mopsie  w^as  not 
perfectly  comfortable,  or  if  she  found  the 
duties  too  heavy  for  her,  or  if  in  any  way 
she  felt  herself  unable  to  settle,  she  was  to 
write  at  once  and  say  so,  as  Mrs.  Darrell 
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could  not  insist  on  keeping  her  longer  than 
three  months.  However,  under  the  circum- 
stances, Tantie  thought  she  must  try  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  it  for  three  months. 

Then  Mrs.  Maleveron  wrote  an  equally 
pretty  note  to  Mrs.  Darrell,  saying  that  all 
the  arrangements  were  now  made,  and  that 
Mopsie  would  start  for  Chalford  by  the  end 
of  the  week,  at  the  latest. 

That  done,  Mrs.  Maleveron  composed  her- 
self to  sleep,  not  having  rested  well  the  night 
before.  But  first  she  congratulated  herself 
on  having  managed  everything  so  cleverly. 
For  she  would  give  Mrs.  Darrell,  who  was  a 
wise  woman,  a  gentle  little  hint  about  it, 
and  probably  by  the  time  Mopsie  had  been 
a  month  or  two  at  Chalford,  she  would  have 
seen  some  one  more  to  her  fancy  than  this 
Mr.  Ducross,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
father.  She  could  not  care  very  much  for 
him.     She  was  at  that  age  when  one  man 
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is  as  good  as  another ;  and  probably,  if  a 
handsome  lover  turned  up,  full  of  pleasant 
little  flatteries  and  attentions,  this  middle- 
aged  cavalier  would  be  easily  forgotten,  and 
she  would  come  back  prepared  to  be  kind 
to  him  as  a  friend,  but  nothing  more  than 
that.  The  best  thing,  decidedly  the  best 
thing,  for  the  disparity  in  years  was  some- 
thing too  ridiculous. 

Of  course  Mr.  Ducross  would  feel  it  very 
much  at  first,  but  after  a  little  while 

Mrs.  Maleveron  thought  she  could  guess 
pretty  accurately  what  would  happen  after 
a  little  while. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

OPSIE  had  all  day  to  think  about  her 
letter,  and  in  the  evening^  John  Du- 
cross  came,  as  was  his  wont,  after  church, 
and  carried  her  off  to  the  summer-house 
under  the  elm-tree.  They  had  only  had  one 
quiet  time  top^ether  since  the  Thoroldsby 
day,  and  that  was  when  John  came  home, 
the  evening  before,  and  then  there  was  so 
much  else  to  say  that  Mopsie  had  never 
even  thought  of  showing  him  the  letter 
which  Mrs.  Maleveron  had  written  from 
Chalford. 

Now  it  was  produced,  somewhat  crumpled 
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and  soiled,  for  the  impatient  little  woman 
had  never  been  able  to  read  it  through  yet 
without  either  giving  it  a  twitch,  or  flinging 
it  away  somewhere ;  and  as  it  had  been 
read  and  discoursed  over  several  times, 
privately,  by  herself  and  Miss  Maplethorpe, 
it  was  getting  decidedly  the  worse  for  wear. 

"  Did  Tantie  really  write  this  from  Chal- 
ford  ?"  said  John,  as  they  sat  there  in  the 
summer-house,  Mopsie  employing  herself 
by  pulling  out  little  bits  of  dry  heather  from 
the  thatch,  and  breaking  them  into  equal 
lengths,  and  making  letters  of  them,  after 
the  Kindergarten  system. 

"  Yes.  It  was  after  I  had  told  her  about 
the  indigo  plantation  having  gone  to  no- 
thing. You  know  it  was  very  natural  she 
should  think  I  ought  to  do  something  for 
my  own  living." 

"  And  what  does  this  first  part  of  it  mean, 
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about  not  referring  to  the  beginning  of  your 
letter?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mopsie,  bending  all  her  ener- 
gies towards  making  an  M  upon  the  cover 
of  her  Prayer-book,  which  acted  as  a  table, 
"  that  was  nothing  particular.  It  only  be- 
longed to  something  in  the  other  letter." 

It  was  the  little  bit  about  Mr.  Burrowby 
Atcherley,  and  Mopsie  was  very  much  afraid 
of  being  cross-questioned  about  it. 

"  I  can't  get  any  farther  than  the  il/," 
she  said.  "These  dry  bits  of  heather  wont 
twist  round  into  an  0,  Now  Tantie's  Avas 
a  very  nice  name.  I  could  do  every  bit  of 
it  in  capitals  with  just  straight  stalks.  I 
know  what  I'll  do.  I'll  get  the  stem  of  a 
white  narcissus,  and  tear  it  down  in  very 
narrow  strips,  and  they  will  curl  round  of 
their  own  accord,  and  make  any  quantity  of 
O'sr 
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Off  she  went,  and  came  back  with  a 
lovely  blossom,  which,  after  she  had  cut  as 
much  stalk  as  she  wanted,  Mr.  Ducross  in- 
sisted upon  putting  into  her  hair.  Of  course 
that  took  a  long  time,  and  by  the  time  it 
was  done  to  his  satisfaction,  the  first  part  of 
Mrs.  Maleveron's  letter  was  conveniently 
forgotten. 

"Now,  please/'  said  Mopsie,  "go  on  with 
what  Tantie  says  about  me.  I  don't  want 
to  hear  it  again,  thank  you,  so  you  can  read 
it  to  yourself." 

Mr.  Ducross  did  so,  not  without  a  little 
surprise  at  the  quite  new  light  w^hich  the 
letter  shed  on  Mrs.  Maleveron's  character. 
Only  one  thing  puzzled  him.  It  had  been 
written  before  she  knew  of  Mopsie's  engage- 
ment, and  she  had  evidently  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  girl  should  earn  her  own 
living,  though  she  did  not  seem  to  feel  any 
such  regret  at  the  prospect  of  sending  her 
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to  a  distance  for  that  purpose,  as  she  ex- 
pressed to  him  in  the  morning,  when  he 
only  proposed  taking  her  to  a  home  of  her 
own  in  Saxelby,  where  they  could  meet 
whenever  they  liked.  That  pathetic  little 
speech  then  about  the  pet  lamb  might  be 
set  aside  as  irrelevant.  Indeed,  John  was 
beginning  to  think  that  a  great  deal  of  Mrs. 
Maleveron's  interesting  pathos  might  be  set 
aside  in  the  same  way.  But  then,  as  she 
was  so  determined  not  to  burden  herself 
with  any  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
Mopsie,  why  should  she  try  to  throw  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  marriage, 
which  would  at  once  relieve  her  from  all 
those  responsibilities,  and  relieve  her,  too, 
in  a  perfectly  honourable  and  natural  way  ? 
She  was  a  problem.  John  read  the 
letter  over  two  or  three  times,  whilst  Mop- 
sie was  busying  herself  in  arranging  the 
letters  on  the  back  of  her  Prayer-book,  and 

VOL.  III.  o 
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the  more  he  read  it,  the  more  unintelligible 
did  Mrs.  Maleveron's  line  of  conduct  appear 
in  desiring  the  marriage  to  be  put  off. 
Being  a  simple,  straightforward  man  him- 
self, he  naturally  expected  the  same  quali- 
ties in  other  people ;  but  nothing  could  be 
less  straightforward  than  this  letter,  read  in 
the  light  of  his  own  conversations  with  the 
lady  who  had  written  it. 

"  Well,  Mopsie,  what  do  you  mean  to 
do?"  he  said  at  last. 

'*  I  don't  mean  to  do  anything,"  said 
Mopsie,  quietly. 

The  child  had  plenty  of  determination 
about  her,  which  had  hitherto  shown  itself 
chiefly  in  refusing  to  let  herself  be  squeezed 
into  the  approved  groove  of  young  lady- 
hood, as  proposed  by  Mrs.  Maleveron.  Now 
it  was  coming  to  the  surface  in  another  and 
more  practical  way. 

"Miss  Maplethope  says  that  I  may  stay 
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with  her,  and  I  shall  earn  some  money  by 
working  that  net  which  she  makes  for  the 
Broadminster  shops.  Nobody  else  here 
does  it,  and  I  have  heard  her  say  that  she 
could  make  a  great  deal  more  if  she  had  a 
quick  girl  to  help  her.  So  I  am  going  to 
be  the  quick  girl,  and  then  Miss  Phebe  will 
show  me  all  about  housekeeping  and  dust- 
ing, and  washing  and  making  cakes,  and 
different  sorts    of  things    that    I   ought    to 

know.     Unless "     And  Mopsie  looked 

roguishly  up  into  his  face.  "  Unless  you 
would  very  much  like  Mrs.  Darrell  to  be 
quite  a  mother  to  me.  Would  you  like  her 
to  be  quite  a  mother  to  me,  at  fifteen 
pounds  a  year  ?" 

John  answered  that  in  his  own  fashion. 
And  in  the  process,  all  poor  Mopsie's  ntmie, 
which  she  had  been  constructing  so  carefully 
in  little  bits  of  dry  heather,  got  spilt  upon 
the  ground. 

o2 
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"That's  all  your  name  is  good  for,"  he 
said,  as  he  took  possession  of  both  her  hands 
to  keep  her  from  employing  them  in  such 
fruitless  labour  again  ;  "  and.  now  tell  me, 
Mopsie,  is  it  really  true  what  Tantie  says 
about  the  relation  between  you  being  simply 
one  of  courtesy  ?  1  thought  she  was  your 
guardian,  with  authority  to  arrange  things 
for  you  so  long  as  you  are  under  age." 

"  So  did  I ;  but,  you  see,  she  says  she  is 
not,  and  I  suppose  she  knows  best." 

"I  hope  she  does.  If  she  is  right,  we 
are  all  right  too,  and  I  shall  know  exactly 
how  to  go  on.  Mrs.  Maleveron  cannot,  in 
that  case,  compel  you  to  go  anywhere 
against  the  better  judgment  of  your  other 
friends.  And  now  tell  me,  little  one,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  you  can  get  your 
frocks  ready  ?" 

For  this  was  the  irreverent  way  in  which 
the  head-master  of  Saxelby  Grammar  School, 
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who  ought  to  have  known  better,  spoke  of 
that  mysterious  entity,  a  bride's  coi^beille. 

"  A  very  long  time  indeed,"  said  Mopsie, 
mischievously,  ''if  you  are  going  to  keep 
fast  hold  of  my  hands  like  this.  And  then, 
you  know,  there  is  the  money  to  earn,  and 
the  housekeeping  to  learn,  and  it  does  take 
such  a  long  time  to  count  the  threads  and 
darn  the  patterns  in.  I  do  really  think, 
Mr.  Ducross." 

But  he  had  dropped  her  hands  and  was 
sitting  with  a  mock  gravity  which  Mopsie 
took  for  genuine,  looking  away  across  the 
little  garden  and  the  meadows  to  the  sleepy 
Saxel  river  beyond  them. 

"Mr.  Ducross." 

No  answer. 

Mopsie  gave  his  coat  a  pull,  but  there 
might  have  been  a  statue  inside  it  for  any 
response  that  was  made. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Ducross,  listen  to  me.    Where 
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have  you  gone  ?     Why  don't  you  look,  or 
speak,  or  do  something  ?" 

^^  Mr.  Ducross  is  over  yonder  at  tlie 
Grammar  School,  looking  at  his  watch  to 
see  if  it  is  not  almost  tiaie  to  begin  to  read 
prayers.  If  you  happened  to  have  anything 
to  say  to  John  now,  perhaps  that  might 
make  a  difference." 

The  rosy  colour  flushed  over  Mopsie's 
face,  and  she  looked  so  pretty  and  conscious 
as  she  shyly  whispered  the  name  which  was 
to  be  best  and  nearest  all  through  life. 

''There,"  said   John,    as   he  kissed  her. 
**I  hope  we  have  done  with  Air.  Ducross. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to   hear  any  more  of 
him,  from  you,  at  any  rate.     Now  tell  me 
what  it  was  going  to  be." 

But  before  she  could  do  that.  Miss  Maple- 
thorpe,  with  judicious  preliminary  coughings 
and  rustlings,  came  towards  the  summer- 
house,    bringing    a     note    which    had  just 
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arrived  for  her  from  Mrs.  Maleveron.  It 
was  to  beg  her  to  hurry  Mopsie's  return  as 
much  as  possible,  since  Mrs.  Darrell  was  so 
exceedingly  anxious  for  her  presence  at 
Chalford  by  the  end  of  the  week,  at  the 
very  latest." 

*'  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  back  to  Tantie 
at  all,"  said  Mopsie.  "  Why  need  I,  when 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  Mrs.  Darrell 
is  not  to  be  a  mother  to  me  ?" 

But  Miss  Maplethorpe  was  inflexible  on 
this  point,  that  no  discourtesy  should  be 
shown  to  Mrs.  Maleveron. 

"  You  must  go,  Mopsie.  I  will  not  have 
you  do  anything  that  can  be  construed  into 
offence.  The  very  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning  you  and  I  and  Mr.  Ducross  will 
set  off  to  the  vicarage,  and  you  shall  tell 
Tantie  what  you  intend  to  do  ;  and  then  you 
shall  come  back  here  with  me  and  stay  as 
long   as    ever   you   like.     And    now,    Mr. 
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Ducross,  I  think  it  must  be  time  those  boys 
had  prayers." 

John,  laughing,  took  the  hint  and  de- 
parted. 

Early  next  morning  they  all  went  to  Mrs.- 
Maleveron,  who  received  them  with  the 
ivory-satin  courtesy  which  she  had  put  on 
for  Mr.  Ducross  the  morning  before.  She 
was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  get  everything 
arranged  without  coming  into  painful  col- 
lision with  anyone,  since  painful  collision 
would  have  injured  her  own  interests;  but 
still  for  those  interests  Mopsie  must  go,  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

"  So  delighted  to  see  you,  my  pet.  You 
know,  I  did  fancy  " — with  the  daintiest  little 
accent  of  reproach — "  that  you  would  per- 
haps have  come  over  yesterday  to  inquire 
after  me." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Mopsie  ;  '^l  do 
wish  I  had  thought  about  it.     But  you  did 
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not  look  the  smallest  bit  tired  when  you 
came  on  Saturday." 

"No,  darling,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
nice  little  attention.  However,  you  know, 
I  am  not  exacting,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
see   you    now,    though    unfortunately    for 

me "     And  here  Mrs.  Maleveron  turned 

with  a  sweet  smile  to  the  head-master.  "  Un- 
fortunately for  me,  it  is  only  for  such  a 
little  time.  You  know  Mrs.  Darrell  is  so 
anxious  for  her  to  go  down  there  as  early 
as  possible,  on  account  of  the  children  being 
so  troublesome.  She  does  so  want  some 
one  to  help  her,  and  for  old  acquaintance 
sake  I  am  sure  dear  Mopsie  will  not  draw 
back.  I  have  said  that  for  three  months,  at 
any  rate — and  poor  Mrs.  Darrell  in  such 
delicate  health " 

"  It  would  be  very  nice  for  Mrs.  Darrell, 
no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  D across,  who  knew 
what  he  was  about  now,  and  had  no  hesita- 
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tion  in  using  plain-speaking.  "  But  I  under- 
stood, Mrs.Maleveron,  that  this  arrangement 
was  made  when  you  wished  to  prevent 
Mopsie  from  being  a  burden  to  you,  and  of 
course  now,  as  that  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
case,  there  is  no  necessity  for  her  to  be  sent 
away  at  all.  We  have  therefore  decided 
that  she  shall  remain  with  Miss  Maplethorpe, 
as  you  tell  her  that  she  has  no  further  claim 
upon  you." 

Mrs.  Maleveron  began  to  feel  the  ground 
of  her  position  crumbling  under  her  with 
these  words,  spoken  in  such  a  cold,  business- 
like way,  and  implying  clearly  enough  that 
the  head-master  had  seen  the  letter  which 
she  addressed  to  Mopsie  from  Chalford. 
Whatapity,  as  things  had  turned  out,  that  she 
had  ever  written  that  letter.  It  only  served 
now  to  injure  her  cause,  since,  as  there  ap- 
peared to  be  strong  opposition  to  the  Mrs. 
Darrell  scheme,  she  could  no  longer,  with 
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any  show  of  consistency,  object  to  Mopsie's 
remaining  with  Miss  Maplethorpe.  Now,  if 
she  had  only  let  things  stand  over  a  few 
days,  after  hearing  of  the  loss  of  the  Indian 
property,  all  might  have  been  so  much  more 
comfortable.  The  new  object  which  had 
become  necessary,  getting  Mopsie  away  from 
Saxelby,  might  have  been  accomplished  in 
some  other  way,  and  Mr.  D across  would 
have  been  left  to  her  own  disposal.  Now 
she  had  exposed  herself  to  him,  at  least 
so  far  as  her  feelings  towards  Mopsie  were 
concerned,  and  he  was  evidently  standing 
on  the  defensive.     It  was  a  great  nuisance. 

Mrs.  Maleveron,  anxious  to  preserve,  if 
possible,  the  ivory-satin  demeanour  which 
best  became  her  style  of  beauty,  rapidly  ran 
over  in  her  own  mind  the  various  lines  of 
defence  which  were  still  possible  to  her. 
Nothing  could  be  gained  by  losing  her  tem- 
per, therefore  she  must  not  lose  it,  though 
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all  the  bad  passions  prayed  against  in  the 
Litany  were  tearing  about  undisturbed  with- 
in her,  hatred  and  malice  chief  amongst 
them.  Supposing  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  supposing  she  was  obliged  to  let 
Mopsie  remain  with  Miss  Maplethorpe  until 
her  marriage,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  marriage 
<20uld  not  by  any  means  be  frustrated,  why, 
then  the  most  remunerative  line  she  could 
take  would  be  that  of  gentle,  if  slightly  dig- 
nified, acquiescence.  If  she  could  not  be 
Mrs.  Ducross  herself — though  of  that  she 
was  not  quite  certain  yet — she  must  then  do 
her  best  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the 
chit  of  a  girl  who  seemed  likely  at  present 
to  achieve  that  distinction ;  because  the 
more  pleasant  homes  one  had  in  the  circle 
of  one's  acquaintance  the  better. 

Assuming  an  air  of  pained  surprise  at  the 
changed  tone  adopted  by  Mr.  Ducross,  she 
replied, 
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*'  No  further  claim  upon  me  ?  Why,  my 
dear  Mr.  D across,  what  can  you  possibly 
mean  ?  Upon  whom  could  dear  Mopsie  have 
any  claim,  if  not  upon  me,  who  have  pro- 
vided for  her  ever  since  she  was  a  baby  ? 
You  must  be  labouring  under  some  strange 
delusion.  What  can  have  led  you  to  think 
that  I  would  ever  withdraw  from  duties  so 
sacred  ?" 

"  Only  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
Mopsie,  Mrs.  Maleveron,"  said  Mr.  Ducross, 
a  little  staggered  at  the  cool  manner  in 
which  that  lady  disclaimed  her  selfishness, 
"  I  am  very  glad  if  I  am  labouring  under 
a  delusion,  but  certainly  you  say  plainly 
enough  there,  that  it  is  not  your  duty  to 
provide  for  her  any  longer,  and  so  you  pro- 
pose sending  her  to  Mrs.  Darrell,  to  earn  a 
living  for  herself" 

Mrs.  Maleveron  leaned  back  and  put  up 
her  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  an  imaginary 
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tear   or    two   from    her   soft   brown    eyes. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Ducross,  I  must  own  it  was 
very  wrong  of  me,  and  I  have  been  so  sorry 
ever  since.  But  if  you  only  knew  what  a 
great  deal  I  had  to  think  about  when  I  was 
writing  that  letter,  and  no  one  to  help  or 
advise  me  in  the  least,  and  such  a  poor  weak 
creature  as  I  am  when  I  really  have  to  de- 
pend upon  myself,  I  am  sure  you  would 
Le  able  to  understand.  Mopsie,  darling — " 
and  with  a  gentle  smile  Mrs.  Maleveron 
turned  towards  a  certain  little  brown  curly 
head  which  had  been  hiding  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room — ^'' you  don't  think, 
Mopsie  darling,  that  poor  Tantie  is  such  a 
wretch  as  not  to  want  to  have  you  any 
more,  now  do  you  ?" 

Mopsie,  having  a  strong  suspicion  that 
such  really  was  the  case,  but  not  liking 
under  the  circumstances  to  say  so,  and  yet 
feeling  somehow  or  other  that  she  ought  to 
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do  something,  came  up  to  Mrs.  Maleveron, 
who  was  holding  out  her  arms,  and  having 
been  tellingly  embraced  in  the  same,  said, 

"  Oh !  Tantie,  I'm  sure  nobody  thinks 
3^ou're  a  wretch.  It  would  be  very  naughty 
to  think  that.  And  if  you  do  want  me  very 
much  to  come  back  and  stay  with  you,  I  am 
sure  I  will." 

But  that  was  the  very  last  thing  Mrs. 
Maleveron  wanted,  and  the  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  not  forthcoming.  With 
the  sweetest  air  of  resignation  she  put  aside 
a  proposal  which  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  inconvenient;  because  why 
should  she  have  all  the  trouble  of  the 
wedding  ?  No ;  after  her  brother's  mar- 
riage, if  she  could  do  nothing  better  for  her- 
self in  the  meantime,  she  should  go  and  stay 
with  her  friends  for  a  few  weeks,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  needlework  and  possi- 
ble expenses  attendant  upon  an  outfit. 
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'^  JSTo,  Mopsie  darling,  I  am  quite  content. 
I  think,  all  things  considered,  you  will  be 
very  happy  with  dear  Miss  Maplethorpe,  if 
Mr.  Ducross  has  really  made  up  his  mind 
that  we  must  disappoint  Mrs.  Darrell.  Of 
course  she  2ViU  feel  it  very  much,  and  so 
shall  I,  though  I  hope  we  love  each  other 
too  much  for  it  to  make  a  lasting  breach 
between  us.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ducross  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  write  himself  and  explain  why 
we  have  been  obliged  to  behave  so  badly. 
Will  you  now,  Mr.  Ducross  ?" 

John  promised  with  the  greatest  readi- 
ness. Mrs.  Maleveron's  behaviour  puzzled 
him  more  and  more,  but  since  she  was  will- 
ing to  see  things  in  such  a  sensible  light,  he 
could  desire  nothing  further.  So  he  made 
a  move  to  go. 

**  So  soon  ?  "Well,  yes,  I  suppose  you 
have  a  great  many  things  to  attend  to,  after 
being  away  last  week.     So  grieved  to  hear 
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of  the  anxiety  you  have  had ;  it  is  so  dread- 
ful to  be  summoned  in  that  way,  but  I  hope 
your  poor  friend  is  all  right  again  now. 
And  do  tell  me,  now,  that  you  understand 
everything.  Dont  go  away  thinking  that  I 
am  a  wretch,  or  anything  of  that  sort." 

Mr.  Ducross  assured  her  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  passing  through  his  mind. 
Indeed  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  Mrs. 
Maleveron  was  a  very  pleasant  and  agree- 
able woman,  and  that  great  excuse  must  be 
made  for  a  letter  written  under  the  pressure 
of  ill-health  and  fatigue  and  anxiety,  such 
as  she  must  have  been  going  through  just  at 
that  time.  He  could  really  almost  have 
been  angry  with  himself  for  ever  cherishing 
an  uncharitable  thought  against  her. 

Mrs.  Maleveron,  shaking  hands  with  him 
and  looking  keenly  into  his  face,  saw  that 
things  were  coming  right  again.  What  a 
possession  it  was  to  have  the  art  of  twisting 

VOL.  III.  P 
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people  round  your  fingers  so  !  And  then, 
with  a  kindly  good  morning  to  Miss  Maple- 
thorpe,  of  whom  she  had  scarcely  taken  any 
notice  all  the  time,  the  important  interview 
was  over. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

II  TOPSIE  sta3^ed  behind  to  make  some 
ItJ  arrangements  which  were  necessary 
before  taking  up  her  abode  with  Miss  Maple- 
thorpe  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  whilst 
she  was  away  in  her  own  room,  looking 
over  her  little  possessions,  Mrs.  Maleveron 
did  some  more  thinking. 

She  had  been  defeated,  but  one  may 
make  the  best  even  of  a  defeat ;  and  in 
order  to  gain  all  the  advantage  which  was 
to  be  gained  out  of  this  special  defeat,  she 
must  be  as  kind  and  pleasant  and  conciliat- 
ing as  possible  to  Mopsie  and  Mr.  Ducross, 
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and  even  to  the  two  Miss  Maplethorpes  ; 
because,  unless  she  was  pleasant  with  them, 
she  could  not  go  over  to  the  cottage  as  often 
as  she  wished,  and  unless  she  went  over  to 
the  cottage  as  often  as  she  wished,  there 
would  be  a  risk  of  Mopsie  slipping  out  of 
her  management  altogether;  and  if  Mopsie 
slipped  out  of  her  management,  it  would 
not  be  so  easy  to  establish  herself  as  a  visitor 
by-and-by  in  that  pleasant  house  which  was 
set  apart  as  the  residence  of  the  head-master 
of  the  Saxelby  Grammar  School. 

Poor  Mopsie,  who  was  afraid  that  her 
determination  not  to  go  to  Mrs.  Darrell 
would  have  produced  a  regular  quarrel 
between  herself  and  Tantie,  was  delighted 
to  find  things  so  smooth  again.  It  was  as  if 
a  great  black  cloud  had  rolled  away.  She 
would  be  able  to  come  and  see  Uncle 
George  and  the  little  dog  and  Pletchley 
and  everybody  just  as  usual,  and  the  only 
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difference  would  be  that  she  should  have 
two  homes  instead  of  one,  which,  of  course, 
was  ver}^  nice.  And  when  she  came  to 
have  tea  with  Tantie,  or  spend  an  evening 
with  her,  John,  as  she  must  call  him  now — 
but  how  very  presumptuous  it  sounded — 
would  come  to  fetch  her,  and  they  should 
have  such  delightful  walks  through  the 
Abbey  Close  in  the  moonlight.  Mopsie  took 
for  granted  it  would  be  moonlight  whenever 
they  walked  through  the  Close,  just  as  she 
took  for  granted  it  would  be  sunlight  as 
they  walked  through  all  the  long,  long 
years  of  the  life  that  they  would  have  to 
live  together. 

She  was  looking  out  some  blue  ribbons 
to  make  bows  for  her  hair,  when  she  re- 
membered Tantie's  little  hint  about  not 
having  had  sufficient  attention  paid  to  her 
the  day  before ;  so,  stuffing  all  the  things 
back  into  her  drawer,  she  returned  to  the 
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dining-room,  where  Mrs.  Maleveron  was 
sitting,  engaged  in  the  somewhat  difficult 
occupation  of  thinking  everything  into 
shape. 

"  So  glad  to  have  you  back  again,  dar- 
ling, though  I  suppose  I  must  begin  to  treat 
you  now  like  quite  a  grown-up  young  lady. 
And  really  I  have  never  offered  you  my 
congratulations — so  forgetful  of  me  !  Only, 
you  know,  I  have  had  so  many  things  to 
attend  to.  Come  and  let  me  kiss  you  now^ 
and  give  you  m}^  very  best  wishes." 

Mopsie  came,  and  was  kissed  accordingly. 
If  Mrs.  Maleveron  could  have  managed  it, 
she  would  much  rather  have  sent  her  away 
to  Chalford,  and  married  Mr.  Ducross  her- 
self; but  since  she  could  not  manage  it, 
why,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  be  as  smooth 
and  pleasant  and  agreeable  as  possible. 

"'  I  shall  miss  you  so  much,  Mopsie  dear. 
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And  in  apartments,  you  knoAv,  one  is  so 
lonely." 

"  What  about  apartments,  Tantie  ?" 

*'  Lodgings,  my  dear.  Of  course  I  shall 
remove  to  lodgings,  and  I  had  thought  of 
your  being  with  me  as  such  a  comfort." 

"  But,  Tantie,  why  are  you  going  to 
lodgings,  and  why  shall  I  make  any  differ- 
ence ?" 

'^  My  dear,  there  are  going  to  be  changes. 
I  should  have  mentioned  them  to  you  be- 
fore, as  your  uncle  said  it  was  proper  you 
should  know.  In  little  more  than  a  month 
he  is  to  be  married  to  Miss  Granger,  the 
lady  you  may  perhaps  remember  when  we 
lived  at  Oxford.  It  was  perhaps  very  fool- 
ish of  me  to  think  that  I  could  always  be 
enough  for  him.  Still  I  am  sure  I  had  that 
thought."  And  Mrs.  Maleveron  brought 
out  her  pocket-handkerchief. 
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**  Uncle  George  going  to  be  married ! 
Oh,  how  very  nice  for  him  !"  said  Mopsie, 
innocently,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  with- 
out sufficient  reflection. 

"  Yes,  Mopsie,  very  nice  for  Azm,"  replied 
Mrs.  Maleveron,  with  a  grieved  expression. 
*'  I  have  no  doubt  for  him  it  will  be  everv- 
thing  that  could  be  desired.     Indeed " 

"  Then  do  you  mean  it  won't  be  so  nice 
for  Miss  Granger  ?  Oh,  but  I  think  it  will, 
Tantie.  You  know  Uncle  George  is  so  good 
and  so  kind,  and  he  always  thinks  about 
everybody.  I  am  sure  he  will  make  her 
just  as  happy  as  ever  she  can  be." 

"  Perhaps  he  will,  Mopsie.  Indeed,  I 
hope  and  trust  that  it  will  be  the  case.  But 
there  are  other  people  in  the  world  besides 
your  uncle  and  Miss  Granger." 

And  Mrs.  Maleveron  wiped  away  another 
tear.  How  was  it  that  people  never  seemed 
to  consider,  first  of  all,   how  she   herself, 
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exquisitely  organised,  highly  strung,  sensi- 
tive to  the  least  passing  influence,  might  be 
affected  by  what  happened  to  others  ? 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mopsie,  gravely.  And 
then  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  her  that  by 
the  "  other  people,"  Tantie  meant  herself. 
*'  Oh,  you  mean  it  will  make  a  difference  to 
you.  I  had  never  thought  it  would  make 
a  difference  to  you.  I  should  have  thought 
it  would  have  been  so  nice,  because,  you 
know,  you  don't  care  for  housekeeping,  and 
making  cakes,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  and 
if  Uncle  George  marries  Miss  Granger,  she 
will  look  after  everything.  You  won't  have 
anything  to  do,  Tantie,  but  look  nice." 

Tantie  smiled  through  her  tears.  It  was 
pretty  of  Mopsie  to  say  that.  And  Mopsie 
always  said  what  she  thought.  Well,  there 
was  no  telling.  But  she  said,  with  the  air 
of  a  woman  who  has  tried  the  world  and 
found  it  wanting. 
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"  Ah !  Mopsie  dear,  if  you  had  gone 
through  my  experience,  you  would  not  talk 
about  mere  outward  appearances.  Every- 
body tells  me  how  ridiculously  young  I 
look.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  because  I  try  to 
dress  in  that  way.  I  have  no  wish  to 
deceive." 

'*  Oh  !  Tantie,  you  don't  deceive  !  I  am 
sure  you  wouldn't  do  such  a  wicked  thing  I 
Uncle  George  said  you  quite  looked  your 
age.  Of  course  you  wouldn't  try  to  make 
it  different." 

"Uncle  George  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Maleveron,  hastily.  "  Men  are 
always  so  stupid.  Why,  he  guessed  Miss 
Granger  at  five-and-thirty,  and  she  is  ten 
years  older,  if  a  day,  and  looks  it,  too.  I 
have  heard  people  say  she  must  be  nearly 
fifty." 

"Oh,  Tantie r  said  Mopsie,  to  whom 
fifty   seemed  an   almost   antediluvian   age. 
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''Is  it  really?  But,  after  all,  what  conse- 
quence is  it,  if  she  is  nice  ?  And  what  dif- 
ference will  it  make  to  you,  Tantie,  when 
Uncle  George  is  married  ?" 

'*  Simply  this,"  said  Mrs.  Maleveron,  with 
the  calm  of  conscious  self-sacrifice  :  "  that  I 
shall  have  to  give  up  my  position  as  head  of 
your  uncle's  house,  and  retire  into  the  insig- 
nificance and  discomfort  of  lodgings.  But  I 
don't  complain.  Why  should  I  be  cared 
for  and  taken  any  notice  of?  My  day  is 
over.  It  is  right  that  I  should  be  set  on 
one  side.  When  you  and  Uncle  George  are 
comfortably  settled,  I  suppose  I  may  sink 
into  insignificance." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  f  said  impulsive  little  Mop- 
sie,  upon  whom  this  pathetic  appeal  was 
working  as  Mrs.  Maleveron  intended  it 
should  work.  "  I  think  you  ought  to  be 
just  as  important  as  ever.  Why  is  there  to 
be  any  difference  ?" 
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"  Because,  my  dear,  I  shall  have  no  posi- 
tion then.  You  are  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, and  you  cannot  understand  it,  but 
the  difference  is  there  all  the  same.  Your 
uncle  said  he  should  be  delighted  for  me  to 
live  with  him,  but  of  course  I  could  not 
think  of  such  a  thing  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  said  if  he  would  be  kind  enough 
to  have  me  now  and  then,  as  a  visitor,  for  a 
month  or  two " 

And  Mrs.  Maleveron  paused.  But  Mop- 
sie  was  not  yet  alive  to  the  situation. 

"  I  said  if  he  would  have  me  for  a  visitor 
now  and  then,  it  would  be  such  a  treat  to 
me,  because,  you  know,  for  anyone  of  very 
high-strung  disposition,  it  is  such  a  trial 
being  in  apartments.  And  then,  perhaps, 
my  friends  in  Oxford  would  take  me  now 
and  then ;  and  poor,  dear  Mrs.  Darrell, 
though,  Mopsie,  I  am  afraid  she  will  be 
dreadfully  vexed  with  me  about  you.     She 
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had  reckoned  upon  it  so  much,  you  know. 
And  then — well,  then,  I  suppose,  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  I  must  just  do  the  best  I 
can.  It  is  rather  hard,  after  being  accus- 
tomed for  so  long  to  everything  that  a 
brother's  kindness  can  give." 

*'  Oh,  but  of  course,''  said  Mopsie,  who 
was  now  waking  up  to  the  truth  that  Tantie 
did  not  like  to  be  in  lodgings  by  herself. 
"  Shall  you  never  come  to  see  me  when — " 
And  Mopsie  coloured  so  prettily  again. 
'•  When  Mr.  Ducross  and  I  are  married  ? 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  not  come  and 
stay  with  us  too,  unless — I  wonder  if  the 
Grammar  School  boys  do  make  a  very  great 
deal  of  noise." 

"Oh!  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Male- 
veron,  who  had  now  brought  the  conversa- 
tion up  to  the  desired  point,  "  that  is  very 
kind  of  you,  but  how  do  you  know  that 
Mr.  Ducross  would  like  to  be  troubled  with 
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an  old  woman  like  me?  Though  it  would 
be  such  a  delicious  change  now  and  then,  I 
must  confess.  Still,  you  know,  I  could  not 
think " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  Tantie,  you  must  think." 

But  then  the  postman  came,  bringing  an 
Indian  letter  for  Mopsie. 

It  was  from  the  guardians,  enclosing  a 
list  of  the  different  things  belonging  to  her 
father  which  were  still  in  their  possession, 
and  intimating  that  they  would  shortly  be 
packed  and  sent  home  to  her.  They  also 
enclosed  a  list  of  the  things  which  had 
previously  been  handed  over  to  Mrs.  Male- 
veron,  plate,  linen,  china,  &c. 

"  Of  course,  Mopsie  dear,  we  must  have 
them  looked  over  now,  to  see  that  they  are 
all  right,  as  you  will  have  to  take  them  into 
your  own  possession,  I  suppose.  I  will  send 
Pletchley  for  them  at  once." 

Pletchley  brought  down  the  chest,   and 
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the  *' things"  were  turned  over.  Not  that 
Mrs.  Maleveron  had  been  foolish  enough 
to  let  such  a  quantity  of  eligible  plate  and 
linen  lie  useless  there  for  the  last  seventeen 
years ;  instead,  they  had  been  doing  pretty 
constant  service  all  the  time,  though  Mopsie 
never  knew,  until  now^  that  they  were  her 
own. 

"  You  know,  dear,  it  is  so  much  better 
not  to  keep  things  of  this  kind  lying  by. 
Table-linen,  especially,  loses  its  colour,  until, 
after  a  few  years,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
do  anything  with  it.  So  I  thought  it  was 
better  to  have  it  out,  even  though  some  of 
it,  you  see,  has  got  a  little  worn.  The  china, 
of  course,  is  just  as  good  as  ever;  but,  dear 
me  !  how  I  shall  feel  parting  with  it,  Mopsie. 
I  have  had  it  in  my  sight  so  long  that  it 
has  become  almost  like  a  part  of  myself" 

Mrs.  Maleveron  had  had  it  valued  since 
she  came  to  Saxelby,  and  found  that  it  was 
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worth  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  china 
steadily  rising,  too,  at  least  that  very  delicate 
egg-shell  sort.  So  no  wonder  it  had  become 
almost  a  part  of  herself,  as  silver  with  an 
alien  monogram,  and  linen  with  somebody 
else's  name  marked  upon  it,  could  never  be- 
come. 

*'  Then  why  should  I  take  it  away  ?"  said 
Mopsie,  w^ho  was  rather  slow  in  realizing  all 
the  rights  of  possession  which  had  come  to 
her  with  her  engagement,  and  entrance  upon 
the  solemnities  of  housekeeping.  "  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  a  great  deal  wiser  for  you 
to  keep  it,  and  then  you  can  look  at  it 
whenever  you  like,  and  you  will  have  some- 
thing to  remember  me  by.  I  don't  suppose 
the  people  in  India  will  care  anything  about 
it.  They  will  not  be  vexed  with  me  for 
giving  it  away." 

"  Oh  !  deai\  no,  Mopsie  dear,  and  so  sweet 
of  you  !     I  shall  prize  it  so  very,  very  much. 
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Do  you  know,  it  has  been  quite  a  trouble  to 
me  to  even  think  of  parting  with  it,  as  1  was 
sure  I  must  do  some  time  or  other,  though 
really  it  does  not  seem  right  of  me  to  take 
it  from  you." 

"Oh  !"  said  Mopsie,  with  more  truth  than 
she  imagined,  "I  don't  seem  ever  to  have 
had  it,  and  so  it  is  not  like  taking  it  away 
from  me.  I  am  sure,  Tantie,  it  does  not 
make  a  bit  of  difference  to  me  for  you  to 
have  it.  And  if  there  is  anything  amongst 
the  other  things  that  you  would  like,  I  do 
wish  you  would  just  think  about  it,  and  tell 
me  so." 

Mrs.  Maleveron  kindly  promised  she 
would,  and  then  asked  if  there  was  any 
further  reference  to  business  matters  in  the 
Indian  letter. 

**No;  except  to  say  that  they  are  putting 
everything  straight  as  fast  as  they  can,  and 
that  they  expect  I  shall  have  an  income  of 
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about  five  and  twenty  pounds  a  year  when 
all  is  settled.  They  don't  seem  to  think 
there  is  any  chance  of  the  thing  ever  coming 
right  again." 

"  Dear  me !  A  very  great  nuisance. 
But  it  will  be  of  no  consequence  now,  with 
such  a  handsome  income  as  Mr.  Ducross 
can  place  at  your  disposal.  You  are  really 
a  very  fortunate  little  girl,  Mopsie,  and  I 
am  sure  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart.  As  for  myself,  well,  I  have  had  my 
day.  I  suppose  I  must  be  content."  And 
Mrs.  Maleveron  looked  aggrieved  again. 
"But  you  won t  forget  me,  Mopsie  dear.  I 
am  sure  you  won't  forget  me.  And  now 
and  then,  when  I  happen  to  want  a  little 
change,  you  know,  I  shall  run  over  and  ask 
you  to  take  me  in  for  a  week  or  two.  We 
have  been  too  long  together,  have  we  not, 
darhng,  to  forget  each  other  all  at  once?" 

This   brought   the  conversation   back  to 
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where  it  was  when  the  Indian  letter  arrived, 
and  before  Mrs.  Maleveron  allowed  it  to  afo 
astray  again,  they  had  arranged  that  she 
was  to  look  upon  the  head-master's  house 
as  her  home,  whenever  she  found  that  she 
needed  change  or  rest  or  quiet. 

In  the  afternoon  Mopsie  went  back  to 
the  cottage,  taking  an  affectionate  farewell 
of  Tantie,  who  congratulated  herself  on 
having  managed  everything  so  cleverly. 

''My  love  to  the  dear  Miss  Maple- 
thorpes,"  she  said,  "  and  tell  them  that  I 
shall  very  often  run  across  and  have  an 
hour  with  you.  I  shall  feel  parting  with 
you  so  muchj  but  I  know  it  will  be  a  great 
deal  better  for  you  to  be  with  them,  for 
they  will  teach  you  so  many  things  that  I 
really  don't  know  anything  about.  I  am 
such  a  stupid  at  housekeeping,  and  mending, 
and  preserving,  and  looking  after  accounts, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  would  be 
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such  a  thousand  pities  for  you  not  to  take 
such  a  capital  opportunity  of  learning. 
Now  good-bye,  darling,  and  mind  you  come 
again  very,  very  soon." 

Ten  minutes  more,  and  Mopsie  was  settled 
by  Miss  Maplethorpe's  side  in  the  cosy  little 
cottage  parlour,  telling  her  how  nicely 
everything  was  arranged,  and  that  Tantie 
was  so  kind  and  good,  and  not  a  bit  vexed 
now  about  Mrs.  Darrell,  or  anything  else, 
and  that  she  had  promised  to  come  over  and 
see  her  at  the  cottage  very  often,  because 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  parted  from  her 
all  at  once ;  and  she  sent  her  love  to  the 
Miss  Maplethorpes,  and  said  she  could  never 
thank  them  enough  for  their  kindness. 

All  which  Callis  Maplethorpe  answered 
with  a  quiet  smile,  and  then  they  began  to 
talk  about  something  else. 

Mrs.  Maleveron  was  a  wise  woman  in  her 
day  and  generation.     If,  with  that  exquisite 
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tact  and  management  which  had  never  fail- 
ed her  so  signally  before,  she  could  have 
parted  Mopsie  and  her  lover,  and  appropri- 
ated the  lover  herself,  she  would  have  done 
so  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and  considered 
the  transaction  as  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  Providence  helps  those  who 
help  themselves.  Not  having  succeeded, 
however,  she  made  the  best  of  her  failure, 
and  resolved  to  consult  her  own  interests 
by  availing  herself  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  happiness  of  her  friends,  since  she  could 
not  reap  a  harvest  out  of  their  disappointment. 
It  would  go  hard,  she  thought,  if  between 
her  brother*s  married  home,  and  Mopsie's, 
and  those  dear  friends  at  Oxford  and  Chal- 
ford  who  were  never  tired  of  pressing  her 
to  go  and  see  them,  she  could  not  make  a 
tolerably  pleasant  thing  of  life,  after  all. 
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IjiROM  that  time  things  went  on  beauti- 
"*-  fully.  What  pleasant  days  there  were 
in  the  Manor  Farm  cottage,  all  through  that 
summer  and  early  autumn  !  Days  in  which 
Mopsie  got  up  with  the  lark  and  worked 
like  a  little  Penelope  at  the  sprigged  net, 
not  unpicking  it  at  night,  because  the  money 
earned  by  it  was  to  provide  the  ''  frocks  and 
things,"  as  John  Ducross  called  them,  with- 
out which  his  lady-love  could  not  enter  upon 
the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  And  Mopsie, 
with  all  her  child-likeness  and  ignorance  of 
the  world,  was  as  proud  as  a  princess,  and 
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would  not  for  a  single  one  of  those  pretty 
muslins  and  cambrics  which  became  her  so 
well,  take  a  penny  which  she  had  not 
earned  with  her  own  fingers.  Indeed,  the 
wedding  might  have  been  most  seriously 
delayed,  had  not  one  of  the  July  Indian 
mails  brought  the  half  of  that  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  to  which  her  annual  income 
had  dwindled,  and  so  she  was  able,  after 
paying  Miss  Maplethorpe  something  for  her 
board  and  lodging,  to  buy  a  silk  dress  rich 
enough  for  the  head- master's  wife  to  go  out 
to  dinner  in. 

But  the  net  sprigging  only  went  on  before 
breakfast  and  in  the  afternoons.  During 
the  mornings  Miss  Phebe  initiated  her  into 
the  mysteries  of  housekeeping,  showed  her 
how  a  weekly  wash  ought  to  be  conducted, 
copied  recipes  for  her,  told  her  all  about 
spring  cleanings,  how  one  ought  to  begin  in 
the  attics,  and  graduall}^  drive  the  accumu- 
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lated  impurities  down,  story  by  story,  until 
they  were  finally  ejected  from  the  back 
door ;  also  in  what  order  the  lustration  of 
each  separate  room  should  proceed,  first  the 
walls,  then  the  paint,  then  the  fireplace, 
then  the  floor,  lastly  the  windows,  Mopsie 
writing  everything  down  duly  and  truly  in  a 
small  pocket-book  which  she  had  bought  for 
the  purpose,  and  alternating  the  domestic 
paragraphs  with  pretty  little  bits  of  poetry 
which  she  chanced  upon  in  Miss  Maple- 
thorpe's  favourite  authors.  Then  there  was 
the  cookery  department. 

But  Joan  Latimer  said  nobody  could 
teach  that  so  well  as  herself,  so  she  trotted 
down  from  the  Mannersby  almshouses  once 
or  twice  a  week  on  purpose,  and  showed 
Mopsie  how  to  make  raised  crust  and  pufF- 
paste  and  fairy  butter,  and  no  end  of  varieties 
of  little  sweet  biscuits,  chatting  to  her  mean- 
while about  her  father. 
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"The  best  friend  ever  I  had,  Miss  Mopsie, 
in  those  days,  and  as  true  a  gentleman  as 
you'd  find  in  a  summer  day's  journey.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  him,  my  poor  father  might 
have  ended  his  days  in  Saxelby  gaol  with 
Ponifret's  villainy,  as  it  gave  me  that  sicken- 
ing again'  the  men,  I  wouldn't  listen  to  one 
of  them  no  more,  no,  not  was  it  ever  so, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  them  ready  to  come 
about  me  when  I  began  to  take  such  good 
wage  with  your  poor  mother,  Miss  Maple- 
thorpe." 

For,  somehow  or  other,  Miss  Maplethorpe 
always  managed  to  find  leisure  to  come  and 
sit  down  in  the  kitchen  when  old  Joan 
Latimer  began  to  talk  about  her  early  trou- 
bles, and  the  way  Martin  Iselworth  had 
helped  her  out  of  them.  Joan  said  an 
extra  person  was  always  useful  to  mind  the 
oven. 

"  You  see,  it's  the  oven  as  much  as  it's 
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anything  else,"  she  would  impress  upon 
Mopsie,  who  stood  there,  sleeved  and 
bibbed  and  aproned,  at  the  end  of  the 
cooking  table,  note-book  in  hand,  to  set 
down  the  exact  quantities  of  everything. 
"  Now  a  deal  of  people  thinks,  so  long  as 
you  get  it  from  under  your  hands,  there's 
an  end  of  it,  and  I  knew  a  lady,  and  her  a 
well  brought-up  one  too,  as,  when  she'd 
got  her  week's  baking  inside  the  oven  door, 
went  and  cleaned  herself,  and  sat  down  to 
her  fine  work  in  the  parlour,  without  so 
much  as  a  thought  of  what  was  to  come, 
and  it  doesn't  need  me  to  tell  you,  Miss 
Mopsie,  they  weren't  a  deal  to  be  proud  of 
when  they  come  out,  for  as  brown  as  they 
were  on  one  side,  and  risen  up  crooked, 
and  neither  make  nor  shape  about  them. 
No,  if  you  don't  want  your  labour  wasted,, 
stick  to  it  while  the  end  ;  for  my  experience, 
and  I've  had  a  deal,  is  this — your  best  of 
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millers  may  grind  your  flour,  and  your  best 
of  cooks  may  work  it,  but  unless  a  careful- 
ler  than  both  of  'em  minds  the  oven,  your 
labour's  lost  when  you've  done  it." 

Miss  Phebe,  in  an  arm -chair  by  the  old 
clock,  was  shelling  peas  for  dinner. 

*'  Yes,"  she  said  to  herself,  in  a  low, 
meditative  voice,  "  Paul  may  plant,  and 
Apollos  may  water,  but  it  is " 

"  Ah,  Miss  Phebe,"  interrupted  Joan, 
"  how  you  do  give  a  profitable  turn  to 
everything !  You  was  always  one  for 
knowing  the  Scripters  from  a  child,  and 
had  a  text  to  fit,  let  one  say  what  one 
might.  You've  a  wonderful  gift  in  prayer, 
but  next  to  that  it's  Bible-learning  that  you 
have  it  in,  same  as  I  should  be  thankful  if 
Faith  yonder  had  it  too  ;  but,  deary  me  ! 
the  trouble  I  have  to  get  a  Psalm  into  her, 
so  as  she  can  say  it  oflP.  And  she's  quick 
enough  about  a  deal  of  things." 
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Faith  proved  that  for  herself,  for  just 
then  Reuben's  stalwart  form  hove  in  sight, 
bowed  beneath  Mr.  Atcherley's  monthly 
sack  of  flour,  and  with  a  patience  which, 
applied  in  a  different  direction,  might  have 
stored  her  memory  with  no  end  of  Psalms, 
she  stood  there  by  the  tub,  making  with  her 
two  plump  uncovered  arms  a  safe  and  con- 
venient trough  for  the  descent  of  the  flour, 
that  not  so  much  as  a  grain  of  it  might  be 
lost.  Of  course  this  took  rather  a  long 
time,  for  Reuben,  stooping  low  down,  and 
gradually  tilting  the  sack,  could  not  well 
see  how  the  contents  were  going,  and 
Faith  enjoyed  standing  there  too  much  to 
hurry  him  ;  and  doubtless  he,  touching 
sometimes,  as  if  by  accident,  those  plump 
round  arms,  and  giving  their  owner  a  play- 
ful little  nudge  during  the  tilting  of  the 
sack,  appreciated  the  position  as  well  as  she 
did. 
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But  ten  stones  of  the  best  seconds,  how- 
ever leisurely  poured  out,  must  come  to  an 
end ;  and  Reuben,  after  much  shaking  and 
tapping  of  the  empty  sack,  at  last  convinced 
himself  that  nothing  had  been  wasted,  and 
pulling  his  front  lock  to  the  ladies  went 
away,  followed  by  Faith,  who  had  to  fasten 
the  back-gate  after  him. 

"It'll  soon  be  midsummer,  Faith,"  he 
said,  giving  the  sack,  ere  he  replaced  it  in 
Luke  Atcherley's  waggon,  a  shake  which 
sent  up  a  white  cloud  into  the  rose-scented 
pure  sunshine. 

"  That's  a  true  word,  Reuben,"  answered 
Faith.  "I  know  it  well,  for  it's  the  day 
Miss  Maplethorpe  gives  me  my  quarter's 
wage." 

"  And  I  lay  there's  something  you've  got 
to  give  her  this  quarter,  Faith." 

'^  What's  that  ?"  said  Faith,  carelessly. 

"  Warning.       You     promised     me     last 
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back  end,  when  Mr.  Atcherley  raised  me 
eigliteenpence  a  week,  that  3^ou  would  give 
warning  after  midsummer  quarter,  and  get 
fettled  up  ready  for  the  wedding." 

''Wedding,  Reuben?"  and  Faith  tossed 
her  red  little  chin.  "  There's  like  to  be 
plenty  of  weddings  this  midsummer,  with- 
out our  troubling.  Mr.  Ducross  don't  come 
here  regular  night  after  night  and  sit  there 
with  Miss  Isral  in  the  summer-house  for 
nothing,  and  her  that  tossy  with  everybody 
else  they  might  be  the  dust  under  her  feet — 
I  mean  if  it's  Mr.  Burrowby  Atcherley,  or 
ought  of  that  sort.  And  the  yards  and 
yards  of  print  and  stuff  that  I've  seen  come 
into  this  house." 

"  They  say  one  wedding  makes  more," 
eaid  Reuben,  shrewdly,  drawing  Faith  into 
the  shelter  of  the  lilac-trees  behind  the 
pump   to   give   her   a    lover's   salute.      In 
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return,  Faith,  ungrateful  that  she  was,  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

"  There,  take  that  for  your  pains.  And 
Miss  Phebe  as  likely  as  not  to  come  out. 
There's  never  no  knowins;  on  a  bakinej 
morning  when  the  pump  may  be  wanted, 
and  what  do  you  think  she'd  think  ?" 

"  Why,  that  I  was  badly  off,"  said  Reuben, 
rubbing  his  ear.  "  I  lay  Miss  Iselworth 
doesn  t  do  that  way  with  Mr.  Ducross." 

"There's  plenty  of  time  to  change,  then  ; 
and  if  the  men  says  true,  they  can  pick 
where  they  like.  Aunt  Latimer's  here  to- 
day." 

"  Well,"  said  Reuben,  not  seeing  the 
connection. 

"  Well,"  said  Faith,  with  another  toss  of 
her  chin,  "if  you  were  not  an  addlehead, 
you  might  guess  I'd  have  to  set  her  home, 
and  her  that  lame  after  she's  done  a  day's 
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work  that  she  can  scarce  set  one  foot  before 
another,  not  to  say  get  over  that  stile 
betwixt  here  and  the  meadows,  as  might 
beat  a  dancing  tumbler.  I  reckon  we  shall 
have  to  go  round  the  long  road,  when  all's 
said  and  done." 

"Then  I'll  go  too,"  said  Reuben,  awaken- 
ing to  the  situation,  '^  and  then  when  you've 
set  your  aunt  home,  I  can  set  you  back.  It's 
well  you've  told  me,  because  I'll  smarten 
myself  up  a  bit,  elseways  I  might  have 
happened  of  you  just  as  I  am,  because  the 
foreman  was  at  me  yesterday  about  taking 
one  of  the  waggons  down  to  the  wheel- 
wright's shop,  and  I  could  ha'  put  it  in  after 
work  to-night ;  but  I  lay  I'll  none  tew  with 
the  waggons  when  I  can  get  a  walk  with 
you,  and  after  hours  too." 

"Just  as  you  like,"  said  Faith,  moving 
towards  the  back-gate,  as  a  hint  that 
Reuben  had  been  long  enough,  for  just  then 
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Miss  Phebe's  white  sun-bonnet  appeared  at 
the  kitchen  door.  "  I  reckon  aunt  and  me 
will  be  starting  a  bit  after  seven,  but  there's 
no  need  to  trouble  yourself." 

Reuben  did  trouble  himself,  though,  and 
came  across  Faith  and  old  Joan  Latimer 
just  as  they  were  turning  into  the  wheel- 
wright's lane ;  and  after  a  cosy  chat  in  the 
almshouses,  he  set  Faith  home,  and  got  her 
to  promise  that  at  midsummer  day  she  would 
give  Miss  Maplethorpe  warning,  and  go  to 
stay  with  her  aunt  until  the  wedding. 

"  Save  and  to  say  if  Miss  Isel worth  gets 
off  afore,  Reuben.  I'll  none  leave  the 
missis  while  the  throng's  over,  and  she  not 
the  woman  she  used  to  be  for  strength. 
And  so  you  needn't  think  it." 

And  try  as  he  would,  Reuben  could  not 
get  her  to  say  anything  else. 

Then  at  night,  when  all  the  Grammar 
School  work  was  over,  John  Ducross  used 
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to  come  across  to  the  cottage,  and  they  were 
so  happy  together  in  the  little  front  parlour, 
Miss  Maplethorpe  and  Phebe,who  remember- 
ed their  own  youthful  days,  slipping  quietly 
away  now  and  then,  to  have  a  stroll  together 
in  the  garden.  And  not  unfrequently  of 
an  afternoon  Tantie  would  come  over,  all 
smiles,  and  good-humour,  and  pleasantness, 
to  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  them,  and  inquire 
how  the  wedding  preparations  were  going 
on.  And  sometimes  she  would  ask  if  she 
could  not  help  Mopsie  with  a  little  of  her 
plain  sewing,  but  somehow  or  other  she  al- 
ways asked  the  question  when  it  was  impos- 
sible to  answer  it  straightforwardly  there  and 
then ;  and  wlien  a  convenient  season  came, 
she  forgot  to  mention  the  subject  again,  so 
that  Mopsie  was  not  much  better  for  any 
help  she  got  in  that  direction. 

She  did  not,  however,  forget  to  say  that 
she  had  set  her  heart  upon  a  little   silver 
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cream-jug,  one  of  Mopsie's  Indian  posses- 
sions, and  as  Mopsie  had  been  so  kind  as  to 
say  that  if  there  was  anything  amongst  the 
plate  that  she  very,  very  particularly  liked, 
she  might  venture  to  mention  it,  it  would  be 
so  nice  not  to  have  to  part  with  that  jug, 
because  it  went  so  prettily  with  the  tea-cups 
which  dear  Mopsie  had  told  her  she  might 
keep.  Would  Mopsie  very  much  mind  let- 
ting her  have  it  ? 

For  whatever  else  Mrs.  Maleveron  lost, 
she  would  never  lose  the  power  of  looking 
after  herself. 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 

JTIAITH  was  quite  right.  That  year  was- 
-■-  one  of  much  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  amongst  the  good  people  of  Saxel- 
by.  Indeed,  the  clerk,  and  sexton,  and  pew- 
openers,  and  other  minor  officials  of  the 
Abbey  Church,  had  not  pocketed  such  store 
of  half-crowns  and  sovereigns  for  many  a 
long  day. 

First  in  the  series  came  the  weddings  of 
Selina  and  Millicent  Atcherley,  both  cele- 
brated on  the  same  morning.  Mrs.  Atcher- 
ley could  not  resist  going  in  to  tell  Mrs.  Dib- 
thorpe  all  about  it,  a  day  or  two  before  the 
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actual  ceremony.  Both  that  lady  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bainsley,  had  accepted  invi- 
tations to  the  breakfast,  but  of  course  that 
could  only  be  a  season  of  triumph,  not  of 
conversation  ;  and  the  mother  of  the  two 
brides  naturally  liked  to  be  able  to  enter 
into  particulars,  especially  when  Mrs.  Dib- 
thorpe  had  been  so  set  up  about  getting  her 
daughter  married  into  the  best  society  of 
Broadminster. 

"  It  will  be  such  a  sight,  you  may  depend, 
as  was  never  seen  before  in  Saxelby  Abbey 
Church,"  said  Mrs.  Atcherley,  throwing  open 
her  velvet  mantle  with  a  view  to  more  un- 
dmpeded  respiration.  "  Luke's  done  it  all 
with  never  a  thought  of  what  anything 
would  cost,  and  everything  new  down  from 
London ;  travelhng  silks,  too,  for  he  said 
there  was  nothing  like  a  first-rate  Regent 
Street  shop,  when  you  ivere  doing." 

"  Of  course,"  said   Mrs.  Dibthorpe,  with 
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that  air  of  taking  everything  for  granted 
which  irritated  good  Mrs.  Atcherley  so 
whenever  she  was  bent  upon  taking  the 
wind  out  of  the  other  lady's  sails.  "  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  think  of  putting  on  a 
thing  that  has  not  been  turned  out  by  a 
London  hand.  But,  do  you  know  ?  I 
should  have  thought  on  an  occasion  like 
this  you  would  have  sent  to  Paris  direct. 
There  is  nothing  like  French  style  for  a 
wedding." 

And  Mrs.  Dibthorpe  bent  down  to  count 
the  stitches  in  a  design  she  was  copying  for 
a  mantel-piece  border.  If  the  trousseaux 
were  not  French,  why,  they  were  simply 
nothing  at  all,  and  in  that  case  Mrs.  Atcher- 
ley need  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
come  and  tell  her  about  them.  Anyone 
could  send  up  an  order  to  a  London  shop^ 
if  that  was  all. 

The  look  of  blank  regret  which  slowly 
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absorbed  Mrs.  Atcherley's  previous  com- 
placency was  just  what  her  friend  expected. 
Why  hadnt  Luke  thought  of  Paris  ?  Mrs. 
Dibthorpe  had  taken  the  gilt  off  the  ginger- 
bread completely,  so  far  as  the  costumes 
were  concerned.  And  to  do  it  in  that  quiet, 
unconscious  way.  It  was  too  aggravating. 
And  as  she  went  on  she  made  matters 
worse. 

"  Still  I  have  no  doubt  everything  will 
look  very  pretty.  Millicent,  of  course,  is 
rather  old  for  white  satin,  so  you  must  not 
expect  people  to  compliment  her  on  her 
appearance,  because,  you  know,  nothing  is  f  o 
trying  as  dead  white  when  the  first  bloom 
of  youth  is  past.  I  suppose  pearl  or  cream 
did  not  suojfyest  itself  to  her  as  beim^   more 

Co  O 

becoming.  What  a  pity  she  did  not  consult 
Bella  !  I  am  sure  Bella  would  have  told 
her  cream,  and  it  would  have  made  her 
look  quite  a  different  person.     But  1  dare- 
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say  her  veil  is  well  sprigged,  so  as  to  cover 
the  complexion." 

"  Oh !  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Atcherle}',  feeling 
that  here  at  any  rate  she  was  on  safe  ground. 
If  Honiton  sprays,  sewn  on  as  thick  as  money 
could  sew  them,  were  of  any  avail,  she 
might  answer  Mrs.  Dibthorpe  with  a  good 
courage.  "  Their  pa  said  they  were  both 
of  them  to  have  the  best  that  could  be 
made  down  in  Devonshire,  and  they've  been 
getting  ready  this  six  weeks  past.  I  said 
why  not  have  them  just  sprigged  here  and 
there,  Hke  your  Bella's,  you  remember,  for 
where's  the  use  of  wasting  money  ?  But 
Luke  won't  have  anything  mean  ;  he  says 
it's  a  tiling  that's  done  once,  and  he'll  have 
it  done  well" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Dibthorpe,  heedless  of 
the  imputation  upon  the  state  of  her  hus- 
band's exchequer  at  the  time  of  Bella's 
marriage,    "  and   I  am   sure  Mr.  Atcherley 
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was  very  wise.  At  her  time  of  life  it  would 
never  do  to  expose  Millicent's  face  through 
a  veil  that  was  not  well  covered,  and  the 
chalk-white  satin,  too,  to  make  matters 
worse.  Now  when  Bella  was  married  she 
had  a  skin  like  milk  and  roses.  It  would 
have  been  positively  ridiculous  to  have 
covered  it  up  with  anything  but  plain  net. 
Everyone  said  she  was  a  lovely  bride,  but 
then  people  will  look  at  Millicent's  dress, 
instead  of  her  face,  so  it  will  not  be  of  so 
much  consequence.  And  is  it  true  tliat 
you  are  to  v/ear  plum-coloured  velvet,  with 
real  point  lace  ?" 

Mrs.  Dibthorpe  knew  it  was  not.  She 
only  asked  to  make  the  myrtle  green  satin, 
which  she  knew  was  to  be  worn,  and  which 
had  cost  twenty-five  shillings  a  yard,  and 
which  she  expected  would  be  flouted  in  her 
teeth  next,  appear  rather  a  poor  substitute. 
She   succeeded.     Mrs.    Atcherley   was  just 
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going  to  introduce  the  myrtle  satin ;  but 
now,  after  the  mere  mention  of  plum- 
coloured  velvet,  with  real  point,  why,  it  had 
an  air  almost  of  poverty  about  it.  But  let 
this  wedding  once  get  over,  and  Mrs.  Dib- 
thorpe  should  never  have  the  chance  of 
running  her  down  so  shamefully  again. 

'^No,  Mrs.  Dtbthorpe.  I'm  thankful  to 
say  I'm  not  going  to  be  in  velvet  at  all, 
because  it's  not  what  I  should  wish  to  see 
myself  wear,  and  the  starving  mouths  that 
there  are  in  Saxelby  at  the  present  time. 
Though  I've  no  doubt  if  my  husband  made 
his  giving  as  small  as  some  people  do,  he 
might  put  me  into  velvet  and  diamonds,  and 
never  feel  the  difference.  But  he's  not  that 
sort  of  man." 

Mrs.  Atcherley  felt  she  had  done  it  clever- 
ly, for  once.  Though  she  had  not  said  a 
word  to  that  effect,  Mrs.  Dibthorpe  would 
know  as  well  as  could  be  that  she  referred 
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to  Mr.  Dibthorpe's  givings  at  the  collections, 
and  to  the  extremely  mean  manner  in 
which  he  came  forward  when  that  testi- 
monial was  presented  to  Mr.  Borrowmont. 
A  paltry  two  guineas,  and  his  wife  making 
the  pretensions  she  did  !  And  then  for  her 
to  talk  about  plum-coloured  velvet. 

"Dear!"  said  Mrs.  Dibthorpe,  as  amiably 
as  could  be,  ignoring  everything  that  she 
could  not  stand  well  up  against.  "  I  could 
have  been  as  sure  as  possible  that  some  one 
told  me  it  was  to  be  plum  velvet,  and  I  was 
so  surprised,  because  I  said  it  would  make 
you  look  so  much  stouter  than  you  really 
are,  and  you  know  there  is  no  need  for  that ; 
though  at  the  same  time  it  would  have  been 
just  the  thing  for  you  in  many  other  ways, 
and  I  always  say  velvet  is  so  safe  when  a 
lady  has  not  a  good  eye  for  colour.  How 
could  Millicent  tell  me,  I  wonder,  that  it 
was  to  be  velvet  ?" 
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^'  I  don't  know,  Mrs.  Dibtborpe,  but  I'm 
sure  I'm  quite  content  with  the  green  satin 
ray  husband  got  me  down  from  Swan  and 
Edgar's,  because  they  hadn't  a  shade  that 
pleased  him  at  any  other  shop  in  London. 
I'm  sure  if  I'd  been  a  princess  there  couldn't 
have  been  more  backwardsing  and  forwards- 
ing  about  that  satin,  to  get  the  very  thing 
that  Luke  wanted." 

'^  Yes,  I  daresay."  And  Mrs.  Dibthorpe 
worked  in  a  bit  of  Greek  bordering,  with 
supreme  indifference.  "  You  see  green  is 
a  colour  that  is  so  little  worn  now,  at  least 
that  myrtle  green,  though  of  course  the 
delicate  shades  are  always  fashionable,  that 
I  almost  wonder  you  could  get  it  at  all.  It 
must  have  been  quite  an  old  shopkeeper. 
Bella  tells  me  you  never  see  such  a  thing, 
even  in  Broad  minster,  though,  if  you  have  a 
fancy  for  it,  it  is  always  better  to  buy  a  thing 
you  have  a  fancy  for." 
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*'It's  very  little  to  me  what  I  wear,"  said' 
poor  Mrs.  Atcherley,  baffled  at  every  turn, 
and  trying  to  appear  now  as  if  the  whole 
affair  were  of  as  small  importance  to  herself 
as  it  evidently  was  to  Mrs.  Dibthorpe.  It 
was  too  bad,  and  when  she  had  come 
intending  to  have  such  a  triumph.  "Luke 
always  says  green,  because  it  brings  for- 
ward my  complexion  so,  and  he's  as  proud 
of  it  to  the  present  day  as  if  we'd  only  been 
married  yesterday;  or  else,  so  long  as  I've 
a  good  quality,  I  don't  mind  the  colour.  I 
must  say  I  like  a  good  quality,  and  T  always 
Avear  it,  too.  I  shouldn't  feel  like  myself  in 
a  silk  that  was  under  half  a  guinea  a  yard." 

*'  I  daresay  you  wouldn't,"  said  Mrs. 
Dibthorpe.  "  Some  people  take  a  deal  of 
dressing.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to  me 
that  I  can  carry  anything.  And  now  tell 
me  about  Selina.  What  are  they  going  to 
live  upon  ?     Do  you  think  he  will  ever  get 
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beyond  a  curacy  ?  Very  handsome,  but  not 
with  powers  above  the  average,  you  know. 
Still  I  always  say  that  is  of  no  consequence 
in  a  clergyman.  So  long  as  he  looks  nice 
in  the  pulpit,  that  is  all  anyone  expects." 

"  Oh !"  replied  Mrs.  Atcherley,  not  quite 
understanding  the  full  meaning  of  Mrs. 
Dibthorpe's  remarks,  "her  pa  will  see  that 
they  are  not  pinched,  as  far  as  a  living  goes. 
He's  promised  them  three  hundred  a  year, 
and  he's  furnishing  them  their  drawing- 
room  with  the  best  amber  damask.  I 
should  say  Mr.  Anson  will  be  as  well  off, 
with  what  he  earns  for  himself,  maybe,  as 
Mr.  Bainsley,  and  then  her  pa's  allowance 
to  make  it  up.  Millicent's  to  get  four  hun- 
dred, and  then  Thomas  Burro wby  draws 
three  too.  I  say  it  isn't  every  man  in 
Saxelby  could  part  with  his  thousand  a 
year  in  that  way,  and  never  feel  the  differ- 
ence." 
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"Three  hundred  to  Mr.  Burrowby  !  Dear 
me  !  and  I  thought  an  Indian  appointment 
was  such  a  good  thing.  It  must  be  very 
unsatisfactory  to  have  to  bolster  up  a  young 
man  in  that  way.  But  I  daresay  he  will 
marry  a  rich  wife  before  long.  Lucky  escape, 
was  it  not,  for  him,  about  Miss  Iselworth  ? 
Everybody  saw  how  things  would  have 
gone,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  loss  of  the 
property.  And  though  people  did  talk,  I 
always  said,  Mrs.  Atcherley,  that  your  son 
was  very  prudent.  Why  should  a  man 
hamper  himself  for  life  with  a  girl  who  has 
scarcely  a  penny  to  bless  herself  with,  and 
when  there  are  plenty  waiting  with  nice 
little  fortunes  to  be  had  for  the  asking?" 

Really  this  was  getting  worse  and  worse. 
To  say  that  Thomas  Burrowby  was  merce- 
nary was  almost  as  bad  as  taking  the  shine 
out  of  the  wedding  garnients  by  suggesting 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  ordered  from 
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Paris,  when  the  plain  truth  was  that  they 
had  only  come  out  of  one  of  the  best  shops 
in  Regent  Street.  And  though  Thomas 
Burrowby  was  not  her  own  child,  still  even 
a  stepmother  might  be  supposed  to  have  her 
feelings  when  told  that  her  husband's  son 
had  thrown  a  girl  over  because  she  had  lost 
her  property. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Dibthorpe."  And  Mrs.  Atch- 
erley  was  obliged  here,  though  she  had  not 
intended  it,  to  unfasten  a  button  or  two. 
Miss  Lecruse  would  draw  her  in  so  tight, 
even  in  her  every-day  dresses.  ''  Well,  Mrs. 
Dibthorpe,  people  may  talk,  or  people  may 
hold  their  tongues,  for  what  1  trouble  my- 
self about  them ;  but  I  will  say  this,  that 
Thomas  Burrowby  Atcherley — "  and  Mrs. 
Atcherley  gave  the  three  names  with 
dignity — ''  Thomas  Burrowby  Atcherley  is 
not  a  man  that  needs  to  think  whether  his 
wife  is  going  to  have  a  fortune  or  not ;  and 
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I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  he  thought  about 
Miss  Iselworth  at  all,  he  thought  about  her- 
self, and  not  what  money  she  might  have,  or 
might  not  have.  And  as  you  say,  everybody 
could  see  how  it  was  going  to  be,  until  Mr. 
Ducross  came  in,  and  getting  the  start  as  he 
did  with  going  into  the  cottage  day  in  and 
day  out,  to  sketch  the  oak  panelling  in  the 
best  parlour,  I  do  think  people  might  find 
something  better  to  say  than  that  my  son 
had  a  thought  about  the  property." 

"  Mr.  Ducross !"  said  Mrs.  Dibthorpe, 
thrown  off  her  guard  for  once,  and  really 
expressing  the  surprise  which  she  actually 
felt.  ''Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
Mr.  Ducross  is  thinking  about  Miss  Isel- 
worth  !" 

For  Bella  Bainsley,  when  she  was  Bella 
Dibthorpe,  had  had  her  own  little  schemes 
in  connection  with  the  head-master  of  Saxel- 
by  Grammar   School,   and   they  had   only 

VOL.  III.  s 
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failed  because  Mr.  Ducross  was  such  a  per- 
sistent avoider  of  feminine  charms.  And  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  Mrs.  Dibthorpe 
would  much  rather  have  seen  her  daughter 
settled  at  Broadminster,  with  eight  hundred 
a  year,  than  scratching  along  under  a  thin 
film  of  gentility  as  the  wife  of  a  Broadmin- 
ster proctor,  on  an  income  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty. 

"  Why,  do  you  say  you  haven't  heard  of 
it  ?"  echoed  Mrs.  Atcherley,  putting  off  at 
once  her  vexation  and  her  dignity,  and 
entering  joyfully  upon  this  new  track,  in 
which  at  least  she  had  the  advantage  of  the 
latest  information,  and  in  which,  at  any 
rate,  Mrs.  Dibthorpe  could  not  snub  her 
about  satins  at  five-and-twenty  shillings  a 
yard.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
never  heard  of  it?  But  then,  I  daresay  it 
isn't  a  deal  talked  about  yet,  and  her  the 
child   that  she  is,  and  the  wedding-day  not 
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fixed.  Yes,  she's  going  to  be  married  to 
Mr.  Ducross  of  the  Grammar  School,  and 
much  luck  may  she  have  of  him,  I  say ;  for 
the  little  ive  saw  of  him,  I  wouldn't  have 
him  in  my  family  with  double  his  income. 
Scarcely  a  word  to  say  for  himself,  and 
none  of  your  nice  little  attentions  that  Mr. 
Anson  is  always  so  ready  with.  For  my- 
self, I've  no  opinion  of  science,  if  it's  to 
make  a  man  as  dull  as  a  baking  of  bread 
with  the  yeast  left  out." 

Mrs.  Dibthorpe  laughed,  really  quite  a 
pleasant  laugh.  And  so  Mr.  Ducross  was 
going  to  be  married.  Now  that  it  was  a 
subject  upon  which  there  was  no  rivalry 
between  them,  she  could  afford  to  be  almost 
an  amiable  woman,  though  still  she  believed 
that  the  property  had  made  a  difference  to 
young  Mr.  Burrowby  after  all. 

"  Well,  really,  wonders  will  never  cease. 
And  such  a  position  for  her,  too,  thougli  tlie 
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very  last  person  in  the  world  I  should  have 
thought  suited  for  it.  Such  an  entire  want 
of  manners,  you  know,  and  looks  just  as  if 
she  had  tumbled  downstairs  by  accident  out 
of  the  nursery.  Now  if  he  had  chosen  your 
Millicent,  I  should  have  said,  Mrs.  Atcher- 
ley,  that  he  had  shown  a  great  deal  more 
sense.  But  I  suppose  we  must  let  people 
do  as  they  like.  And  she  lives  with  the 
Miss  Maplethorpes  now,  I  understand — very 
curious  !" 

"Well,  no,  Mrs.  Dibthorpe,  I  don't  call 
it  very  curious,  and  the  vicar's  sister  a 
woman  who  knows  well  enough  where  to 
look  for  the  butter  on  her  bread.  I  believe, 
if  everybody  spoke  the  truth,  Mrs.  Dib- 
thorpe, that  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  has  made  a  deal  more  difference  to 
Mrs.  Maleveron  than  ever  it  would  have 
made  to  Thomas  Burrowby.  They  say 
she's  gone  to  learn  housekeeping,  but  I  be- 
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lieve — and  I'm  a  woman  who  doesn't  speak 
without  thinking — that  she's  gone  for  just 
nothing  at  all  but  because  Mrs.  Maleveron 
didn't  want  to  keep  her  any  longer." 

''They  do  say  at  Broadminster,"  Mrs.  Dib- 
thorpe  observed,  "  that  she  had  her  eye  upon 
Mr.  Ducross  herself,  some  years  ago,  but  he 
did  not  see  it.  You  know  Bella  goes  about 
amongst  the  clergymen  there,  and  some  of 
them  knew  him  at  Oxford.  I  did  hear  a 
whisper  that  she  threw  him  over  for  a  Ger- 
man gentleman.  And  then  the  German 
gentleman  threw  her  over." 

''  Dear  me !  what  a  v/orld  it  is  !"  said 
Mrs.  Atcherley,  innocently.  "  I  wonder 
what  men  and  women  can  be  made  of  now- 
a-days.  When  I  married  Luke,  1  knew  my 
own  mind  before  I  said  yes,  and  then  went 
on  to  the  end  without  so  much  as  thinking 
of  a  change.     But  times  are  not  wliat  they 


were." 
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And  with  that  Mrs.  Atcherley  buttoned 
up   her  mantle   and   departed,   feeling  that 
Mrs.  Dibthorpe  was  not  so  bad   after  all, 
though  the  best  of  her  friends  could  not  say 
she  was  so  good  as  she   might  have  been. 
But  on  her  way  home  she  turned  in  to  the 
cottage,  just  to  have  a  little  really  comfort- 
able  conversation  with  Miss  Maplethorpe. 
Somehow  Miss  Maplethorpe,  whatever  came 
up,  always  managed  to  smooth  things  down, 
and  sent  her  home  feeling  a  better  and  more 
contented  woman ;  whereas  with  Mrs.  Dib- 
thorpe one  needed  to  have  the  temper  of  a 
saint,  if  ever  a  word  happened  to  be  said 
about  the  respective  positions  of  their  hus- 
bands.    She  did  seem  to  have  such  malice 
at   her   tongue's   end,    and   always    turned 
things  the  wrong  way,  until  one  might  have 
thought   she    was    the   biggest  lady   in  the 
place,  instead  of  being,  as  everybody  knew, 
scarcely  able  to  pay  her  way  respectably,  to 
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say  nothing  of  lording  it  over  other  people. 
But  there  was  good  in  her,  after  all.  There 
was  no  denying  that,  when  one  got  her  on 
the  right  side. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ON  the  day  appointed  the  double  wed- 
ding took  place,  with  such  ringing  of 
bells,  prancing  of  horses,  scattering  of  flowers, 
distribution  of  favours,  and  drawing  of  cham- 
pagne corks,  as  had  never  before  been  known 
in  Saxelby.  Even  old  Joan  Latimer,  who 
came  all  the  way  from  Mannersby  on  pur- 
pose to  see  the  sight,  said  it  fairly  beat  any- 
thing she  had  seen  in  all  her  born  days. 

*'  It  beats  Mrs.  Borrowmont's  all  to  no- 
thing," she  remarked  to  Faith,  who  had  a 
couple  of  hours'  holiday  for  the  occasion, 
"  for  as  far  as  the  satins  and  the  laces  goes, 
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but  there's  a  summut  wanting  as  one  never 
gets  when  it  isn't  a  quality  wedding.  It 
passes  me  to  say  what  it  is,  but  there  it  is, 
and  anybody  as  has  an  eye  and  a  half  can 
see  it,  if  it's  only  the  way  the  gentlemen 
stands  and  holds  their  hats  and  things.  Now 
when  it's  quality,  they  don't  ever  seem  to  be 
thinking  about  themselves.  There  they  are, 
and  they  go  through  with  it,  same  as  if  they 
were  doing  nothing  but  eating  their  dinner  ; 
but  if  it's  the  other  sort  you've  got  to  do 
with,  why,  they  might  be  just  a  set  of  maw- 
kins  set  there  for  you  to  stare  at,  like  any 
other  show  as  you'd  paid  your  sixpence  to 
see.  It  beats  me  where  it  is,  but  I  know 
it's  somewhere." 

Mrs.  Dibthorpe  wore  the  flimsiest  of  silks, 
• — even  the  elder  bride  herself,  walking  up  to 
the  altar  by  her  father's  side,  took  notice  of 
that — with  a  lot  of  muslin  frilling  trailed 
over  it,  to  hide  its  poverty.     Bella  was  in 
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nothing  but  Japanese,  and  that  not  of  the 
best  quality,  though  stylishly  made,  as  the 
same  acute  observer  noted  ia  passing. 

But  the  brides  made  up  for  it  themselves, 
in  the  chalk-white  satins  as  aforesaid,  with 
Honiton  veils  sprayed  and  sprigged  up  to 
the  very  crowns  of  their  heads,  and  not  a 
stitch  or  a  thread  of  difference  between 
them,  except  that  Selina's  complexion 
showed  to  a  little  more  advantage,  she 
taking  after  her  mother  in  that  respect. 
Thomas  Burrowby  was  head-groomsman  to 
his  sister,  and  as  he  toyed  with  the  bouquet 
of  the  rich  Miss  Prendergast,  who  was 
chief  bridesmaid,  he  doubtless  thought  what 
a  i^ood  thinsf  it  was  that  John  Ducross  had 
supplanted  him  in  his  former  preference; 
otherwise  by  the  present  time  he  might 
have  been  standing  there  as  bridegroom 
himself,    with    a   penniless    Mopsie   to   his 
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fortune,  and  that  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
thing  he  had  laid  out  for  himself. 

Mrs.  Atcherley  did  not  go  to  the  cere- 
mony. Millicent  had  so  much  to  say  about 
how  she  was  to  behave,  and  what  she  was 
to  say,  and  where  she  was  to  stand,  and 
when  she  was  to  put  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  and  when  she  was  to 
kiss  the  brides,  and  impressed  upon  her  so 
severely  the  necessity  of  not  raising  her 
voice  above  a  certain  tone,  and  not  seeming 
fussed  or  uneasy  about  anything,  that  finally 
she  thought  she  had  best  keep  away  from  it 
altogether,  and  let  those  go  who  had  learned 
their  lesson  more  perfectly.  And  perhaps 
it  was  as  well  after  all,  as  she  said  to  Miss 
Maplethorpe  next  day,  for  it  gave  her  time 
to  dress  comfortably,  and  see  that  her  cap 
was  straight,  and  be  ready  in  her  place  in 
the  drawing-room  ''against  they  came  back"" 
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from  church,  instead  of  being  so  blown  and 
breathless  as  she  was  quite  sure  she  should 
have  been  if  she  had  had  to  bustle  about 
at  the  wedding,  and  shake  hands,  and  hear 
the  congratulations,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

One  happy  pair  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
the  other  to  Rome,  Mrs.  von  Strengel  taking 
final  leave  of  her  parents,  as  her  husband 
was  not  returning  to  England.  In  due  time 
there  came  highly  satisfactory  accounts  of 
her  position  in  society,  the  numbers  of  titled 
people  she  met,  and  the  great  consideration 
in  which  she  was  held.  And  as  they  had 
had  rather  heavy  expenses  in  settling  down 
and  refitting  the  old  family  mansion,  could 
dear  papa  advance  them  a  few  hundred 
pounds  to  make  everything  straight  ?  Of 
course  another  year  they  should  be  able  to 
get  on  nicely  enough,  but  taking  possession 
of  an  estate  which  had  not  been  lived  upon 
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for  some  years  necessitated  a  serious  outla}^ 
Dear  papa  advanced  the  few  hundreds 
willingly,  being  so  much  pleased  by  the 
account  of  the  family  estate  and  the  titled 
people  amongst  whom  his  daughter  mixed 
on  such  friendly  terms.  Somehow  expenses 
were  just  as  heavy  next  year,  and  the  money 
could  not  be  returned ;  but  to  a  man  of  Mr. 
Atcherley's  means  that  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

In  due  time  the  excellent  Miss  Grans^er 
became  Mrs.  Randolf.  They  spent  their 
honeymoon  in  visiting  the  parish  churches  of 
Broadshire,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much,  as 
they  saw  a  great  deal  of  clerical  society,  and 
gained  new  insight  into  the  different  modes 
of  parochial  work — insight  v/hich  was  very 
valuable  to  the  vicar's  wife,  who  came  to 
what  she  called  her  enlarged  sphere  of 
usefulness  with  a  thoroughly  earnest  desire 
to  do  her  duty  in  it. 
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Indeed,  she  was  so  very  anxious  to  do  her 
duty  in  it  that  Mrs.  Maleveron,  who  of 
course  had  kept  house  at  the  vicaraore  during 
her  brother's  absence,  thought  it  was  a 
great  pity  she  should  not  devote  her  entire 
time  and  talents  to  that  object.  And  that 
she  might  more  conveniently  do  so,  Mrs. 
Maleveron,  with  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
Avhich  was  so  conspicuous  in  all  she  said  and 
did,  generously  oifered  to  take  upon  herself 
the  burden  of  the  housekeeping,  and  so 
leave  her  sister-in-law  to  be  a  true  help- 
meet to  the  vicar.  Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs. 
Randolf  objected,  and  as  of  course  Mrs. 
Maleveron  found  it  much  more  laborious  to 
arrange  things  after  her  brother's  marriage 
necessitated  an  extra  servant  in  the  house, 
she  gently  hinted  to  him  that  the  little 
yearly  allowance  which  he  had  proposed 
making  to  her,  had  she  left  him,  should  be- 
come an  honorarium   for  all  the  pains  and 
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trouble  she  took  in  manairiD^  domestic 
affairs  for  them  both  now. 

"  Because  you  know,  George  dear,  Ma- 
rian is  such  an  admirable  worker  in  the 
parish,  and  it  does  seem  such  a  pity  to 
diminish  her  usefulness  by  burdening  her 
with  all  those  household  worries  which  a 
common-place  woman  like  myself  can  do 
just  as  well.  Of  course,  you  know,  her 
health  would  not  stand  both,  and  if  she 
had  the  trouble  of  entertaining  society,  and 
managing  servants,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
the  parish  would  be  deprived  of  so  much 
valuable  service.  So  I  was  saying  to  her 
only  yesterday,  and  she  saw  it  in  just  the 
same  light  as  I  did,  that  it  would  be  an 
immense  convenience  if  she  had  some  one 
to  take  everything  off  her  hands.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

George  did,  but  thought  at  the  same 
time  that  perhaps  his  sister  might  be  over- 
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taxing  her  own  powers,  as  she  had  not  a 
very  definite  taste  for  domestic  matters,  and 
had  even  sent  Mopsie  to  Miss  Maplethorpe 
to  be  better  trained  in  that  department. 

"  Ah !  yes,  George  dear,  but  then  it  was 
different.  You  know,  when  Mopsie  was 
first  engaged,  I  had  such  a  great  deal  to 
think  about,  in  getting  the  house  into  order 
for  your  marriage.  You  don't  know  what 
heaps  of  things  I  had  to  order,  and  really, 
with  my  delicate  health,  it  was  quite  enough 
for  me  to  attend  to  your  comfort,  which  of 
course  was  my  first  thought.  And  as  Miss 
Maplethorpe  seemed  so  anxious  to  have  the 
child,  I  yielded,  as  it  gave  me  the  opportun- 
ity of  devoting  myself  more  entirely  to  you. 
Otherwise  of  course  I  could  have  taught 
dear  Mopsie  everything  that  was  necessary. 
I  should  like  to  be  of  use  to  you  still," 
continued  Mrs.  Maleveron,  with  an  affec- 
tionate look  towards  her  brother,  "  and  I 
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think  I  shall  be  helping  you  so  much  by 
taking  everything  off  Marian's  hands,  and 
leaving  her  at  liberty  to  join  you  in 
parish  work.  And  as  for  remuneration, 
don't  let  us  talk  about  that.  You  will  do 
everything  for  me,  I  know,  that  a  brother 
ought." 

Mrs.  Maleveron  calculated  that  that 
graceful  little  flourish  of  generosity  would 
be  worth  at  least  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  her, 
and  she  was  not  mistaken.  It  was  worth, 
everything  in  the  world  to  have  a  brother 
who  believed  in  her  ;  and  dear  Marian  too, 
absorbed  in  ideas  of  parish  usefulness,  fell 
in  so  delightfully  with  the  little  plan,  see- 
ing in  it  only  a  guiding  of  Providence  towards 
a  more  complete  giving  up  of  herself  to  that 
work  which  had  long  been  the  joy  of  her 
life.  So  within  a  couple  of  months  of  the 
vicar's  weddings,  it  was  agreed  tliat  Isabel 
was  to  stay  with  them   at  a  salary  of  fifty 

VOL.  III.  T 
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pounds  a  year,  and  go  away  to  visit  her 
friends  whenever  she  liked,  the  air  of 
Saxelby  being  such  as  might  probably 
oblige  her  to  seek  occasional  change. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

rriHE  next  wedding  was  Mopsie's,  but  it 
-■-  was  so  exceedingly  quiet  and  unin- 
teresting, looked  at  from  the  fashionable 
point  of  view,  that  the  mention  of  it,  after 
those  of  Millicent  and  Selina  Atcherley, 
almost  needs  an  apology. 

It  did  not  take  place  until  September  had 
begun  to  tinge  the  cottage  elms  with  gold, 
to  say  nothing  of  thinning  their  leaves,  until 
Miss  Maplethorpe  herself  remarked  that  the 
summer-house  would  soon  be  quite  too 
exposed  a  situation  for  John  Ducross  and 
Mopsie  to  have  their  conversations  there  of 

t2 
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an  afternoon.  Mr.  Ducross  became  very 
impatient  as  the  engagement  lengthened 
itself  month  by  month,  but  as  Mrs.  Male- 
yeron  had  so  kindly  and  conveniently  with- 
drawn from  any  legal  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  Mopsie,  and  as  those  responsibili- 
ties, so  long  as  the  young  lady  was  under 
age,  must  be  recognised  by  somebody,  a 
lengthy  correspondence  between  the  parties 
interested  in  Saxelby  and  Bombay  was  the 
result.  At  last,  however,  the  final  docu- 
ments were  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
the  marriage  licence  was  procured  from 
Mr.  Randolf,  and  within  the  space  of  a 
week  Mopsie  Iselworth  was  to  become  Mrs. 
John  Ducross. 

But,  as  before  remarked,  she  was  to  enter 
through  the  gates  of  matrimony  with  so  little 
flourish  of  trumpets  that  the  affair  was 
scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  it's  to  be  nothing 
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but  book  muslin,  and  a  straw  bonnet  with 
white  ribbons,"  said  Mrs.  Atcherley,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  wedding,  "  and  her  going 
to  marry  the  head-master  of  Low  Saxelby 
Grammar  School,  with  his  eight  hundred  a 
year,  if  a  penny.  Well,  I  never  did  !  And 
no  bridesmaids,  neither  ?  But  I'll  warrant 
it's  Mr.  Ducross  has  made  her  have  it  that 
w^ay,  for  they  do  say  he's  that  peculiar, 
there's  no  telling  what  he'll  do  next.  Dear 
me  !  I  hope  she'll  be  happy  with  him." 

But  Mrs.  Atcherley  evidently  had  her 
■doubts,  as  a  woman  cannot  but  be  expected 
to  have  when  a  middle-aged  man  compels 
a  girl  to  book  muslin  and  a  straw  bonnet 
.ai]jainst  all  the  instincts  of  her  sex.  In  vain 
Miss  Maplethorpe  assured  her  that  Mopsie 
desired  nothing  more — that  her  soul  would 
be  abundantly  satisfied  with  Manchester 
book  at  elevenpence-halfpenny  a  yard,  and 
not  over  a  silk  slip  either. 
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*'  It's  all  very  well  to  say  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  Atcherley,  ''but  there's  more  to  follow 
when  a  man  begins  in  that  way.  A  man 
like  Mr.  Ducross,  when  he's  going  to  marry 
a  girl  without  a  penny,  will  either  be  master 
or  he'll  be  slave,  and  it  lies  pretty  strong 
upon  my  mind  that  he  means  to  be  master, 
by  the  way  he  takes  hold  of  the  reins  at 
starting.  And  her  a  girl  that  would  have 
looked  so  pretty  in  a  white  tulle  veil,  with 
a  few  orange  blossoms,  and  her  hair  nicely 
smoothed  down.  Don't  tell  me,  Miss 
Maplethorpe,  it's  her  own  act  and  deed.  I 
know  what  girls  are,  and  it's  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Why,  look  at  Selina.  Do  you  think 
Mr.  Anson  could  have  put  her  into  eleven- 
penny  book,  if  he'd  tried  ever  so  ?  I'd  like 
to  have  seen  him,  and  her  mind  set  upon 
white  satin,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning — 
yes,  and  very  properly  too.  I'm  not  a 
woman  that  thinks  a  deal  of  outside  show, 
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but  I  do  like  a  girl  to  have  her  feelings 
respected,  Miss  Maplethorpe.  And  a  walk- 
ing wedding,  did  you  say  ?" 

Miss  Maplethorpe  admitted  there  were 
to  be  no  carriages. 

"  Well,  I  7iever  did  !"  And  Mrs.  Atcher- 
ley  began  to  reckon  up  on  her  fingers  how 
many  they  had  when  Millicent  and  Selina 
were  married. 

"  A  deal  more  than  the  liverymen  at  this 
place  could  supply,  and  so  Luke  got  them 
all  the  way  from  Broadminster,  and  sixteen 
of  them,  besides  private  ones.  It  was  a 
pretty  bill,  I  can  tell  you,  but  when  ray 
husband  makes  up  his  mind  to  a  thing,  he 
goes  through  with  it.  Fancy  Millicent  and 
Selina  put  off  with  a  loalking  wedding !  But 
Mr.  Anson  was  a  man  that  gave  in  from  the 
first,  and  as  for  Mr.  von  Strengel,  it  was 
how  to  get  enough  to  satisfy  hini,  with 
belonging  to  such  great  folks  out  there.     I 
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reckon  Bella  Bainsley,  with  all  her  Broad - 
minster  talk,  can't  hold  up  her  head  above 
my  two  girls  now.  And  Thomas  Burrow- 
by,  getting  on  as  well  as  he  is  with  Miss 
Prendergastj  though  whether  they'll  make  a 
match  of  it  now,  or  whether  she'll  go  out 
to  him,  I  don't  see  as  yet.  And  is  Miss 
Iselworth  getting  a  many  presents?" 

If  Miss  Maplethorpe  had  any  sails  up, 
the  wind  must  surely  have  been  taken  out 
of  them.  Not  that  good-hearted  Mrs. 
Atcherley  asked  her  questions  with  the 
high-bred  spitefulness  which  Mrs.  Dibthorpe 
once  brought  into  such  effective  play.  On 
the  contrary,  she  only  wanted  to  express 
her  sympathy  at  what  she  considered  a 
truly  painful  and  unnatural  state  of 
things,  a  state  of  things  which,  if  she 
could  have  altered  it,  should  soon  have 
been  swept  away  and  replaced  by  fifteen- 
and-sixpenny     white     satin    at     the    very 
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least,  with  carriages  to  match.  Fortunately, 
however,  Miss  Maplethorpe's  canvas  was 
reefed  as  tight  as  that  of  a  ship  in  a  north- 
wester. She  was  not  even  conscious  of 
anything  to  be  humiliated  about,  as  she 
replied, 

"  I  think  not.  I  haven't  seen  one  yet, 
except  a  timepiece  from  the  vicar.  I  think 
Mopsie's  good  luck  will  have  to  come  after 
her  marriage,  and  not  before." 

''That's  the  best  time  for  it  to  come,  Miss 
Maplethorpe,  not  but  what  she  might  have 
a  turn  both  ways,  if  that  was  all.  Their 
pa  gave  Millicent  and  Selina  a  many, 
because  of  having  them  published  in  the 
paper,  where  they  made  a  nice  show,  though 
it  wasn't  my  doing  to  have  them  sent  there. 
But  Luke  paid  for  that,  same  as  he  paid  for 
everything  else.  He  sent  five  guineas  to  the 
young  man  that  does  the  local  intelligence 
for  the  Chronicle^  and  told  him  he  was  to 
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make  a  column  of  it,  and  put  in  what  they 
wore,  and  the  presents  and  the  Abbey 
decorations,  and  the  carriages,  so  that  it 
might  make  a  good  effect.  But  I  must  say 
this.  Miss  Maplethorpe,  that  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  me  when  it  was  all  over,  and 
dressed  up  to  the  nines  as  everybody  was, 
and  that  myrtle-green  satin  tightening  me  in 
so  that  how  I  ever  sat  through  the  break- 
fast is  a  wonder  and  a  miracle,  up  to  the 
present  day.  You  won't  have  that  to  go 
through,  Miss  Maplethorpe,  if  it's  to  be 
quiet.  I  daresay  you  won't  so  mucli  as  get 
new  silks." 

Miss  Maplethorpe  said  new  silks  were 
exactly  what  they  were  not  going  to  get. 

"Luke  said  he  thought  you  wouldn't, 
and  a  deal  of  trouble  you'll  save  yourselves. 
I  never  sit  easy  in  a  dress  myself,  while  I've 
had  it  six  months,  and  I'm  sure  at  a  wed- 
ding, let  it  be  as  small  as  you  will,  you've 
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enough  on  your  mind,  without  feeling  that 
you've  got  every  breath  to  think  about,  as 
I'm  sure  you  do  when  Miss  Lecruse  makes 
for  you.  And  if  there's  anything  ive  can  do 
for  you  now,  Miss  Maplethorpe,  you'll  let 
me  know,  won't  you  ?  You're  welcome  to 
whatever's  in  the  house,  only  mention  it. 
And  if  the  maids  would  be  any  use,  for  with 
Millicent  and  Selina  gone,  and  Thomas 
Burro wby  always  off  at  the  Prendergasts, 
I  declare  they've  little  else  to  do  but  to  sit 
with  their  hands  before  them,  and  I'd  send 
them  over  with  the  very  greatest  of  pleasure ; 
so  don't  be  uneasy,  but  just  speak  up  when 
the  time  comes." 

And  with  that  good  Mrs.  Atcherley  bustled 
away. 

But  no  strange  hands  waited  on  Mopsie's 
bridal  festivities.  Old  Joan  Latimer  herself 
came  up  from  the  almshouses  to  make  the 
wedding  feast,  and  who  can  tell  what  love 
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she  put  into  the  cakes,  and  the  fancy  pastry, 
and  the  fairy  butter,  and  how  carefully  she 
iskimmed  the  jelly,  which,  when  cold,  was 
to  be  cut  into  shapes,  and  put  round  four 
Djoulds  of  blancmange  for  the  corner  dishes? 
"  She  shall  have  none  of  your  nasty  shop 
things,  bless  her  !"  said  Joan  to  Faith,  as  she 
peered  down  into  the  pan,  to  see  if  a  speck 
of  scum  was  left  behind,  before  she  poured  it 
into  the  bag  to  strain.  "  All  chemicals  and 
poisons,  not  fit  for  a  Christian  to  touch. 
It's  everything  to  do  it  yourself,  when  you're 
doing  it  for  one  you  love,  and  I  said  from 
the  very  first,  when  I  knew  how  it  was  going 
to  be,  that  I'd  see  everything  on  to  the  table 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  do  'em  with  my  own 
hands,  if  my  back  ached  for  a  week  after. 
I  shall  never  need  to  do  it  for  no  one  else 
now,  unless,  maybe,  I  make  shift  to  beat  up 
a  cake  for  yourself,  Faith,  when  your  wed- 
ding comes." 
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Faith,  blanching  almonds  for  the  fairy 
butter,  tossed  her  little  chin,  but  looked 
pleased  nevertheless. 

''I  tell  Reuben  he  don't  need  to  fuss  his- 
self.  I'm  not  the  sort  as  can't  wait  a  bit. 
He  was  at  me  a  bit  since  to  give  missis  warn- 
ing, and  get  the  banns  put  up,  but  I  told 
him  banns  was  a  thing  that  would  keep, 
and  I'd  like  to  see  myself  with  more  gowns 
and  body-linen  laid  up  before  I  did  any- 
thing as  I  couldn't  undo.  I  reckon  it'll  take 
while  Christmas  to  get  myself  fettled  with 
stockings  and  calico  things,  and  I  told  him 
as  much,  and  if  he  won't  wait,  there's  a  many 
that  will.  I've  cleaned  'em  all,  aunt,  now, 
it's  only  to  cut  'em  and  crush  'em,  and  then 
they're  ready." 

This  referred  to  the  almonds  which  Faith 
was  blanching,  not  to  the  possible  lovers  who 
might  be  ready  and  willing  to  wait,  if  Reuben 
was  not;  and  by  noon  the  fairy  butter  was 
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finished,  and  set  away  in  the  larder,  such  a 
sight  for  perfection  and  yellowness  as  could 
not  have  been  matched  anaongst  all  the  fine 
dishes  of  the  Atcherley  bridal  breakfast. 

That  morning,  the  morning  before  the 
wedding,  as  Mopsie  and  John  Ducross  were 
sitting  under  the  elm-trees,  the  railway  rul- 
ley,  with  two  great  square  boxes  "  wabbling" 
on  the  top  of  it,  drew  up  at  the  garden- 
gate. 

"He  has  made  a  mistake,"  said  Mopsie. 
"  Miss  Maplethorpe  never  gets  any  boxes, 
and  I'm  sure  I  don't." 

"  It's  not  a  mistake,"  said  John.  "  There 
is  the  man  bringing  the  book  for  you  to 
sign.  They  are  your  things  from  India, 
Mopsie." 

And  so  they  were,  in  two  chests  big 
enough  for  half  a  dozen  Mopsies  to  have 
been  safely  packed  up  and  tinned  down  in- 
side them. 
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Like  a  sensible  man,  knowing  that  Faith 
was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  John  helped  to 
bring  the  chests  into  the  porch,  and  then  he 
went  across  to  the  wheelwright's  for  a 
hammer  and  chisel  and  screw-driver,  and 
opened  them,  and  cut  the  tin  lining.  And 
then,  like  a  still  more  sensible  man,  thinking 
that  Mopsie  might  as  well  be  left  alone  with 
her  treasures,  he  went  away,  only  sending 
Miss  Maplethorpe  to  help  her  to  unpack 
them. 

Mopsie  would  rather  have  stayed  with 
John  Ducross  under  the  elm-trees  than 
turned  out  any  quantity  of  Indian  things 
belonging  to  a  past  which  for  her  had  so 
little  reality.  For  Miss  Maplethorpe  it  was 
different.  There  were  Martin  Iselworth's 
books — books  which  she  remembered  his 
lending  to  her  father  years  and  years  ago, 
and  they  brought  back  so  strangely  winter 
evenings  in  the  old  house  in  the  High  Street, 
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the  places  where  they  sat,  the  things  they 
were  talking  about,  when  at  different  times 
Martin  had  brought  those  books  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  pointed  out  passages,  and  asked 
her  father's  opinion,  and  sometimes  hers, 
about  them.  And  there  were  little  things 
belonging  to  him — his  watch  and  chain, 
some  ornaments  that  used  to  stand  on  the 
mantel-piece  of  his  lodging  in  the  High 
Street,  some  old-fashioned  linen  doilies 
which  Mrs.  Maplethorpe  had  given  him — 
Callis  remembered  them  so  well — for  a 
Christmas  gift  the  winter  before  he  went 
away.  Callis  always  had  a  great  reputation 
for  doing  that  fine  sort  of  handiwork,  and 
when  her  mother  had  finished  the  marking- 
ink  etchings  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  the 
centre  of  each  doily,  they  were  handed  over 
to  her  to  fringe,  and  draw  out  the  threads 
in  a  pattern,  and  then  mark  Mr.  Isel worth's 
name  in  the  corner. 
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He  had  taken  care  of  them  all.  And  there 
were  quaint  Indian  curiosities,  boxes  of 
sandal-wood,  fans  of  peacocks'  feathers  and 
beetles'  wings,  filigree  bracelets  and  necklets 
of  Cuttack  work,  little  bits  of  rare  and  beau- 
tiful Kincob  embroidery,  pieces  of  India  mus- 
lin, and  some  jewelry  belonging  to  Mopsie's 
mother,  packed  and  labelled  in  a  box  by  itself. 
Somehow  Miss  Maplethorpe  could  not  even 
look  at  the  contents  of  that  box.  She  told 
Mopsie  she  had  better  put  it  away  carefully, 
and  open  it  when  she  had  more  time. 

'^  Shall  I  open  everything  else  when  I 
have  more  time?"  said  Mopsie,  whose 
thoughts  were  with  the  future,  not  the  past, 
just  now.  What  blame  to  her  if  John 
Ducross,  whose  warm,  close  hand-clasp  had 
scarcely  left  her  own,  was  more  to  her  than 
the  father  and  mother  whose  kisses  she  had 
never  known,  whose  faces,  looks,  ways,  and 
words  imagination  had  to  picture  for  her, 

VOL.  III.  u 
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since  her  memory  had  been  able  to  keep 
no  trace  of  them  ? 

"  No,"  said  Calh's.  '^  Let  us  go  on  now. 
It  will  not  take  3^ou  long." 

Last  of  all  they  came  to  Martin  Iselworth's 
writing-desk,  brass-bound  and  belted,  with 
his  initials  engraved  on  a  shield  at  the  top. 
Mopsie  was  going  to  open  that. 

With  a  curious  sort  of  fear,  which  she 
herself  could  scarcely  understand,  Miss 
Maplethorpe  stopped  her. 

''  T — I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  open 
that  in  your  own  room." 

Mopsie  replaced  the  other  things,  shut 
the  lids,  and  took  the  desk  away.  Miss 
Maplethorpe  went  and  sat  down  under  the 
elm-trees.  John  Ducross  had  left  his  gloves 
there,  Mopsie  the  work  she  had  been  playing 
with  when  the  rulley  man  came  up  to  the 
gate.  How  little,  comparatively,  his  coming 
meant  to  those  two;  how  much  to  herself! 
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What  a  window  it  had  opened  into  the  past, 
how  brightly  lighted  up  the  only  happy  time 
she  had  ever  known  !  And  the  sweetest  of 
all  was  to  know  that  Martin  had  remembered 
too,  else  why  should  all  be  treasured  up  that 
had  belonged  to  those  days  ? 

She  had  been  sitting  there  a  long  time, 
when  Mopsie  came  silently  up,  and  laid  a 
folded  packet  on  her  knee ;  then  as  silently 
went  away. 

There  was  no  name  on  the  packet.  She 
opened  it.  At  the  top  lay  a  worn  little 
morocco  purse  ;  inside  was  a  carefully-folded 
paper,  with  these  words,  written  in  Martin 
Iselworth's  close,  neat  hand, 

"  The  ivy-leaf  which  Callis  Maplethorpe 
gave  me  in  the  porch." 

Besides,  there  was  a  bundle  of  letters, 
whose  handwriting  was  her  own. 

Faith  told  the  rest  of  them,  in  due  time, 
that  dinner  was  ready,  but  no  one  disturbed 

u2 
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Miss  Maplethorpe,  there  in  the  summer- 
house  under  the  elm-trees.  Only  towards 
evening  Mopsie  stole  quietly  thither,  and 
kneeling  by  her  side,  put  her  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  said, 

"Mother  Callis.  I  think  I  know.  It 
might  liave  been  /" 

"Yes,  child,"  said  Miss  Maplethorpe.  '^t 
might  have  been." 

Next  morning  Mopsie  and  John  Ducross 
were  married. 


293 


CHAPTER  XX. 

rnHIS  is  all. 

-*-  Of  course  the  most  feeble-minded  of 
novel-readers  know  well  enough  that  a  great 
deal  more  ought  to  have  happened.  In- 
deed, if  tins  had  been  anything  like  a  well- 
told  story,  a  great  deal  more  would  have 
happened. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Atcherley  would  have 
been  found  out  in  that  now  quite  mouldy 
and  forgotten  transaction  of  the  selling  of 
his  corn  to  poor  Mr.  Maplethorpe  just  when 
he  knew  the  markets  were  going  down  with 
a  crash.     Either  some  letter  in  connection 
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witli  the  affair  ought  to  have  turned  up 
amongst  a  pile  of  old  manuscripts,  or,  if  the 
actual  iniquity  had  never  been  brought  to 
light,  and  so  dimmed  the  immaculate  purity 
of  Mr.  Atcherley's  reputation,  at  least  some 
railway  company  in  which  he  was  interested 
ought  to  have  collapsed,  or  the  corn  trade 
ought  to  have  been  diverted  into  a  different 
channel,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  reverse  should 
have  come  to  hurl  him  from  the  heights  of 
turtle  soup  and  champagne  into  the  poverty 
which  his  own  avarice  had  caused  others  to 
feel  so  bitterly. 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  happened^ 
so  what  is  the  use  of  saying  that  it  did  ? 

Instead  of  being  found  out  in  his  wicked- 
ness, Mr.  Atcherley  went  on  getting  richer 
and  richer,  until  people  said  he  could  have 
bought  up  the  whole  of  Saxelby  parish,  if 
he  had  been  so  minded.  He  did  not  even 
have  the  gout  to  punish  him  for  his  evil 
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doings,  but  went  down  to  his  grave  in  a 
hale  and  hearty  old  age,  enjoying  his  cham- 
pagne and  his  turtle  soup,  and  all  the  rest 
of  his  good  things,  quite  on  to  the  very 
end,  and  actually  dying  with  a  piece  of 
Ijate  de  foie  gras  at  his  elbow.  Nay,  to 
make  matters  still  better  for  him,  just  after 
he  had  cleared  an  extra  fifty  thousand  by 
an  unexpectedly  good  speculation,  good 
Mrs.  Atcherley  departed  this  life,  and  Milli- 
cent,  who  was  tired  of  Germany,  came  to 
keep  house  for  him,  so  that  his  establish- 
ment could  be  carried  on  with  an  air  of 
style  and  magnificence  which  in  poor  Har- 
riet's time  had  never  been  possible.  No- 
body asked  about  Mr.  von  Strengel — indeed, 
it  soon  began  to  be  quietly  taken  for  granted 
that  he  was  not  a  sort  of  person  to  be  asked 
about,  and  as  Millicent  did  not  seem  to 
trouble  herself  about  him,  nobody  else  did. 
Mrs.  Maleveron,  too,  ought  to  have  come 
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to  grief  in  some  quite  tangible  manner. 
What  is  the  use  of  having  a  word  like  retri- 
bution in  the  dictionary,  if  it  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  such  people  ?  Society 
ought  to  have  found  her  out.  The  vicar 
and  his  wife  should  have  got  tired  of  her. 
All  the  things  that  her  little  income  was 
invested  in  should  have  begun  to  pay  bad 
dividends.  "  George  dear "  should  have 
discovered  that  he  could  not  afford  that 
fifty  pounds  a  year  any  longer.  She  should 
have  been  obliged  to  go  into  some  situation 
where  she  would  be  very  uncomfortable — 
putting  on  tapes  and  buttons  at  fifteen 
pounds  a  year,  for  instance,  or  reaping  in 
the  field  of  Boaz,  but  not  lighting,  as  Ruth 
did,  upon  an  eligible  part  of  the  property. 
And  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  every- 
thing, she  ought  to  have  had  rheumatism 
at  the  last,  until  she  could  scarcely  move 
about  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  doing  it  with 
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the  ease  and  suppleness  of  an  eel  or  a 
cobra. 

But  how  sweetly  Mrs.  Maleveron  would 
have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  anything  of  that 
sort  ever  happening  to  her  !  Such  women 
have  too  much  oil  in  their  systems,  both 
moral  and  physical,  for  rheumatism  ever 
to  take  hold  upon  them,  and  their  shares 
never  pay  bad  dividends,  and  if  they 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  reduced  to 
gleaning  in  the  somewhat  scanty  field  of 
remunerative  employment  for  ladies,  they 
are  never  unfortunate  enough  not  to  know 
where  to  look  for  Boaz,  and  find  him,  too. 

No,  Mrs.  Maleveron  prospered,  as  clever 
women  always  do — that  is,  when  they  are 
both  clever  and  unscrupulous.  She  was  so 
pleasant  with  dear  Marian,  and  made  her- 
self so  agreeable,  not  to  say  useful,  in  the 
house,  that  she  stayed  on  from  year  to  year, 
until   really  the   vicar  and    his  wife  would 
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scarcely  have  known  what  to  do  without 
her.  She  was  so  kind,  so  considerate,  al- 
ways so  ready  to  dine  out  or  go  to  an  after- 
noon tea  for  Marian ;  or  to  use  her  tickets 
for  concerts  and  flower-shows  when  Marian 
had  parochial  work  to  attend  to ;  or,  if 
Marian  had  a  headache,  to  take  her  place 
at  the  head  of  the  dinner-table,  and  enter- 
tain the  guests,  and  say  privately  to  them 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  her  brother  had  not 
chosen  a  wife  who  could  sustain  his  position 
for  him. 

'*  Instead,  you  know,  of  leaving  me 
to  do  everything  in  the  way  of  social, 
and  indeed  I  may  say,  household  duty.  But 
George  would  take  his  own  way,  and  I  am 
sure  the  poor  people  of  the  parish  ought  to 
be  very  thankful  to  her,  for  she  spends  her- 
self entirely  among  them.  So  good  of  her, 
and  never  troubles  herself  about  anything 
that  goes  on  in  the  house." 
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Which  was  a  great  story.  Only  Mrs. 
Maleveron  was  clever  at  telling  great  stories, 
and  could  tell  them,  too,  with  such  sweetness 
and  pathos  that  no  one,  especially  if  that 
one  happened  to  be  a  gentleman,  was  ever 
tired  of  listening  to  them. 

And  she  kept  up  very  friendly  relations, 
too,  with  Mrs.  Ducross,  beginning  by  send- 
ing across  as  a  wedding  present,  the  night 
before  the  marriage,  the  loveliest  little 
Indian  silver  bracelet  of  Cuttack  work.  It 
was  exactly  the  same  pattern  as  the  one 
which  Mopsie  had  taken  out  of  her  mother's 
jewel-case  the  same  day ;  indeed,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  it  had  belonged  to 
Mopsie's  mother,  and  Mrs.  Maleveron  had 
brought  it  away  with  her  from  India, 
eighteen  years  before,  to  take  care  of  for 
the  dear  child,  of  course  wearing  it  herself, 
w^hen  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it 
in    order,    because    nothing   tarnishes   like 
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silver  when  it  is  not  in  regular  use.  And 
the  night  before  the  wedding  she  sent  it 
across,  with  the  sweetest  little  note,  hoping 
Mopsie  would  accept  it  as  a  trifling  remem- 
brance from  Tantie,  but  not  of  course  tell- 
ing her  that  it  ought  to  have  been  hers  all 
along,  whether  Tantie  gave  it  up  or  not. 

Mopsie  noticed  that  the  patterns  were  the 
same.  But  then  India  is  not  fertile  in  de- 
sign, however  skilled  in  workmanship,  as 
Mrs.  Maleveron  remarked  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, when  she  went  to  call  upon  the 
young  bride. 

"  It  is  quite  a  fortunate  coincidence,  is  it 
not,  Mopsie,  darling,  that  they  should  both 
be  of  the  same  pattern  ?  Because  it  is  so 
much  better  and  more  effective  to  have 
one's  ornaments  en  suite.  Of  course  you 
will  not  wear  them  together  as  bracelets, 
because  nobody  does  that  now ;  but  one  of 
them  will   make  an  exquisite  necklet,  and 
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that  delicate  Indian  silver  work  suits  your 
style  perfectly.  I  am  so  glad  I  thought  of 
sending  it  to  you." 

With  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same 
effect.  And  then,  as  the  head-master  was 
very  much  engaged  just  at  that  time  with 
school-work,  she  proposed  spending  the  rest 
of  the  day  with  Mopsie,  as  there  was  no- 
thing to  require  her  presence  at  the  vicarage. 
She  was  sure  Mopsie  must  be  dull,  left  by 
herself  in  that  way,  especially  as  she  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  plenty  of  the 
most  agreeable  society. 

"  But,  Mopsie  dear,  you  must  remember 
that  you  have  notldng  to  do  but  send  across 
to  me,  and  I  sliall  be  so  delighted  to  come 
and  sit  with  you,  or  even  to  stay  a  few 
days  when  your  husband  happens  to  be 
away.  Never  hesitate,  darling,  for  I  assure 
you  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice   for    your   comfort.      Indeed,  you 
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know,  I  look  upon  you  quite  as  my  own 
child,  and  I  should  wish  you  to  consider  me 
in  every  respect  as  your  mother,  and  con- 
sult me  and  advise  with  me,  and  make  use 
of  me,  just,  you  know,  as  if  we  ivere  mother 
and  daughter.  I  assure  you  that  is  what  I 
should  like  above  all  things." 

Which  was  slightly  different  from  the 
manner  in  which  Mrs.  Maleveron  had  ex- 
pressed herself  when  she  wrote  from  Chal- 
ford.  But  that  letter  was  never  mentioned 
now,  nor  Mrs.  Darrell,  nor  the  tape  and 
button  situation,  nor  the  relationship  of 
^'  mere  courtesy,"  which  was  once  all  that 
Tantie  wished  to  preserve  between  them. 
If  that  little  bit  of  history  ever  did  by  acci- 
dent struizerle  to  the  liojht,  Mrs.  Maleveron 

Co  O        ' 

always  explained  it  away  by  saying  that  she 
was  so  worried  at  the  time  by  different 
things  crowding  upon  her  mind,  all  wanting 
attending  to  and   disposing  of  in  the  best 
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way — meaning,  by  that,  the  way  in  which 
they  would  best  serve  her  own  interests, 
though,  of  course,  she  did  not  say  so — that 
really  it  was  a  marvel  she  ever  managed 
to  keep  her  senses  at  all. 

"  And  so  good  for  nothing  as  I  am,  when 
brains  are  wanted.  But  you  know  all 
about  it  now,  Mopsie,  and  you  and  dear 
Mr.  Ducross  can  quite  understand  me,  and 
that  is  such  a  comfort.  I  am  quite  happy, 
«o  long  as  people  understand  me." 

With  which  lovely  little  bit  of  hypocrisy 
Mrs.  Maleveron  disappears  from  our  vision. 

Then  the  Miss  Maplethorpes  should  have 
had  a  legacy,  but  they  never  did  have  one. 

Did  they  want  it,  living  that  pure,  quiet, 
peaceable  life  in  the  little  cottage  by  the 
brook  side  ?  They  never  knew  the  greed 
for  gain  which  had  made  them  poor. 
Having  what  society  calls  nothing,  they  yet 
possessed  all  things,  in  that  goodness  which 
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is  satisfied  from  itself.  Calmly  the  days 
came  and  went,  until  for  Callis  the  last  had 
gone,  and  she  lay  with  her  father  and 
mother  in  the  old  family  grave,  under  the 
south  wall  of  Saxelby  Abbey  church,  her 
long  patient  stint  of  work  and  waiting  quite 
done,  only  its  memory  living  on  still  in  the 
more  fruitful  lives  of  those  whom  her  influ- 
ence had  touched. 

Close  by  the  gravestone  w^as  a  plain 
lancet  window.  John  Ducross  had  it  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  underneath  were  the 
names  of  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maplethorpe  and 
Callis  and  Martin  Isel worth.  In  the  stone 
beneath  were  graven  the  w^ords — 

"  They  are  all  Thine^  oh!  Thou  Lover  of  souls'' 

Phebe  has  searchings  of  heart  sometimes 
about  that  inscription.  Not  that  it  expresses 
anything  but  the  strictest  truth,  for  she  is 
firmly  convinced  that  her  dear  father  and 
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mother,  as  well  as  Callis  and  poor  Martin 
Iselvvorth,  though  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  therefore  parts  of  what 
might  be  called  a  dead  branch  in  the  tree 
of  life,  are  yet,  somehow  or  other,  safe  in 
the  keeping  of  everlasting  love,  but  because 
the  words  are  not  in  the  Bible.  Indeed, 
she  had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  them 
until  Mr.  Ducross  told  her  they  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Apocrypha.  Now  Phebe 
thinks  of  the  Apocrypha  in  connection  with 
the  Bible,  much  as  she  thinks  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  connection  with  her  own 
denomination.  It  is  eligible  to  mercy,  but 
the  mercy  is  uncovenanted  mercy.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  a  dead  branch,  though  she  cannot 
deny  that  now  and  then  it  puts  forth  leaves 
of  exceeding  freshness  and  beauty.  At  the 
same  time  she  is  comforted,  for  John  Du- 
cross chose  the  inscription,  and  whatever 
John  Ducross  does  is  rinht  in  her  sidit,  let 
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hiQi  belong  to  dead  or  living  branch,  or  no 
branch  at  all. 

They  would  fain  have  had  Phebe  go  and 
live  with  them  after  her  sister's  death,  but 
she  preferred  the  little  cottage,  and  the 
duties  and  the  memories  and  the  pleasures 
that  during  well-nigh  forty  years  had 
gathered  round  her  there.  John  said  it  was 
better  so,  and  they  left  her  in  peace.  There, 
a  white-haired,  pleasant-faced  woman,  she 
lives  on  still,  tending  her  flower-beds  under 
the  lavender-hedge,  thinking  sweet  thoughts 
of  the  past,  sweeter  of  the  future.  And  at 
night  Faith  comes  into  the  parlour,  and  they 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  have 
prayers,  and  sometimes  old  Joan — who 
seems  as  if  she  meant  to  keep  on  living  for 
ever — toddles  down  from  the  Mannersby 
almshouses,  and  they  have  what  she  calls 
"  conversation  to  spiritual  profit ;"  and  then 
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the  angel  of  peace  folds  his  wings  over  that 
little  homestead,  and  all  is  still. 

For  Reuben  went  to  "  better  himself"  in 
London,  and  never  came  back,  having  found 
some  one  there  who  was  willing  to  have  the 
banns  published  as  soon  as  he  liked.  How 
he  prospers  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  Faith 
does  not  know;  but  this  she  knows,  that 
she  will  stay  by  Phebe  Maplethorpe  until 
her  death,  und  then  go  and  end  her  own 
days  at  Mannersby,  where  Mrs.  Boverley- 
Carroll  has  promised  her  a  little  home  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  quadrangle. 

For  as  she  says,  and  Joan  Latimer  sup- 
ports her  in  it — 

"  They're  a  poor  lot,  are  the  men,  when 
it  comes  to  being  over-much  mixqd  up  with 
them." 

THE  END. 

LONDON :   PRINTED  BY  DUNCAN  WAODONALD,  BLKNHKIM  HOUSE. 
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ROYAL  WINDSOR.     By  W.  Hepwoeth  Dixox. 

Second  Edition,     Volumes  I.  and  11.     Demy  8vo.     30s.     To  be 
completed  in  2  more  volumes. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLS.  I  AND  IL— Castle  Hill,  Norman  Keep,  First  King's  House, 
Lion  Heart.  Kingless  Windsor,  Windsor  Won,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Windsor 
Lost,  The  Fallen  Deputy,  The  Queen  Mother,  Maud  de  Braose,  The  Barons' 
War,  Second  King's  House,  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  Perot  de  Gaveston,  Isabel 
de  France,  Edward  of  Windsor,  Crecy,  Patron  Saints,  St.  George,  Society  of 
St.  George,  Lady  Salisbury,  David  King  of  Scots,  Third  King's  House,  Ballad 
Windsor,  The  Fair  Counte.s9,  Eichard  of  Bordeaux,  Court  Parties.  Royal  Favour- 
ites, Eehearsing  for  Windsor,  In  the  Great  Hall,  Simon  de  Burley,  Eadcote 
Bridge,  A  Feast  of  Death,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  At  Winchester  Tower,  St.  George's 
Chapel,  The  Little  Queen,  At  Windsor,  Duchess  Philippote,  The  Windsor  Plot, 
Bolingbroke,  Court  of  Chivalry,  Wager  of  Battle,  Deserted  Little  Queen,  Captive 
Little  Queen,  A  New  Year's  Plot,  Night  of  the  Kings,  Exit  Little  Queen,  Dona 
Juana,  Constance  of  York,  The  Norman  Tower,  The  Legal  Heir,  Prince  Hal, 
The  Devil's  Tower,  In  Captivity  Captive,  Attempt  at  Rescue,  Agincourt,  Kaiser 
Sigismund,  The  Witch  Queen,  Sweet  Kate,  The  Maid  of  Honour,  Lady  Jane, 
Henry  of  Windsor,  Eichard  of  York,  Two  Duchesses,  York  and  Lancaster, 
Union  of  the  Rosea 


"  '  Eoyal  Windsor '  follows  in  the  same  lines  as  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower,'  and  aims 
at  weaving  a  series  of  popular  sketches  of  striking  events  which  centre  round 
Windsor  Castle.  Mi-.  Dixon  makes  everything  vivid  and  picturesque.  Those  who 
liked  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower '  will  find  these  volumes  equally  pleasant  reading." — 
Athenieum, 

"A  truly  fine  and  interesting  book.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English 
history;  worthy  of  Mr.  Dixons  fame,  worthy  of  its  grand  subject."— J/ww/wgr  Post. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  supplied  us  with  a  highly  entertaining  book.  'Royal  Windsor  ' 
is  eminently  a  popular  work,  bristling  with  anecdotes  and  amusing  sketches  of 
historical  characters.  It  is  carefully  written,  and  is  exceedingly  pleasant  reading. 
The  story  is  brightly  told ;  not  a  dull  page  can  be  found.  Mr.  Dixon  is  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  having  put  so  much  information  into  so  agreeable  a  shape." — Examiner. 

"  These  volumes  will  quickly  find  favour  with  the  widest  and  most  inclusive  circle 
of  readers.  From  the  first  days  of  Norman  Windsor  to  the  Plantagenet  period  Mr. 
Dixon  tells  the  story  of  this  famous  castle  in  his  own  picturesque,  bright,  and  vigor- 
ous way." — Daily  Tdegrajth. 

"Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  found  a  congenial  subject  in  'Eoyal  Windsor.'  His 
exploration  of  the  Tower  of  London  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  the  curious  and  care- 
ful researches  which  his  study  of  that  fatal  fortress  occasioned,  had  furnished  him 
with  an  abundance  and  variety  of  materials  for  his  present  monograph  on  au 
ancient  keep  and  palace  of  the  English  Monarchy.  Under  the  sanction  of  the  Queen, 
he  has  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  of  most  seai'ching  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  Royal  House  and  every  other  part  of  Windsor  Castle,  in  and  out,  above 
ground  and  below  ground." — Daily  News. 

"  '  Eoyal  Windsor  '  is  a  worthy  companion  to  'Her  Majesty's  Tower.'  It  brings 
before  the  reader  with  no  less  tldelity  the  splendid  pageants  of  history,  and  it  gives 
an  animated  series  of  tableaux,  the  characters  in  which  are  so  life-like  that  they 
seem  again  to  pass  in  very  llesh  and  blood  before  our  eyes." — Sunday  Times. 

"  The  first  two  volumes  of  this  invaluable  work  comprehend  all  that  can  be  said 
concerning  the  Royal  dwellers  in  Windsor  Castle  from  the  time  of  its  foundation 
by  Henry  I.  (Beauclerc)  to  Richard  IIL  '  Royal  Windsor  '  is  not  only  the  best  work 
of  its  class  that  Mr.  Dixon  has  ever  written,  but  a  grand  historical  contribution  to 
literature  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance." — Messemjer. 

"In  '  Royal  Windsor  '  Mr.  Dixon  has  found  a  subject  most  rich  in  opportunities 
for  the  gorgeous  word-painting  and  the  dramatic  power  of  which  ho  has  unques- 
tionable command.  The  Royal  dwelling  in  its  various  phases— Saxon  hunting- 
lodge,  Norman  keep,  and  Palace-Castle,  altered,  enriched,  and  added  to  by  king 
after  king — supplies  in  vulgar  phrase  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  storied  chronicle 
of  the  kings  and  captives  who  all  these  years  have  tenanted  its  walls.  The  work 
is  pre-eminently  one  for  the  general  public." — Groiihic. 
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A  LEGACY :  Being  the  Life  and  Remains  of  John 

Martin,  Schoolmaster  and  Poet.  Written  and  Edited  by  the 
Author  of  "  John  Halifax."  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  With  Portrait.  21s. 

"  This  is,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  book.  It  records  the  life,  work,  aspira- 
tions, and  death  of  a  schoolmaster  and  poet,  of  lowly  birth  but  high-strung  and 
ambitious  soul.  His  writings  brim  with  vivid  thought,  keen  analysis  of  feel- 
ing, touches  of  poetic  sentiment,  and  trenchant  criticism  of  men  and  books,  ex- 
pressed in  scholarly  IsMgunge."— Guardian. 

"Mrs.  Craik  has  related  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  story — a  story  of  faith  and 
courage  and  untiring  energy  on  the  part  of  a  young  and  gifted  man,  who  might 
under  other  circumstances  have  won  a  place  in  literature.  The  story  is  one  worth 
reading." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  these  volumes  a  well-known  novelist  presents  us  with  a  history  so  touching, 
so  marvellous,  and  so  simple,  as  no  invention  could  produce.  Few  more  pathetic 
or  more  instructive  volumes  have  fallen  in  our  -wsij."— Morning  Post. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  this  charming  book,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  gem  of  beautiful  writing,  showing  the  finished  style  and  graceful 
heart  of  the  talented  authoress,  but  because  the  subject  matter  in  itself  is  of 
absorbing  interest." — Church  Review. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY,  from  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeatfreson,  of  Dul- 

lingham  House,  Cambridgeshire.   Edited  by  John  Cordt  Jeaffre- 

SON,  Author  of  "A Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"  Two  volumes  of  very  attractive  matter : — letters  which  illustrate  agriculture, 

commerce,  war,  love,  and  social  maunei-s,  accounts  of  passing  public  events,  and 

details  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Gazettes,  and  which  come  with  singular 

freshness  from  private  letters." — Athenieum. 

"  Two  agreeable  and  important  volumes.  They  deserve  to  be  placed  on  library 
shelves  with  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Keresby."— iVoto  and  Queries. 

"  In  the  interests  of  history  a  publication  such  as  the  present  is  of  almost  in- 
calculable value.  Every  historical  student  ought  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  these  two  very  delightful  volumes."— J/onitHc;  Post. 

HISTORY   OF    ENGLISH   HUMOUR.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  W. 

Harness,"  &c.     2  vol^.  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"  This  work  contains  a  large  and  varied  amount  of  information.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  anecdote  and  epigram  in  its  pages,  and  for  any- 
thing like  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  value  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself."— /o/tH  Bull. 

"  This  work  gives  evidence  of  a  vast  deal  of  industry  and  study  of  the  subject, 
and  is  distinguished  by  considerable  analytical  power,  and  contains  many  pleasant 
anecdotes." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  book  of  the  highest  mark  and  character.  The  literary  man,  the  antiquarian, 
and  the  historian  will  combine  in  pronouncing  it  worthy  of  admission  into  every 
well  selected  library.''— Messenger. 

MY  LIFE,  FROM  1815  to  1849.   By  Charles  Loftus, 

formerly   of  the  Royal   Navy,    late   of   the   Coldstream   Guards. 

Author  of  "  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land."    2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

•'  The  praise  which  the  A  thenieum  gave  to  the  first  portion  of  Major  Loftus's  work, 

may  be  faii-ly  awarded  to  the  second.    These  reminiscences  are  pleasantly  told. 

There  is  a  cheeriness  about  them  which  commmiicates  itself  to  the  reader." — 

Athen-xum. 

"A  thoroughly  interesting  and  readable  book,  which  we  heartily  recommend  as 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  autobiographies  we  ever  read." — Standard. 
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THE  THEATRE  FRANCAIS  IN  THE  REIGN 

OF  LOUIS  XV.    By  Alexander  Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P.     1  vol. 
demy  8vo,     15s.     (/w  January.') 

CONVERSATIONS  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot, 

and  other  Distinguished  Persons,  during  the  Second  Empire.     By 
the  Late  Nassau  W.  Senior,     Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M. 
Simpson.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.     30s, 
Among  other  persons  -whose  conversations  are  recorded  in  these  volumes  are 
King  Leopold;  the  Due  de  Broglie;  Lord  Cowley;  Counts  Arrivabene,    Cor- 
celle,   Daru,    Flahault,  Kergolay,  Montalembert;    Generals  Lamoriciere  and 
Chrzanowski;    Sir  Henry  Ellis;    Messieurs  Ampere,   Beaumont,   Blanchard, 
Bouffet,  Auguste  Chevalier,  Victor  Cousin,  De  Witt,   Duchatel,   Ducpetiauxj 
Dumon,  Dussard,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Le'on  Faucher,  Frere-Orban,  Grim- 
blot,  Guizot,  Lafltte,  Labaume,  Lamartine,  Lanjuinais,  Mallac,  Mauin,  sf^rimde, 
Mignet,  Jules  Mohl,  Montanelli,    Odillon-Barrot,   Quetelet,  Ee'musat,   Eogier' 
Eivet,  Eossini,   Horace    Say.  Thiers,  Ti'ouve'-Chauvel,  Villemain,  Wolowski- 
Mesdames  Circourt,  Cornu,  Eistori,  &c.  ' 

"This  new  series  of  Mr.  Senior's  'Conversations'  has  been  for  some  years  past 
known  in  manuscript  to  his  more  intimate  friends,  and  it  has  always  been  felt  that 
no  former  series  would  prove  more  valuable  or  important.  Mi'.  Senior  had  a  social 
position  which  gave  him  admission  into  the  best  literary  and  political  circles  of 
Paris.  He  was  a  cultivated  and  sensible  man,  who  knew  how  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opening.  And  above  all,  he  had  by  long  practice  so  trained  his 
memory  as  to  enable  it  to  recall  all  the  substance,  and  often  the  words,  of  the  long 
conversations  which  he  was  always  holding.  These  conversations  he  wrote  down 
with  a  surprising  accuracy,  and  then  handed  the  manuscript  to  his  friends,  that 
they  might  correct  or  modify  his  report  of  what  they  had  said.  This  book'  thus 
contains  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  given  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  and 
afterwards  carefully  revised.  Of  their  value  there  cannot  be  a  question.  The 'book 
is  one  of  permanent  historical  interest.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  without  some 
memorable  statement  by  some  memorable  man.  Politics  and  society  and  literature 
— the  three  great  interests  that  make  up  life— are  all  discussed  in  turn,  and  there  is 
no  discussion  which  is  unproductive  of  weighty  thought  or  striking  fact.'' Athenxunu 

"The  present  selection  of  Mr.  Senior's  Journals,  edited  with  remarkable  skill 
and  judgment  by  Mrs.  Simpson,  is  extraordinarily  full  and  interesting.  Although 
the  unreserved  and  original  communications  of  Thiers  are  especially  fascinating, 
the  book  would  be  abundantly  interesting  if  it  consisted  only  of  the  reports  of 
conversations  with  Guizot,  Montalembert,  Cousin,  Lamartine,  and  other  persons  of 
celebrity  and  eminence." — Saturday  Review. 

"These  conversations  extend  from  the  year  1S52  to  1S60,  and  will  be  found  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  public  events  of  our  time— the  Eevolution  of 
1848,  the  Crimean  War,  the  French  Alliance,  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  Italian  campaign  of  is-VJ.  Besides  these  great 
public  occurrences  of  European  celcbritj^  we  have  many  very  curious  and  piquant 
anecdotes  of  a  private  character,  and  expressions  of  opinion  on  men  and  things  by- 
persons  of  eminence.  All  that  is  said  in  these  volumes  of  France.  England,  and 
Russia,  is  as  interesting  now  as  when  it  was  first  uttered." — Standard. 

"The  two  new  volumes  of  the  late  Mr.  Nassau  Senior's  most  interesting  con- 
versations give  us  the  ideas  of  some  eminent  foreign  statesmen  on  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion. They  embrace  the  eventful  years  from  LSo-J  to  1^(10,  during  which  Mr.  Senior 
paid  prolonged  visits  to  Paris,  and  conversed  on  the  most  confidential  terms  with 
some  of  the  shrewdest  men  of  the  time.  They  set  forth  the  opinions  of  those  who 
had  the  best  means  of  informing  themselves  on  Eussian  objects  and  English  inter- 
ests. They  abound,  besides,  in  most  interesting  details  as  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  his  successor;  as  to  the  relations  of  Eussia  and 
Austria;  as  to  the  social  condition  and  resources  of  the  two  empires  ;  as  to  the  con- 
siderations that  govern  their  policy,  and  their  respective  capabilities  as  lighting 
VoyjQTS."— Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS:     CATHARINE 

OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.     By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Second  Edition.     Vols.  1  &  2.    Demy  8vo.    30s. 
"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.     The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable   specimen  of  Mr.   Dixon's  powers.     It  is   the  most  painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
SL  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  English  history."— 

"  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  pains 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  \n&\ghtr— Morning  Post. 

"  The  thanks  of  all  students  of  Enghsh  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  'History  of  two  Queens.'  The  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  history.  The  author  has  consulted  a  number  of  original 
sources  of  information — in  particular  the  archives  at  Simancas,  Alcala,  and  Venice. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style,  singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic— 
is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.  Some  of  the  incidental  descriptions 
reach  a  very  high  level  of  picturesque  power." — Daily  Neios. 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO 

QUEENS  :  CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN. 

By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Second  Edition.   Demy  8vo.     Price  SOs. 

Completing  the  Work. 
"  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Dixon's  '  History  of  two  Queens  '  will  be  per- 
used with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  Whilst  no  less  valuable  to  the 
student,  they  will  be  far  more  enthralling  to  the  general  reader  than  the  earlier 
half  of  the  history.  Every  page  of  what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn's  story  affords 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  author's  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  The  work  should 
be  found  in  every  library."— Posi. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  pre-eminently  the  art  of  interesting  his  readers.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  narrative  of  considerable  value,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and 
written  with  power  and  picturesque  efiecV—Dcdly  News. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder   of 

Pennsylvania.   By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.   A  New  Lebrart  Edition. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.  12s. 
"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  William  Penn  '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  hooks.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  Eng\an±"— Examiner. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepavorth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30$. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect." — Satiaxlay  Eeview. 

THE    SWITZERS.      By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.    It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixons  books,  is  eminently  readable."— Z)a!77/  A^ews. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  GEORGIANA,  LADY  CHATTER- 

TON ;  With  some  Passages  from   Her   Diary.     By  E.  Hexeage 
Bering.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

Among  other  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are  Lords  Lansdowne,  Brougham, 

Macaulay,   Lytton,   Houghton;    INIessrs.  Wilberforce,   Wordsworth,    Hallam, 

Kogers,  Moore,  Sydney  Smith,  Landor,  Lockhart,  Fonblanque,   Warburton, 

Harness,   Chantrey;    Count    Montalembert,    Dr.    Uilathorne,    Dr.   Newman, 

Joanna  Baillie,  Lady  Gifford,  Lady  Cork,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Norton,  &c. 

"Lady  Chatterton's  Diary  gives  a  sketch  of  society  during  a  well  known  but 

•ever-interesting  period.    Mr.  Deriug  may  be  congratulated  on  having  furnished  a 

graceful  epilogue  to  the  story  of  an  interesting  life." — Athenxum. 

"  In  this  work  we  have  the  pleasant  picture  of  a  literary  artist  and  an  amiable 

lady,  and  some  interesting  anecdotes  which  give  value  to  the  volume." — John  Bull. 

"  In  this  agreeable  volume  Mr.  Dering  has  succeeded  in  bringing  before  us  in 

vivid  colours  the  portrait  of  a  very  remarkable,  talented,  and  excellent  lady.    Her 

Diary  is  full  of  charming  reminiscences." — The  Tablet. 

HISTORIC  CHATEAUX:  Blois,  Fontainebleau, 

ViNCENNES.  By  Alexander  Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P.  1  vol.  8vo.  los. 
"  A  very  interesting  volume." — Times. 

"A  lively  and  agreeable  book,  full  of  action  and  colour.'' — Athenxum. 
"This  book  is  bright,  pleasant  reading." — British  Quarterly  Review. 
"A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  works  of  the  "time.    It  is  full  of  life 
and  colour." — Morning  Post. 

"A  well  executed  book  by  a  polished  and  vigorous  writer." — The  VTorld. 

THE   SEA  OF  MOUNTAINS :   An  Account  of 

Lord  Dueferin's  Tour  through  British  Columbia  in  1876.     By 

MoLYNEux  St.  John.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  Lord 

Dufferin.     21s. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  has  given  us  in  these  pages  a  record  of  all  that  was  seen  and  done 

in  a  veiy  successful  visit.    His  book  is  instructive,  and  it  should  be  interesting  to 

the  general  reader," — Times. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  shrewd  and  lively  writer.  The  reader  will  find  ample  variety 
in  his  book,  which  is  well  worth  perusal." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  These  volumes  are  amusing,  interesting,  and  even  valuable.  They  give  us  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  great  quarrel  between  British  Columbia  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  and  thes'  contain  a  full  report  of  Lord  Dufferin's  great  speech  at 
Victoria.  Then  there  are  some  graphic  sketches  of  social  life  and  scenery,  and 
some  entertaining  stories.' — Spectator. 

A  MAN  OF  OTHER  DAYS  :    Recollections  of  the 

Marquis  de  Beauregard,  Edited,  from  the  French,  bv  Charlotte 
M.  YOxXGE,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.  2  vols.  21s. 
"  The  '  man  of  former  times  '  whose  biography  is  now  introduced  to  our  notice, 
will  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  read  the  correspondence  of  Count  Joseph  do 
Maistre.  A  Savoyard  by  birth,  M.  Costa  de  Beauregard  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  last  years  of  the  Monarchy,  the  Eevolution,  and  the  early  promise  of  General 
Bonaparte.  The  opening  chapters  of  the  work  introduce  us  to  Paris  society  at  the 
time  when  it  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant;  and  it  is  amusing  to  accompany  our 
hero  to  Mme.  Geoffrin's  salon,  where  Marmontel,  Rochefoucauld,  Greuze,  Diderot, 
Cochin,  and  many  others,  discourse  literature,  art,  and  philosophy.  Sent  off  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  linishing  his  education  by  mixing  with  all  the  choice 
epirits  of  the  day,  young  Costa  writes  home  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  sights  he 
has  seen  and  the  company  to  which  he  has  been  introduced.  The  variety  of  scenes 
described  in  these  pleasant  memoirs,  the  historical  personages  crowded  on  the 
■canvas,  and  the  account  of  the  noble  struggle  of  Savoy  against  the  French  Repub- 
lic, give  to  the  whole  work  a  dramatic  interest  which  derives  additional  charm 
from  the  character  of  the  Marquis  himself— a  character  in  which  high  principle, 
genuine  wit,  and  patriotism  are  happily  blended  iog^iihev."— Saturday  Review. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  II.  OF  HEE  MAJESTY'S  TOWEE. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH   DIXON.      DEDICATED   BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.    Sixth  Edition,    8vo.    30s. 

From  the  Times:— "All  the  civilized  world— English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lovely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit.  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt; 
at  condensation.  lu  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Both 
volumes  are  decidedly  attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history." 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  HEE  MAJESTY'S  TOWEE. 

By   W.  HEPWORTH    DIXON.      DEDICATED    BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.    Completing  the  Work.    Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 
"These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the    noblest 
men    and    most   brilliant   women,   besides    others,    commemorated    by    English 
history.    The  grand  old  Koyal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivified  in 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Raleigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.    Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon's." — Standard. 

EECOLLECTIONS  of  COLONEL  DE  GONNE- 

VILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge, 
Author  of  the  "Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 
"  This  very  interesting  memoir  brings  us  within  the  presence  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  some  of  the  chiefs  who  upheld  the  fortunes  of  the  First  Empire ,  and  its 
anecdotes  about  that  extraordinary  man  are  evidently  genuine  and  very  charac- 
teristic. It  introduces  us  to  the  inner  life  and  real  state  of  the  Grand  Army,  and 
lays  bare  the  causes  of  its  strength  and  weakness.  The  work  discloses  a  variety 
of  details  of  interest  connected  with  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  the  Hundred 
Days,  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830.  We  have  dwelt 
at  length  on  this  instructive  record  of  the  experiences  of  a  memorable  age,  and 
can  commend  it  cordially  to  our  readers." — The  Times. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  from  1809  to 

1816.     By  Charles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy, 

late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.      2  vols,  cro'wn  8vo.    21s. 

"It  was  a  happy  thought  that  impelled  Major  Loftus  to  give  us  these  reminis- 
cences of  'the  old  war,'  which  still  retains  so  strong  a  hold  on  our  sympathies. 
Every  word  from  an  intelligent  actor  in  these  stirring  scenes  is  now  valuable. 
Major  Loftus  played  the  part  allotted  to  him  with  honour  and  ability,  and  he 
relates  the  story  of  his  sea  life  with  spirit  and  vigour.  Some  of  his  sea  stories  are 
as  laughable  as  anything  in  'Peter  Simple,' while  many  of  his  adventures  on 
shore  remind  us  of  Charles  Lever  in  his  freshest  days.  During  his  sea  life 
Major  Loftus  became  acquainted  with  many  distinguished  persons.  Besides  the 
Duke  of  "Wellington,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  William  IV.,  he  was  brought  into 
personal  relation  with  the  allied  Sovereigns,  the  Due  D'Angoialeme,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  A  mure  genial,  pleasant,  wholesome  book  we 
have  not  often  read." — Standard. 
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CELEBEITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.    Second  Series.    2  volumes  demy  8vo.    30s. 

Among  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Second  Series  of  this  work  are — The 
Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold ;  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Beau- 
fort; the  Earls  of  Durham  and  Carlisle  ;  Lords  Byron,  Clyeie,  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence,  and  Cockburn;  Sirs  Walter  Scott,  G.  Wombwell,  A.  Barnard,  John 
Elley,   Sidney,  Harry,  and  C.  F.  Smith ;  Count  D'Orsay ;  Dr.  Dodd ;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Moore,  Theodore  Hook,   Leigh  Hunt,   Jerdan,  James,  Horace,  and 
Albert  Smith,  Beazley,  Tattersall,  Hudson,  Ude,  George  Colman,  The  Kembles, 
G.  F.  Cooke,  Charles  Young,  Edmund  and  Charles  Kean,  Yates,  Harley ;  Miss 
Foote;  Mrs.  Nisbet;  Mesdames  Catalani,Grassini,  Rachel,  &c. 
"This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox's  reminiscences  is  fully  as  entertain- 
ing as  the  preceding  one.     Lord  William  makes  good  use  of  an  excellent  memory, 
and  he  writes  easily  and  pleasantly." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"One  of  the  best  books  of  the  season.  Pleasant  anecdotes,  exciting  episodes,  smart 
sayings,  witticisms,  and  repartees  are  to  be  found  on  every  page." — Couft  Journal. 

COACHING  ;  With  Anecdotes  OF  the  Road.    By 

Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox,  Author  of  "  Celebrities  I  have 
Known,"  &c.  Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, K.G.,  President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching 
Club.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"  Lord  William's  book  is  genial,  discursive,  and  gossipy.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
author's  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories,  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
some  of  the  more  famous  dragsmen.  Nor  does  Lord  William  by  any  means  limit 
himself  to  the  English  roads,  and  English  coaches.  Bianconi's  Irish  cars,  the  con- 
tinental diligences,  with  anecdotes  of  His  Grace  of  Wellington,  when  Lord  William 
was  acting  as  his  aide-de-camp  during  the  occupation  of  Paris,  with  many  other 
matters  more  or  less  germane  to  his  subject,  are  all  brought  in  more  or  less 
naturally.  Altogether  his  volume,  with  the  variety  of  its  contents,  will  be  found 
pleasant  reading." — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    diaries   and    correspondence.      By    His  \Yipe. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.  2-4s. 
"  This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les' diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Czerny, 
Spontini,  Rossini,  Auber,  Halevy,  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  F. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Cramer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Kiesewetter,  C.  Klingemann,  Lal)lache,  Dragouetti,  Soutag,  Persian!, 
Malibran,  Paganini,  Rachel,  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Donzelli,  Cmti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  Charles  Kemble,  Baton  (Mrs.  Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg, 
Berlioz,  Velluti,  C.  Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  artists  of  note  in  their 
time,  will  recall  a  flood  of  recollections.  It  was  a  delicate  task  for  Madame  Mos- 
cheles to  select  from  the  diaries  in  reference  to  living  persons,  but  her  extracts  have 
been  judiciously  made.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  ut  the 
Future' and  its  disciples,  and  his  judgments  on  Horr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Rubea- 
stein.  Dr.  von  Biilow,  Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a 
liberal  spirit.  He  recognizes  cheerfully  the  talents  uf  oar  native  artists.  Sir  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  Mr.  Macfarren,  Madame  Arabella  Cloddard,  Mr.  John  Barnett,  Mr. 
Hullah,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The  celebrities  with  whom  Moscheles 
came  in  contact,  include  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  late  Duko  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Bunsons,  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  the  Third,  iJumboldt,  Henry  Heine, 
Thomas  More,  Count  Nessclrodo,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Prof.  Wolf,  &c.  In- 
deed, the  two  volumes  are  full  of  amusing  auecdotes." — Athenxum. 
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WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 
Fourth  EditiGn.       1  vol.  small  4to,  5s.  bound. 

"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.  They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religioua 
literature." — Athenmum. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice ;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  And  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

"  This  touching  and  most  comforting  work  is  dedicated  to  The  Queen,  who  took 
a  gracious  interest  in  its  first  appearance,  when  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
found  comfort  in  its  pages,  and  has  now  commanded  its  publication,  that  the 
world  in  general  may  profit  by  it.  A  more  practical  and  heart-stirring  appeal  to 
the  afflicted  we  have  never  examined." — Standard. 

"  These  letters  are  exceptionally  graceful  and  touching,  and  may  be  read  with 
profit. " — Graphic. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.      By  the  Rev.  F. 

Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"  This  work  is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  able.    The  style  is  original,  the  thought 
vigorous,  the  information  wide,  and  the  portrait-painting  artistic." — John  Bull. 

LIFE  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  SPENCER  PERCEVAL  ; 

Including  His  Correspondence.     By  His  Grandson,  Spencer  Wal- 

POLE.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait.  30s. 
•'Mr.  Walpole's  work  reflects  credit  not  only  on  his  industry  in  compiling  an 
Important  biography  from  authentic  material,  but  also  on  his  eloquence,  power  of 
interpreting  political  change,  and  general  literary  address.  The  biography  will  take 
rank  in  our  litei-ature,  both  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  statesman  and  his  period, 
as  also  for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatic  completeness." — Morning  Post. 

MY  YEAR   IN   AN  INDIAN  FORT.     By  Mrs. 

GuTHBiE.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     With  Illusti'ations.     21s. 

"Written  with  intelligence  and  Sihilit j."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  pleasantly  written  book.  Mrs.  Guthrie  appears  to  have  enjoyed  her  visit  to 
the  Fort  of  Belgaum,  in  the  Deccan,  immensely.  Those  who  know  India,  and 
those  who  do  not,  may  read  her  work  with  pleasure  and  profit.'' — Standard. 

"  Mrs.  Guthrie's  charming  book  affords  a  truthful  and  agreeable  picture  of  an 
English  lady's  life  in  India." — Globe. 

ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  By  J.  W.  Bod- 
dam- whetham.  Author  of  "Pearls  of  the  Pacific,"  &c.  Svo,  with 
Illustrations.     15s. 

"Mr.  Boddam-Whetham  writes  easily  and  agreeably."— /'a?;  Mall  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Whetham's  new  volume  contains  the  story  of  his  journey  by  land  and 
river  from  San  Jose  de  Guatemala  to  Carmen  on  the  Mexican  Gulf.  This  journey 
is  so  interesting  in  many  ways,  that  Mr.  Whetham's  sprightly  work  may  fairly- 
rank  as  one  of  those  rarer  books  of  travel  which  tell  us  something  that  is  really 
new  and  quite  worth  telling.  It  has  enabled  him  to  present  us  with  some  charm- 
ing pictures  of  a  curious  country." — Graphic. 

"  A  bright  and  lively  account  of  interesting  travel.  We  have  not  met  anywhere 
a  truer  picture  of  Central  American  scenery  and  surroundings." — Globe, 
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THROUGH    FRANCE    AND    BELGIUM,     BY 

RIVER  AND  CANAL,  IN  THE  STEAI\I  YACHT  "  YTENE." 

By  W.  J.  C.  MOENS.  R.V.Y.C.    1  vol.  8vo.    With  Illustrations.    15s. 

"This  book  is  pleasantly  written,  the  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  objects  of 

interest  are  fresh  and  lively,  and  are  interspersed  with  entertaining  anecdote.    Mr. 

Moens  gives  very  valuable  information  to  his  yachting  readers."— 6;/Joritn^  Gazette. 

A    BOOK    ABOUT    THE    TABLE.      By  J.   C. 

Jeatfresgn.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"This  book  is  readable  and  amusing  from  first  to  last.    No  one  ought  to  be 
without  it.    Eacy  anecdotes  coruscate  on  every  page." — Morning  Post. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS ;  or,  Every-day  Life  in 

Spain.  By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury,  Author  of  "  Turkish 
Harems  and  Circassian  Homes."     Second  Edition.    1  vol.  8vo.   15s. 

RAMBLES  IN  ISTRIA,  DALMATIA,  and  MON- 

TENEGRO.     By  R.  H.  R.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 

PEARLS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.    By  J.  AY.  Boddam- 

Whetham,     1  vol.  Demy  8vo,  with  8  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  The  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Whetham's  work  are  of  a  very  high  order.  His 
descriptions  are  vivid,  the  comments  upon  what  he  saw  judicious,  and  there  is  an 
occasional  dash  of  humour  and  of  pathos  which  stirs  our  sympathies." — Athensum. 

NOTES    OF    TRAVEL   IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

By  C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami,"  &c.  Edited  by 
L.  Lloyd,  Author  of  "  Field  Sports  of  the  North."  1  vohime 
demy  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     15s.  bound. 

WILD  LIFE  IN  FLORIDA  ;  With  a  Visit  to  Cuba. 

By  Captain  F.  T.  Townshknd,  F.R.G.S.,  2nd  Life  Guards.  1  vol. 
8vo,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.    15s. 

SPAIN  AND   THE    SPANIARDS.      By    Azamat 

Batuk.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.     8vo.     Second  Edition.     15s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clementina  Davies.  2nd  Edition.  2  v. 
•'  Two  charming  volumes,  full  of  the  most  interesting  matter."— Po5<. 

ON  THE  WING ;  A  Southern  Flight.    By  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 

THE    EXILES    AT    ST.  GERMAINS.      By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Ladye  Shakerley."     1  vol.     Ts.  6d.  bound. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUEST  &  BLACKETT. 


THE  LAST  OF  HER  LINE.     By  the  Author  of 

"  St.  Olave's,"  &c.     3  vols. 

THE  GRAHAMS   OF  INVERMOY.    By  M.  C. 

Sterling,  Author  of  "A  True  Man,"  &c.     3  yoIs.     (In  January.) 

PAUL  FABER,   SURGEON.      By  George  Mac 

Donald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "David  Elginbrod,"  "  Robert  Falconer," 
"  Alec  Forbes,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  powerful  story,    It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  its  lofty  purpose  and  its  rare 
merits  in  the  limits  of  a  review." — John  Bull. 

"  In  '  Paul  Faber '  Dr.  Mac  Donald  adds  to  his  high  reputation.  The  plot  is  deeply 
interesting,  the  characters  are  life-like,  and  the  incidents  remarkably  striking.'' — 
Court  Journal. 

KELVERDALE.     By  the  Earl  of  Desart.    3  vols. 

"  Lord  Desart's  book  is  agreeable  and  amusing.  It  is  a  spirited  novel,  pleasantly 
written,  and  full  of  clever  pictures  of  the  society  of  to-day,  evidently  sketched  from 
life.' — Mornincj  Post. 

'•Lord  Desart  lays  bare  the  impostures  of  the  various  classes  of  society  with  un- 
sparing directness  and  with  a  good  deal  of  humour." — Athemvum. 

A  YOUNG  MAN'S  FANCY.     By  Mrs.  Forrester, 

Author  of  "  Viva,"  "  Mignon,"  &c.     Second  Edition.    3  vols. 

"We  hail  with  pleasure  another  novel  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Forrester.  Her  book 
has  all  the  natural  interest  and  tact  which  distinguish  a  work  of  a  clever  woman." 
— Coiu't  Journal. 

"These  volumes  are  brightly  written,  and  are  of  varied  interest." — John  Bull. 

LOVE  LOYAL.    By  Mary  C.  Rowsell.    3  vols. 
A    BROKEN    FAITH.      By  IzA  Duffus-Hardy, 

Author  of  "  Only  a  Love-Story,"  "  Glencairn,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"An  exceedingly  interesting  story,  of  considerable  power.  Miss  Hardy  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  added  to  her  reputation  by  this  fascinating  and  clever 
novel." — Morning  Post. 

"A  well-written  story,  with  occasional  touches  of  effective  humour.  The  plot  is 
well  imagined  and  well  worked  out." — Academy. 

MICHELLE  AND  LITTLE  JACK.    By  Frances 

Martin,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Angelique  Arnauld."  1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

"These  stories  are  masterpieces.  The  stamp  of  genius  is  apparent  in  eveiy 
page." — Examiner. 

"  Far  above  the  average  of  novels  in  literary  merit,  greatly  above  in  moral  tone 
and  purpose,  and  equal  in  interest  to  any  novel  of  the  season,  is  the  volume  which 
contains  the  tales  of  Michelle  and  Little  Jack." — John  Bull. 

A  TRUE  MARRIAGE.    By  Emily  Spender,  Author 

of  "  Restored,"  "  Son  and  Heir,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  thoroughly  pleasant  and  satisfactory  book.  It  is  a  genuine  story  of  human 
concerns  and  interests  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  world  of  evei-y-day  experience, 
rather  than  in  the  world  of  fancy  or  of  fiction." — Athenxum, 

"  A  very  pleasant  and  clever  novel." — Post. 

UNDER  TEMPTATION.     By  the  Author  of  "Ur- 

sula's  Love  Story,"  "  Beautiful  Edith,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"An  extremely  clever  story,  remarkably  well  io\di.'"— Morning  Post. 

MRS.   GREY^S   REMINISCENCES.      By   Lady 

Blake,  Author  of  "  Claude,"  "  Ruth  Maxwell,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  satisfactory,  amusing,  and  attractive  book." — Examiner. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


THE   PRIMROSE   PATH.      By   Mrs.   Oliphant, 

Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  Carhngford,"  &c.  3  vols. 
"  Mrs.  Oliphant's  last  novel  has  merits  which  will  recommend  it  to  the  general 
public,  and  it  should  be  hailed  with  something  like  enthusiasm  by  all  who  happen 
to  have,  like  Sir  Ludovic  Leslie,  '  a  warm  heart  for  Fife.'  A  prettier  Scotch  story 
it  would  be  hard  to  find,  and  the  refinement  of  its  humour  and  picturesqueness  of 
its  descriptive  setting  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.  There  is  not  a  character 
without  individuality  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the  other.'" — Athenxum. 

A  CHEQUERED  LIFE.     By  Mrs.  Day,  Author  of 

"  From  Birth  to  Bridal,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  genuine  story,  of  well  sustained  interest." — Spectator. 

"We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  taking  novel,  or  one  that  better  commands  the 
attention  and  intei-est  of  its  reader." — Post. 

WOOD  ANEMONE.     By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author 

of  "  Gentianella,"  "Wild  Hyacinth,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  chai'ming  novel.     The  characters  are  natural  and  life-like.    It  is  written  in 
Mrs.  Kandolph's  very  best  manner." — Joliu  Bull. 

MARGERY  TRAVERS.     By  Miss  Bewicke,  Author 

of  "  Onwards,  but  Whither  ?"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  An  excellent  novel :  fresh,  interesting,  and  entertaining." — Sunday  Times. 

THE  BUBBLE  REPUTATION.    By  Katharine 

King,  Author  of  "The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"Miss  King  is  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  several  novels  of  a  more  or 
less  military  character.    '  The  Bubble  Reputation  '  is  quite  equal  to  its  predecessors. 
The  plot  is  ingenious,  and  the  interest  sustained  to  the  last. " — Athenxum. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.     By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth  (Ennis  Graham),  Author  of  "  The  Cuckoo  Clock,"&c.  Second 
Edition.     3  vols. 
"  We  have  read  '  Hathercourt  Eectory '  with  not  a  little  pleasure.    The  tone  of 

the  book  is  healthy  throughout." — Saturday  Review. 

RUBY  GREY.    By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.      Third 

Edition.     3  vols. 
"  This  novel  is  one  which  everyone  fond  of  an  exciting  story,  with  a  good  deal 
of  human  interest  in  it,  should  read,  and  upon  which  it  is  pleasant  to  congratulate 
the  author." — Morniiuj  Post. 

HIS  LAST  STAKE.    By  Shirley  Smith,  Author 

of  "  All  for  Herself,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"An  extremely  interesting  story,  written  in  a  style  much  above  the  average  of 
contemporary  works  of  fiction.    An  excellent  novel,  abounding  throughout  with 
striking  episodes.    It  is  well  worth  reading." — Morning  Post. 

BROTHER  GABRIEL.    By  M.  Betham-Edwards, 

Author  of  "Kitty,"  "Bridget,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  book  may  be  read  with  pleasure.  It  is  carefully  written,  and  contains  very 
pleasant  sketches  of  character." — Academy. 

CALEB  BOOTH'S  CLERK.    By  Mrs.  G.  LiNNiEUS 

Banks,  Autlior  of  "  The  3Iauchcster  ]Man,"  etc.     3  vols. 
"This  book  is  written  with  power  and  is  a  capital  storj',  which  wo  found  it 
difficult  to  lay  down." — Spectator. 
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Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  Svo,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Qd. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  rORTY-EIGHTH  EDITION  FOE   1879  IS  NOW  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facihty  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobihty. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  KoU  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Eoyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Koyal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject." — Standard. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   SIR  J.  GILBERT,   MILLAIS,   HUNT,   LEECH,  FOSTER, 
POYNTER,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  HUGHES,  SAMBOURNE,  &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


1.  SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions* 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  uudertaking. 
' Nature  and  Human  Nature' is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain. 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

2.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wi'ought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pasa- 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

3.  THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 
"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  witb 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.    Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  ia 
its  reverent  and  serious  &^\vii"— Quarterly  Review. 

4.  NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Athe.nxum. 

5.  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY   THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 
"A  book  of  sound  counsel.    It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.    Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a- 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

6.  ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  Story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  o? 
Christian  virtue,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-/"os^ 

7.  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
subject  of  universal  admiratioa" — Messenger. 

8.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman> 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — At/mmeuiii. 

9.  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  ILVLIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  & 
work  of  strong  eiiecL"—Athmapum. 
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HUKST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRAEY 


10.  THE  OLD  COUET  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

«' A  delightful  book,  that  will  he  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

11.  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming. "—^«/jew«M?n. 

12.  THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  whifth  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deservea 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  ximiovm.:''— Examiner. 

13.  DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross 'has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

14.  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OP  ARMS. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book." — Standard, 

15.  THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw '  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation." — Sunday  Times. 

16.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  interesting,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction."— 2'imes. 

17.  NOTHING  NEW. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
■one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

18.  FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

19.  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax  '  and 
The  Caxtons.' " — Standard. 

20.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  chaxm.''— Illustrated  News. 

21.  ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Athenieum. 

22.  STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  ' Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  a.\ithoT."— Saturday  Revkio. 

23.  GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  "We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— ^fAen«M»i. 
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24.  A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  0.  JEAFFRESON. 
"A  delightful  book." — Athenseum.    "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  flt  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library."— Lancet. 

25.  NO  CHURCH. 

""We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  hook."— Athenxum. 

26.  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenaeum.    "A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

27.  LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved  '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.    It  is  a  vigorous  novel."— T't/nei. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

28.  LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 

29.  BARBARA'S  HISTORY.     By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.    It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like." — Tim^. 

30.  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
Btruction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

31.  ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  aa 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world. ' — Athenaeum. 

32-  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Post. 

33.  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault." — Times. 

34.  ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last."— Athenaeum. 

35.  AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  'Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  foraier  \voTks."—Athenoeum. 
"A  btory  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Post. 

36.  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  liie."— Examiner. 
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37.  NEW  AMERICA.     By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  yreW— Times. 
"We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  r^ad  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Reviev:. 

38.  ROBERT     FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
" '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
Interest.    It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searcfhing 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenoeum.  ..' 

39.  THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN:?.; 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenaeum. 

40.  ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 
"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.     The  interest  never  flags.    The  wkole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

41.  DAVID  ELGINBROD.  By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. . 

"  The  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of  readers."— rime*. 

42.  A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN."^ 

"A  very  good  novel;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender, Bym;^thy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner.  ^ 

43.  HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN."  '^ 
' '  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.    The  book  is  sure  jof  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standari.- 

44.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  reat-d."— Standard. 

45.  THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"The  author  of  'John  Halifax 'has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can 
call  to  mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful 
sketches  in  this  •wor'k."— United  Service  Magazine. 

46.  A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  A  Kose  in  June  '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  stoi-y  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its 
own  with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 

47.  MY  LITTLE  LADY.     By  E.  F.  POYNTER.     ' 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descripttous 
of  scenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader."— 7'i//!&'!.  ^ 

48.  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.    Phoebe  is  excellently  drayin."— Times. 

49.LIFE    OF    MARIE    ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 
"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the., 
most  popular  English  history  of  Marie  Autoinene."— Spectator. 
"This  book  is  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest"— Acadejiuj, 
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